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Tue long and chequered history of the House of Commons has few 
episodes more grotesque and none more unsatisfactory than those 
which disturbed its peace, impeded its action, and somewhat lowered 
its estimation in its own eyes and in those of the country during the 
latter part of the session. To be overawed by the arbitrary power 
of the Sovereign, to be decimated or wholly ejected by military 
violence, or to be trampled upon by an unscrupulous and tyrannical 
majority are evils hard to bear; but what are these things compared 
with what the House, in the maturity of its age and the fulness of 
its glory, has just endured at the hands of some three or four of its 
own members? ‘The valiant volunteers in Foote’s “ Recruiting 
Serjeant” who, returning home from a review in which they had 
highly distinguished themselves, were all stopped and robbed by a 
single footpad, did not present a more forlorn appearance than this 
great historical assembly in the hands of two or three Irish members 
of no particular weight, experience, or ability, but who at any rate 
knew their own minds, and took a perfectly just measure of the 
persons with whom they had to deal and the amount of risk which 
they incurred. ‘The plan was as simple as efficacious. The end 
and aim was to make the House of Commons the object of ridicule 
and contempt. The House of Commons is governed by rules, and it 
is the nature of all rules and powers that they should be wider than 
the particular circumstances which call for their application. It 
follows that if a man will steadily apply these rules and powers to 
cases to which they never were intended to apply, and as pertinaciously 
resist their application to cases to which they do apply, he may make 
of rules designed for the furtherance of business the most potent 
instruments of confusion and disorder. The worst of it was that, 
though the mischief was patent and the intention undoubted, no 
remedy was forthcoming. It isan observation as old as Plato that those 
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who are well brought up will need but few laws. There was a time 
when the members of the House of Commons held that great assembly 
in such sincere respect and awe, that any intimation that his conduct 
was displeasing to the House was sufficient to bring a refractory 
member at once to a sense of his duty; but, strange to say, the 
reformed House, no doubt from some oversight in the bill which 
reformed it, appears scarcely to possess the same influence over its 
members as in other and darker times. And yet to a House that 
had any disposition to act, the case was extremely simple. The 
House was defied by a very small number of its members, with the 
obvious purpose of making the object for which they met, the trans- 
action of business, impossible. Over its own members the House 
possesses, and has often exercised, the most ample powers. It can 
expel, it can imprison, and by that means heavily fine any member, 
or it can silence him for any time which it chooses to appoint. But 
the House would do none of these things. The House was so afraid 
of the appearance of innovation, that is, of using powers which, 
from the cause which we have mentioned, had long lain dormant, 
that, rather than exercise its clear and undoubted right, it adopted 
a course which it seems impossible to defend. It condescended to 
enter into an ignoble conflict in physical endurance, and to tire out 
its tormentors by mere animal suffering. Such a proceeding is 
liable to this insurmountable objection, that it is just as available for 
the worst as for the best cause, and sanctions the use of mere 
physical obstruction by meeting it with its own degrading weapons. 
How much better would it have been for the House to have revived 
and exercised its judicial capacity! The offence was so serious 
because it was a cumulative one. It consisted not in any one act, 
but in a succession of acts, all done with the object of impeding the 
business of Parliament. Each act might be excused, but the whole 
could not. It resembles the offences known to the common law as 
those of a common barrator or a common scold, where each particular 
act may be excused but the aggregate amounts to acrime. Of such 
an offence the House of Commons are the witnesses and the judges, 
and Who could desire a fairer tribunal than one where the judge 
of tc-day may be the culprit of to-morrow ? 

We have dwelt thus long on this, subject not only on account of 
its intrinsic importance, but also to show the amount of incon- 
venience and of just criticism which the House of Commons is 
willing to undergo rather than, we will not say make innovations, 
but use ancient powers for the most essential objects. With this 
extreme, and as it seems to us overstrained, dread of innovation, 
this almost slavish adherence to fixed rules, be they never so grossly 
abused, we now desire to contrast the House, also dealing with its 
own affairs, but with matters of infinitely greater weight and import- 
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ance, with nothing less than the readjustment and redistribution 
of that great and increasing political power which is now vested in 
its hands. It seems that no delay can be too long, no patience too 
ample, when the question is only of the internal police of the House, 
while no counsels can be too rash, no proceeding too summary, when 
the question is of relaying the very foundations on which the House 
of Commons itself rests. It is only ten years ago that we made an 
immense change in the incidence of political power by a Reform Bill 
passed in the teeth of the most solemn pledges, nobody knows how 
and nobody knows why. It was passed with the idea, which is now 
being again ventilated, of settling the matter fora generation. It 
was based on that most unhappy metaphor, the notion of touching 
ground ; as if a man did not touch ground just as much when he is 
drowned as when he is saved, the question being, not of reaching the 
ground, but of the depth of the immersion. The policy of making 
great and momentous changes, not because they are right, but to 
stave off the demand for greater changes, has received ample 
illustration. Ten years have only just expired and we find ourselves 
confronted with a proposal for another change, which, carefully 
examined, will be found at least equal to its predecessor in magnitude 
and in disturbance, which leads inevitably to further change. 

On this most important of all political subjects, a sort of fatalism 
seems to have taken possession of the public mind. It is not that 
we who object are overwhelmed with argument, it is that we cannot 
get a hearing. There is not, we believe, any enthusiasm; there is 
not, we incline to think, much conviction, but everybody has settled 
that the thing is to be; and so the best and noblest cause that ever 
asked for sympathy and support is allowed to perish almost without 
an advocate. 

It is to this spirit of despondency that we presume we must 
attribute the readiness of the press and of Parliament to accept such 
reasoning as this: ‘‘ You ask me why we should admit these persons 
to the franchise. I ask you why should we not? Are they not as 
fit as many whom we have recently admitted? Have they not 
interests as well as others?” An argument which of course goes 
straight to universal suffrage, as indeed does every argument which 
is used in favour of the change. Would it not be more worthy of a 
great assembly, possessing unequalled political experience, to put 
aside arguments which make the destiny of a nation depend on the 
technical question of the burden of proof, and to consider for one 
moment what has been the effect of the change made only ten years 
ago? Is there any man bold enough to assert that that change 
which we are exhorted to take as our guide and precedent has 
improved the House of Commons? Will he maintain that it has left 
it where it found it ? 
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No one but the most bigoted partisan will deny that after four 
Sessions the Government is just as strong in the House as it was 
when it began. This has been achieved by consulting the wishes 
of the House; that is, by a lavish expenditure of public money, by a 
studious deference to all powerful interests, by a dexterous use of 
committees and commissions to stave off troublesome subjects, by a 
copious use of permissive legislation, and by never carrying or even 
proposing a single measure or broaching a single idea which soars 
above the level of the dullest and most self-satisfied mediocrity. As 
was said the other day by a gentleman who did not appear to be 
aware that he was passing the most crushing sentence on the existing 
state of things, the duties of the House of Commons now resemble 
those of a municipal council or a board of guardians rather than 
those which the House used to discharge. Most true they do so, 
but why is it? Not because there are no problems in the higher 
regions of statesmanship unsolved and earnestly craving a solution. 
Four millions of persons in London are left without the powers of 
self-government which are granted to most towns with ten thousand 
inhabitants, and to many with much less; the government of the 
counties is left to a number of intersecting boards—that is to say, is 
abandoned to a state of the most hideous confusion ; the law in all 
its branches requires revision and codification; the state of the 
navy is to all thinking persons a subject of the deepest anxiety ; and 
the whole question of the higher education requires a complete and 
searching revision. If it be asked, Why do not these things and 
many others, of which these are only a specimen, occupy the atten- 
tion of Government ? the answer, if given candidly, would doubtless 
be, that these things do not pay. They require a great deal of 
trouble and research, they inevitably give much offence to the in- 
fluential persons immediately concerned, and there is no popularity 
to be got by them. Those who elect the House which virtually 
appoints the Government, care for none of these things, and so very 
naturally none of these things are cared for. Politics, in the higher 
sense of the term, are almost banished from the House of Commons, 
and no one seems to regret their loss. 

It is usual to attribute the present state of parties to the large and 
sweeping measures carried by the late Liberal Government. But 
how long has it been assumed as an axiom that the doing great 
things was in the eyes of the people a disqualification for future 
service ? The Tories lived for fifteen years on the reputation which 
they had gained by the successes of the great French war, and never 
till now was it accepted as a truism that the people of these islands 
are habitually unjust and ungrateful. The truth is, that the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Liberal party were already in existence 
at the time of their greatest apparent prosperity. It seems now 
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quite clear that in a mere party point of view no greater calamity 
ever befell that party than the measure of 1867. It did not 
immediately stop the tide which was at that time running so strong 
in favour of the Liberals ; but it has now had full time to work, and 
its workings are unmistakable. And yet it was not perhaps un- 
reasonable to expect that the householders of the towns would have 
thrown in their lot with the Liberals—to whom they owe free trade, 
a cheap newspaper, and religious equality. We have been mistaken, 
and in a party sense we must suffer for our error. But with this 
warning before them what shall we say of the present tactics of the 
Liberal party, who, after having received this severe lesson, can find 
no policy better than to incur again the same sort of injury in a 
much more aggravated form? If the town householders have proved 
untrustworthy to Liberal policy, what have we to hope from the 
agricultural labourer ? If the green tree has borne no fruit, what 
have we to gather from the dry ? The lowering of the household 
franchise in towns has proved the greatest misfortune that has 
happened to the Liberal party in the memory of man. Can they 
believe that agricultural household suffrage will be less fatal ? There 
is no grosser miscalculation than that which assumes that a lowering 
of the franchise must have a tendency to benefit a Liberal party 
really. worthy of the name. It is not difficult to prove that it must 
have the contrary effect. The ideal of a Liberal party is not difficult 
to draw. It consists in a view of things undisturbed and undistorted 
by the promptings of interest or prejudice, in a complete indepen- 
dence of all class interests, and in relying for its success on the 
better feelings and higher intelligence of mankind. To put the 
matter into plain and homely language. <A true Liberal must have 
at least two ideas; he must have an idea of what is, and an idea of 
what ought to be; and he must seek to raise the actual nearer to the 
ideal. It is much to be apprehended that as we descend in the social 
scale we greatly diminish the chance of obtaining persons with a 
clear notion of either the one or the other. Those who wish to keep 
things pretty much as they are, whose standard is what is, rather 
than what ought to be, may be excused if they seek for support in 
classes which have, from the necessity of the case, no clear idea of 
either; but it is inconceivable that true Liberality, which rests on a 
clear appreciation of both, should have anything to gain by such a 
transfer of power. 

There are symptoms that the Tory party, no longer under the 
immediate and daily influence of Lord Beaconsfield, may perhaps 
repose on the laurels they have reaped in this rather unusual field, 
and satiated with, if not proud of, past gains, may refuse to tempt 
fortune again. Having secured by such very questionable means such 
large immediate advantages, they may think it time to do something 
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for character as wellas party. Why should we stir them up and force 
them into fresh changes and fresh gains? In whose interest is the 
step to be taken? Not in that of the agricultural labourer, unless 
we believe that he can devise what has hitherto been found and 
believed to be impossible, some method of raising people to com- 
petence by legislation without doing injustice to any one. Is it 
from this quarter that we are to look for the restoration of the House 
of Commons to the position which it used to occupy ? Is it out of 
these materials that we are to reconstruct the Liberal party? Is it 
not perfectly evident that we have everything to fear and nothing, 
in a party sense at least, to hope from such a measure ? 

Nor is this all. It is now broadly admitted on all hands that 
the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourers cannot possibly 
stand alone. ‘The measure must be justified, if justified at all, 
on the ground of that great idol of superficial thinkers, the 
passion for equality. But the enfranchisement of the agricul- 
tural labourers, if it stand alone, must create much greater 
inequalities than it remedies. You cannot at once admit the 
necessity of an extension of the franchise and deny the equally 
cogent claim for a redistribution of seats :—equality is a jealous deity, 
who will not be served by halves. The county householder must 
not only be enfranchised, he must be placed on an equality with 
those into whose company you admit him. If he is to be equal to 
them his vote must go as far as theirs. It is no longer denied that 
the inevitable result of the admission of county voters to the 
franchise must be a complete ransacking and readjusting of our 
whole electoral system from one end to the other. We have not 
yet arrived, and we probably shall not for some time arrive, at the 
American idea of absolutely equal electoral districts, restored accord- 
ing to the figures of a decennial census to that equality which nature 
is perpetually labouring to destroy. The country is not yet ripe for 
the absolute rule of figures. There must be an arbitrary discretion 
as to the readjustment of political power by redistribution of seats 
vested somewhere, and in whom is it proposed to vest it? If the 
thing ‘is to be done in this Parliament, it must be clearly done by 
the party now in power with a majority of fifty at least. If deferred 
to another Parliament, no one is of course able to forecast the result ; 
but he must be sanguine indeed who can persuade himself that the 
losses of 1874 are likely to be fully retrieved by one election. It is 
therefore almost certain that by pushing on the question of reform 
now, we are doing all in our power to place ourselves at the disposal 
of those to whom we only impute the common feelings of human 
nature when we say it is neither their interest nor their will to deal 
tenderly or even justly with us. Most persons, when their interests 
are at stake, desire a favourable, and insist on an impartial, tribunal. 
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The Liberal party in the House of Commons at the present time is 
doing all it can to put its future in the hands of a tribunal which 
would show almost superhuman magnanimity and self-denial if it 
did not avail itself to the very utmost of the opportunity for per- 
petuating its domination which we are so recklessly forcing upon it. 
Nor is this all. The position will be found intolerable by those who 
have brought it upon themselves. It cannot be forced, but it may 
be turned. There will be but one remedy, and that will be, total 
and absolute equality,—the American plan of equal electoral districts 
and universal suffrage. For many persons we are aware this has no 
terrors, but it is one thing to contemplate a result as likely at some 
time to happen, and another to take a step which, by the immense 
inequality which it is sure to produce, will greatly accelerate so 
formidable a consummation. 

Nor ought we altogether to overlook the position which the 
Government have taken up with regard to this question, Taught 
by the experience of the past, they are no longer confident in their 
own virtue. No one can now say of them that they protest too 
much. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in the debate on the 
County Franchise says that he agrees with Mr. Goschen. But in 
what? Not in his objection to the measure proposed for lowering 
the county franchise, but in objecting to universal suffrage—a ques- 
tion not now in issue, but which the Tory party may live to recon- 
sider as they have so many others. No one can say how little 
pressure is needed to induce a party still under the leadership of the 
same chief who gave us one half of household suffrage, to consummate 
his glory by giving us.the other. 

We are arguing this case as if nothing were at stake but the 
scramble for office and power between two rival parties equally 
greedy and equally unscrupulous. But that is not our belief nor our 
meaning. All we are seeking to do is, if possible, to get a hearing 
once more for this great question on its own merits, on those grounds 
on which it ought alone to be decided. When people believe that 
there is a great deal to be got. by a certain course of action they lend 
but a languid and half-hearted attention to those who on abstract 
grounds would dissuade them. It is possible they might give a 
little more attention to the subject if they could be made to see, what 
we believe to be the fact, that the interests of the Liberal party, as 
at present constituted, are entirely opposed to the course which one 
party feebly opposes and the other, without conviction or enthusiasm 
and mainly from the fear of being left out in the cold, half-heartedly 
supports. 

If it were possible to obtain a fair and dispassionate hearing, 
it is not even yet too late to stop in the downward course to which 
we are committed, and by a vigorous application of the brake to 
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arrest the machine before it reaches the precipice towards which it 
is at present so hopelessly and helplessly hurrying. Before the 
importance of any alteration of the structure of the House of 
Commons to the welfare of existing parties, comes naturally the 
importance of any change to the whole nation. Until times com- 
paratively recent, the House of Commons was not a governing, 
but a remonstrating and criticizing body. The government was in 
the Crown, and the House did not aspire to do more than exercise 
a becoming influence over the deliberations of the executive. But 
this is now changed—and changed in the memory of many still 
living. The House is becoming less and less of a criticizing and 
co-operating body, and is every day becoming more and more the 
Government itself. It claims to have a voice in every subject 
before it is decided. By means of questions proposed to Ministers, 
which have enormously multiplied in number and importance within 
the last few years, it controls and directs the course of administration 
to a degree never dreamt of for many years after the Reform Bill. 
We have seen in the present session a Government censured for 
not obeying the recommendations of a select committee ; and though 
the vote was rescinded, it does not appear to have been rescinded on 
the ground of the obvious impropriety of such an interference. At 
the rate at which things are advancing, the time cannot be very far 
distant when each great department of the Government will be 
controlled and directed by a corresponding committee of the House 
of Commons, with a minister in attendance to receive their orders. 
This is not the place to inquire how such a state of things is to be 
reconciled with our present notions of ministerial responsibility. 
The House will be a very lenient critic of its own mistakes. But so 
much we may be permitted to say. It is quite evident that the 
qualities which might have been sufficient for the member of a 
House whose principal duties consisted in an intelligent criticism, 
and in a resistance to the abuse of power and patronage, will not 
suffice for the member of a House which takes upon itself the duties 
without the responsibilities of government. 

The spirit of the times, and the direction in which our institutions 
are obviously tending, call for some change which shall raise the 
standard of senatorial ability and make the House more fit for the 
new duties which it is every session taking upon itself, and which it 
will be less eager to assume just in proportion as it is more able to 
discharge them. The accomplishment of this task is becoming year 
by year more necessary and more difficult. The opportunity for enter- 
ing Parliament, once open to young men of talent, through nomina- 
tion boroughs, is gone. It has become extremely difficult for anyone 
except the son of a large landed proprietor to enter Parliament, 
except under the double condition of being old and rich. Old, that 
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he may have acquired the confidence of electors, who exercise such 
judgment as they possess'‘on men rather. than on measures; rich, 
that he may be able to bear the tremendous legitimate expense of 
modern elections. By this necessity the choice of the constituencies 
is fearfully circumscribed. A vast amount of talent, industry, and 
knowledge is lost to the public service ; and we are often obliged to 
be content with statesmen who have taken up the profession as a 
secondary object, and late in life. In all other professions a man 
gives to them the best years of his life; it is only in the most 
important of all that we are forced to be content with a second-hand 
article. We cannot, perhaps, as things now stand, correct this 
alarming tendency to trust our dearest interests in the hands of 
persons who only arrive at parliamentary duties just at the time 
when the power of discharging those duties begins to decrease. But 
at any rate, we ought not recklessly to increase the mischief, and 
that is just what the impending change will do. The mere addition 
of large numbers to the constituencies will greatly increase the 
legitimate expense of elections. 

But this is not all. We shall, of course, have a re-distribu- 
tion of seats. But that will hardly be effected on the American 
principle of absolute equality of electoral districts. That will 
come in its own sweet time, hand in hand with universal suffrage, 
but not just yet. We shall not, it may be presumed, resign 
without a struggle that excellent principle in English elections, 
the seeking our electing bodies in municipalities or other organi- 
zations which are in the habit of acting together for other than 
electoral purposes. The most expensive form of election is that 
of grouping, and that we shall evidently have on a greatly 
extended scale, and by this also the expense of elections will be greatly 
increased ; so that just at the time when we need a large infusion into 
our Parliament of the best ability of the country, in order to discharge 
the new duties which Parliament is assuming, we are about still 
more to restrict the choice of the electors by making a Parliament 
already too old older, and already too rich richer—a plutocracy, and 
a gerontocracy. 

We have been thus urgent in stating the special circumstances 
which make any interference with the structure and formation of 
Parliament more peculiarly interesting at the present time, because 
it can hardly be denied that the practice of the House in dealing 
with these momentous changes in the constitution is very different, 
and, we may be allowed to say, very inferior, to its method of dealing 
with ordinary measures. Other measures are canvassed over and 
over again, until their advocates are wearied out by delays and 
procrastinations, so that it is not always, or even generally, the man 
who sows the seed that reaps the harvest; but no time is too short, 
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and no project too crude, when nothing more is at stake than the 
very basis and foundation of our institutions. Ten minutes, we 
know, was enough, in the eyes of the leaders of the Conservative 
party, for the construction of a Reform Bill, and it would be tedious 
to enumerate the series of crude projects by which this remarkable 
improvisation was succeeded, until at last we blundered into legis- 
lation. A late learned and witty judge used to say that he had two 
objections to the codification of the law. The first was, that no one 
was able to do it; and the next, that there were a great many 
people who believed themselves able to do it. It is just the old 
complaint of Horace— 


‘‘ Ludere qui nescit campestribus abstinet armis, 
Indoctusque pile discive trochive quiescit; 
Qui nescit versus tamen audet fingere. Quidni? 
Liber et ingenuus, praesertim census equestrem 
Summam nummorum vitioque remotus ab omni.” 


That is, there are many duties the discharge of which a Member 
of Parliament may naturally approach with diffidence, but if it is 
only a question of recasting a constitution which has been the 
admiration of the world for five hundred years, any man who is only 
rich and respectable is quite equal to the task. 

There is nothing more admirable than the care and attention which 
is given by the House of Commons to the ordinary duties of legisla- 
tion. The history of the subject, the practice of other nations, the 
results of similar proceedings, are all investigated with unflinching 
industry. Avoiding those metaphysical abstractions which give so 
much brilliancy and import so much confusion into the debates of 
other assemblies, the House of Commons bases its conclusions on the 
solid foundation of observation and experience, and is even accused 
of showing a somewhat slavish veneration for precedent. But as 
soon as the question of Reform is introduced, the whole nature of the 
assembly seems to undergo an entire change. So far from carefully 
investigating the history of foreign countries, we do not even refer 
to the rich instruction that is to be gathered from our own. You 
may listen for a whole sitting toa debate on Reform without hearing 
a single appeal to experience, domestic or foreign. 

America seems to have been called into existence for our instruction, 
only that her possession of unbounded territory as yet unoccupied, her 
complete organization into States, and the absence of formidable rivals, 
confer upon her advantages so exceptional and transcendent as to 
detract from the merit which might otherwise be ascribed to her 
institutions. Is, then, America better governed than England, with 
all the advantages which the new country undoubtedly possesses over 
the old? Let us take three tests from matters which are entirely in 
the hands of the Government: 1, America is perpetually tormented 
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with Indian wars, while England has found means to live at peace 
with the Indian nations; 2, America, by adhering to the exploded 
errors of Protection, has diverted labour from its natural employ- 
ment, the reclaiming a new continent, to an unhealthy competition 
between her own manufacturers, which has glutted her markets, 
starved her artisans, and grievously oppressed her consumers; 3, 
the corruption of the Civil Service in America has become an intoler- 
able evil, while England, by throwing it open to merit, is raising it 
every day in the estimation of the country. If we turn to Australia, 
we find one of our most prosperous colonies devoted to Protection, 
and engaged in imposing, in accordance with the verdict given by 
universal suffrage, a discriminating duty on estates above two 
thousand five hundred acres—which isa thin disguise of confiscation. 
In like manner we sce that in France universal suffrage may coexist 
with conscription, with a Protective tariff, with arbitrary prohibi- 
tion of the right of free speech and free writing, and with an 
enormous bureaucracy removable at the will of the Government. 
Weare not seeking to put forward these considerations as con- 
clusive, but only as specimens of the sort of arguments which we 
might expect to hear, but do not hear, in adebate on Reform in the 
House of Commons. In like manner we might expect to find those 
who are anxious for a reduction of the franchise insisting on the 
benefits which previous reductions of the franchise have conferred 
on the State. In this also we shall be disappointed. So far from 
' furnishing a leading topic of debate, the results of former changes 
are rarely if ever alluded to. We must in all candour exempt Mr. 
Bright from this remark; for he has in a recent speech pointed to the 
lowering of the franchise at the time of the Reform Bill of 1832 as 
having been the cause of the salutary measures which have since 
been passed. The argument is a specimen of the sort of reasoning 
which we have a right to expect. It is of the right kind, but does 
not appear to us to be founded on correct data. The aim of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was not a lowering of the franchise. Its main object 
was a great disfranchisement of small proprietary boroughs. Another 
object was the rescuing the boroughs whose municipal privileges 
had been usurped by self-elected corporations from this usurpation, 
as far as parliamentary elections go; and another was the giving to 
every borough an uniform franchise of ten pounds. This was in 
some places—Preston, for instance—a raising of the franchise. 
Another feature of the measure was the transferring the right of 
returning members to Parliament from the disfranchised boroughs 
to the large boroughs, which till then were unrepresented. In all 
this there was rather a conferring than a lowering of the franchise. 
Some sum had to be named, and £10 seemed at the time a moderate 
proposal. ‘The principal move in the direction of lowering the 
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franchise was made by the Tory Lord Chandos, the present Duke of 
Buckingham, who carried the admission of the £50 tenants-at-will, 
and thus enabled the landed interest to offer so serious an opposition 
to the Repeal of the Corn Laws. The first Reform Bill was a measure 
for resuming powers which had been usurped, for redistributing seats, 
and for making the franchise in boroughs uniform, but it cannot, we 
think, be fairly described as a measure for lowering the franchise. 

What, then, are the arguments which are adduced to induce 
Parliament to lower the franchise still further than was done in 
1867, in spite of all the difficulties that beset the question? They 
are not that any strong feeling exists on the question among the 
unenfranchised classes, nor yet that any particular good will result 
from the change. They are simply and solely an appeal to the love 
of equality. The word “right” is not so profusely used as it used to 
be ; it is only said such a man who has not the franchise is as good as 
such a man who has it, and so he ought to have it. It isa change of 
words, and that is all. There are but two grounds on which we can 
be asked to give the franchise: the one perfectly reasonable, if it can 
be made out, the ground of expediency ; the other, that of imaginary 
right, founded on no reason at all. 

Experience has taught mankind that in many things—such, for 
instance, as the administration of the law and the imposition of 
taxes—the ends in view are best attained by treating everyone alike. 
These principles are not the result of any abstract reasoning, but 
simply of a long course of observation. They are not even yet 
universally admitted, as may be scen in the case of the exemption of 
ambassadors from civil liability ; of the princes of India, who think it 
a disgrace to give evidence before a court of justice; and in the 
proposal of the Parliament of the colony of Victoria to punish by a 
heavy fine the possessor of 2,500 acres of land. They are a conquest 
of experience, and as far as they go are solid and lasting acquisitions 
towards the formation of a science of politics. But by what experi- 
ment has it ever been established that the rule of equality which 
undoubtedly prevails in the case of the administration of the law and 
the imposition of taxes, is also true in the distribution of political 
power? Among the ancients it was never tried, for the great bulk of 
the community were slaves. In Rome the lowering of the franchise, 
which fell far short of universal suffrage, led to the enormous 
expense of elections, which was recouped by extortion from the pro- 
vinces, and created a state of things so intolerable that the conquerors 
of the world sought and found their only refuge from electoral 
corruption in a despotism which reduced them to the level of the 
vanquished, and not unfrequently below it. We may appeal with 
the utmost confidence to all modern history to show us a single 
instance where a Government resting on the basis of universal 
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suffrage has been conducted, we will not say in accordance with the 
opinions of the rich, but with the opinions of the educated and 
refined part of society. We owe the happiness and prosperity 
which we have enjoyed in so large a measure, not to the guidance 
of the poor and ignorant, but of the educated and experienced, 
and may not unreasonably ask whether we are to suppose that our 
welfare will be preserved by means exactly the reverse of those by 
which it has been obtained and hitherto preserved. 

But experience is not merely mute on this question; it not 
only has nothing to say in favour of democracy; it has much to 
say against it. The advocates of abstract rights may for the pur- 
poses of their theory treat and speak of men as individuals, but 
experience teaches us that though you may invest them with 
political power as individuals, they use their power not as individuals 
but in classes. The result is, that while you are dreaming of equality 
you are creating the grossest inequality, by placing the minority, in 
which are included the rich and the educated, absolutely at the 
mercy of those who live by daily labour; that is, in the hands of 
persons possessing the least knowledge of State affairs and the 
strongest interest, from the only point of view which they are able 
to take, to violate that very equality on the ground of which they 
are admitted. The question is not of the personal qualities of the 
man admitted to the franchise, but of the fitness of the class to 
which he belongs for the exercise of supreme power.  Ilere also 
experience is our only guide, and she has not left us without suffi- 
cient warning. What she has taught us is comprised in a single 
phrase: Democracy cannot govern. There are some questions on 
which Democracy will hear no reason. It happily is not always 
able to rise to the consideration of anything so abstract as the 
principles of political economy, but when it attempts it, is invariably 
wrong. We owe the repeal of the corn-laws, not to the appreciation 
by the working classes of the superiority of the claims of the 
consumer to those of the producer, but to the incredible folly of the 
advocates of protection in linking their cause with the odious im- 
position of a bread tax. Democracy is the enemy of competition, and 
ever places its trust, not in the increase of consumers, but in the 
compulsory diminution of producers, It drives away cheap labour 
in California and Australia, and imposes heavy duties on what can 
be produced at home, as in Canada and Victoria. 


We have said there are subjects on which Democracy will hear 
no reason. There are others on which it will hear nothing at all. 
The poor make certain demands, founded on the heavy pressure of 
their necessities, and hold certain false principles as axioms; but 
if these demands are attended to and these principles are not 
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infringed, it is apt to leave the management of other affairs to those 
who enjoy, and often abuse, its confidence, and who, so long as they 
retain that confidence, can exercise power almost entirely divorced 
from responsibility. The wise and the highly educated may dis- 
approve, but the wise and the highly educated are not the audience 
to which the demagogue, the inseparable parasite of democracy, 
plays, and as long as he has the mob on his side he can afford to 
disregard the “high-flying critics at Buttons’.”’ We will not press 
this subject farther, but leave it to every one to imagine for himself 
how the present distribution of landed property, the public credit, 
the equal incidence of taxation, and our relations with our colonies, 
are to be managed by a Government which, as regards the interests of 
the poorer classes, is obliged to follow their dictation, and receives 
in return, as regards so many other subjects, almost irresponsible 
power. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent than the manner in which we 
treat the poorer classes of the community. Take two debates: the 
one on the extension of the franchise, the other on the measures 
which ought to be taken in order to check the spread of intem- 
perance. In the former we can see nothing but persons in every 
material respect our equals, deprived by arbitrary and unjust legis- 
lation of natural rights which they are just as well able to exercise 
as we are. But next day comes a debate on the means of checking 
the prevailing sin of intemperance. No words can be found strong 
enough to paint the degradation of those classes to some of whom it 
is the pride of the orator to have given the franchise, and to the rest 
of whom it is his wish to give it. Nor is this confined to mere 
words. Laws are passed, and proposals are made for other laws for 
enhancing the price of stimulants by the odious expedient of a mono- 
poly of what the class which these very statesmen wish to make 
supreme among us consider the comforts and almost the necessaries 
of life. Nothing is to be trusted to reason, everything is to be 
effected by the coarsest and most tyrannical means. May we not 
reasonably call on our senators to elect between these two views ; 
and if these classes are fit to be trusted with the supreme power 
in the State, to admit that they may also be trusted with the gratifi- 
cation of their own tastes and appetites; or if they are not to be 
so trusted, that they who have not the most ordinary control 
over themselves are scarcely qualified for supreme control over 
others ? . 

But it may be said, whatever force there may be in this reasoning 
applies to universal suffrage, while all that is now proposed is to 
extend the franchise to every householder. This admits of two 
answers. In the first place, the difference between household and 
manhood suffrage is one of degree, not of kind. With household 
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suffrage the power of government is already placed in the hands of 
the poorest householders, if they choose to use it. They become the 
dominant class, and those who are not prepared to submit to their 
rule cannot console themselves with the notion that the householders 
of the poorer sort have not the power, but must rely entirely on the 
chance that they will not have the wish to use it. In the next 
place, the plan now pursued in arguing this question is totally to 
ignore consequences, and to rest everything on abstract right and 
irresistible equality. Those who will not look,' must not expect to 
see; but we cannot doubt for a moment that if it were possible to 
persuade any one to consider what must be the inevitable result of 
the change now in contemplation, he would be forced to admit that 
it was the inevitable precursor to universal suffrage. When we 
have got household suffrage pure and simple, is the argument based 
on the injustice of inequality exhausted? Is abstract right to prevail 
for those who live in a house of their own, and expediency to come 
in to save us from those who do not? Will not those who have 
gone so far be disposed to say, “We have made enormous sacrifices for 
equality, and after all we have not got it. If it was worth while to 
do so much, it was surely worth while to do more. We have done 
so much for equality that we cannot afford to stop now. One more 
plunge, which cannot make matters much worse, and then we shall 
at least be able to say that we have done justice toeverybody”? Such 
reasoning will not only be plausible, we believe it will be correct, 
and that after once taking the step, on ground however fallacious, it 
will be more dangerous to stop than to go on. The principle of 
abstract right has never been admitted. Once admit it, and it is 
impossible to refuse its application to a case which cannot be distin- 
guished from that, to which everything will have been granted. 

We maintain that the problem before us is, not how we can most 
effectually wrench power and influence out of the hands of property 
and intelligence and place it in the hands of those classes which are 
least competent to use it and have the greatest temptation to abuse 
it, but how we can make the best possible House of Commons—that 
is, a house which, while possessing the confidence of the nation, shall 
be most equal to the discharge of duties which are every day 
becoming more and more the duties of government and adminis- 
tration. No concession should be made to the ery for equality, 
unless it appears that the State is menaced with more danger by its 
refusal than by its admission. No such case exists now, or ever has 
existed in this country. The lowering of the franchise as opposed 
to the redistribution of seats has been the work, not of popular 
agitators, but of scheming party politicians. When the danger 
arises it must be met, but there is no excuse for forcing on change 
which is not seriously demanded, in anticipation of what may 
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never occur. Putting this aside, the question that Parliament has 
to ask itself, when a new Reform Bill is proposed for its adoption, is, 
How will this measure improve the present House of Commons: 
how will it make it more fit to discharge the duties which we 
require from it? That is the simple question when a change in the 
organization of power—legislative, judicial, or administrative—is pro- 
posed. We place before ourselves the end to be attained, and the 
defects which hinder its attainment; and we consider the new 
proposal with reference to its power to attain those ends and remedy 
those defects. If we pursue this course we may not, indeed, make 
any startling or brilliant innovation, but we shall fulfil our duties as 
honest men and good citizens. If we persist in treating parlia- 
mentary reform, not as a momentous problem requiring the calmest 
judgment and the application of the soundest principles, but as an 
arena for the delivery of electioneering speeches and for conciliating 
the favour of certain classes at the expense of the higher and truer 
interests of the country, the precipice is before us down which so 
many States have, by the mad ambition of some and the cowardice 
and selfishness of others, been precipitated, and we shall have no 
other consolation than that, as we are the last, so we are among the 
most illustrious of the fallen. 


Rosert Lowe. 
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{r is inevitable, I suppose, that the world should judge of a man 
chiefly by what it has gained in him, and lost by his death, even 
though a very little reflection might sometimes show that the special 
qualities which made him so useful to the world implied others of a 
yet higher order, in which, to those who knew him well, these more 
conspicuous characteristics must have been well-nigh merged. And 
while of course it has given me great pleasure, as it must have given 
pleasure to all Bagehot’s friends, to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s evidently genuine tribute to his financial sagacity in 
the Budget speech, and Lord Granville’s eloquent acknowledg- 
ments of the value of Bagehot’s political counsels as editor of the 
Economist, in the speech delivered at the London University on the 
9th May, I have sometimes felt somewhat unreasonably vexed that 
those who appreciated so well what I might almost call the smallest 
part of him, appeared to know so little of the essence of him,—of the 
high-spirited, buoyant, subtle, speculative nature in which the ima- 
ginative qualities were even more remarkable than the judgment, 
and were indeed at the root of all that was strongest in the judg- 
ment,—of the gay and dashing humour which was the life of every 
conversation in which he joined,—and of the visionary nature to 
which the commonest things often seemed the most marvellous, and 
the marvellous things the most intrinsically probable. To those 
who hear of Bagehot only as an original political economist and 
a lucid political thinker, a curiously false image of him must be 
suggested. Certainly if they are among the multitude misled by 
Carlyle, who regard all political economists as “ the dreary pro- 
fessors of a dismal science,” they will probably conjure up an arid 
disquisitionist on value and cost of production ; and even if assured 
of Bagehot’s imaginative power, they may perhaps only understand 
by the expression that capacity for feverish preoccupation which 
makes the mention of “ Peel’s Act” summon up to the faces of 
certain fanatics a hectic glow, or the rumour of paper currencies 
blanch others with the pallor of true passion. The truth, however, 
is, that the best qualities which Bagehot had, both as economist and 
as politician, were of a kind which the majority of economists and 
politicians do not specially possess. I do not mean that it was in 
any way an accident that he was an original thinker in either sphere; 
far from it. But I do think that what he brought to political 
and economical science, he brought in some sense from outside 
their normal range,—that the man of business and the financier 
in him fell within such sharp and well-defined limits that he knew 
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better than most of his class where their special weakness lay, and 
where their special functions ended. This, at all events, I am quite 
sure of, that so far as his judgment was sounder than other men’s— 
and on many subjects it was much sounder—it was so not in 
spite of, but in consequence of, the excursive imagination and vivid 
humour which are so often accused of betraying otherwise sober 
minds into dangerous aberrations. In him both lucidity and 
caution were directly traceable to the force of his imagination. 

I first met Bagehot at University College, London, when we 
were neither of us over seventeen. I was struck by the questions 
put by a lad with large dark eyes and florid complexion to the late 
Professor De Morgan, who was lecturing to us, as his custom was, 
on the great difficulties involved in what we thought we all under- 
stood perfectly, such, for example, as the meaning of 0, of nega- 
tive quantities, or the grounds of probable expectation. Bagehot’s 
questions showed that he had both read and thought more on these 
subjects than most of us, and I was eager to make his acquaintance, 
which soon ripened into an intimate friendship, in which there has 
been no intermission from that time to this. Some will regret that 
Bagehot did not go to Oxford, the reason being that his father, who 
was a Unitarian, objected on principle to all doctrinal tests, and 
would never have permitted a son of his to go to either of the older 
Universities while those tests were required of the undergraduates. 
And I am not at all sure that University College, London, was not 
at that time a much more awakening place of education for young 
men than almost any Oxford college. Bagehot himself, I suspect, 
thought so. Fifteen years later he wrote, in his essay on Sheliey, 
“A distinguished pupil of the University of Oxford once observed to 
us, ‘ The use of the University of Oxford is that no one can overread 
themselves there. The appetite for knowledge is repressed.’” And 
whatever may have been defective in University College, London— 
and no doubt much was defective—nothing of the kind could 
have been said of it when we were students there. Indeed in 
those years London was a place with plenty of intellectual stimulus 
in it) for young men, while in University College itself there was 
quite enough vivacious and original teaching to make that stimulus 
available to the full. It is sometimes said that it needs the quiet of 
a country town remote from the capital to foster the love of genuine 
study in young men. But of this, at least, Iam sure, that Gower 
Street, and Oxford Street, and the New Road, and the dreary chain 
of squares from Euston to Bloomsbury, were the scenes of discussions 
as eager and as abstract as ever were the sedate cloisters or the 
flowery river-meadows of Cambridge or Oxford. Once, I remember, 
in the vehemence of our argument as to whether the so-called logical 
principle of identity (A is A) were entitled to rank as a “law of 
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thought,” or only as a postulate of language, Bagehot and I 
wandered up and down Regent Street for something like two hours 
in the vain attempt to find Oxford Street ;— 
** And yet what days were those, Parmenides, 

When we were young, when we could number friends 

In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 

When with elated hearts we joined your train, 

Ye sun-born virgins, on the road of truth. 

Then we could still enjoy, then neither thought 

Nor outward things were closed and dead to us, 

But we received the shock of mighty thoughts 

On single minds with a pure natural joy ; 

And if the sacred load oppressed our brain 

We had the power to feel the pressure eased, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow free again 

In the delightful commerce of the world.” 


Bagehot has himself described, evidently from his own experience, 
the kind of life we lived in those days, in one of his articles on 
Oxford Reform. ‘So too, in youth, the real plastic energy is not 
in tutors or lecturers or in books ‘ got up,’ but in Wordsworth and 
Shelley, in the books that all read because all like, in what all talk of, 
because all are interested, in the argumentative walk or disputatious 
lounge, in the impact of young thought upon young thought, of 
fresh thought on fresh thought, of hot thought on hot thought, in 
mirth and refutation, in ridicule and laughter—for these are the 
free play of the natural mind, and these cannot be got without a 
college.” 

The late Professor Sewell, when asked to give his pupils some 
clear conception of the old Greek sophists, is said to have replied 
that he could not do this better than by referring them to the 
professors of University College, London. I do not think there was 
much force in the sarcasm; for though Professor T. Hewitt Key, 
whose restless and ingenious mind led him many a wild dance after 
etymological will-of-the-wisps—I remember, for instance, his cheer- 
fully accepting the suggestion that ‘ better’ and “bad” (“ melior” 
and “malus”) came from the same root, and accounting for it by 
the probable disposition of hostile tribes to call everything bad 
which their enemics called good, and everything good which their 
enemies called bad—may have had in him much of the brilliance 
and something also perhaps of the flightiness of the old sophist, it 
would be hard to imagine men more severe in exposing pretentious 
conceits and dispelling dreams of theoretic omniscience, than Pro- 
fessors De Morgan, Malden, and Long. De Morgan, who at that 
time was in the midst of his controversy on formal logic with Sir 
William Hamilton, was, indeed, characterized by the great Edinburgh 
metaphysician as “profound in mathematics, curious in logic, but 
wholly deficient in architectonic power;” yet, for all that, his 
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lectures on the Theory of Limits were a far better logical 
discipline for young men than Sir William Hamilton’s on the 
Law of the Unconditioned or the Quantification of the Predi- 
cate. Professor Malden contrived to imbue us with a love of that 
fastidious taste and that exquisite nicety in treating questions of 
scholarship, which has, perhaps, been more needed and less cultivated 
in Gower Street than any other of the higher elements of a college 
education ; while Professor Long’s caustic irony, accurate and 
almost ostentatiously dry learning, and profoundly stoical tempera- 
ment, were as antithetic to the temper of the sophist as human 
qualities could possibly be. 

The time of our college life was pretty nearly contemporaneous 
with the life of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and the great agitation 
in favour of free trade. To us this was useful rather from the 
general impulse it gave to political discussion, and the literary 
curiosity it excited in us as to the secret of true eloquence, than 
because it anticipated in any considerable degree the later-acquired 
taste for economical science. Bagehot and I seldom missed an 
opportunity of hearing together the matchless practical disquisitions 
of Mr. Cobden,—lucid and homely, yet glowing with intense convic- 
tion,—the profound passion and careless, though artistic, scorn of 
Mr. Bright, and the artificial and elaborately ornate periods, and 
[i witty, though somewhat ad captandum epigrams of Mr. W. J. Fox 
| (afterwards M.P. for Oldham). Indeed, we scoured London together 
to hear any kind of oratory that had gained a reputation of its 
own, and compared all we heard with the declamation of Burke 
and the rhetoric of Macaulay, many of whose later essays came out 
and were eagerly discussed by us while we were together at college. 
In our conversations on these essays, I remember that I always 
bitterly attacked, while Bagehot moderately defended, the glorifica- 
tion of compromise which marks all Macaulay’s writings. Even in 
early youth Bagehot had much of that “ animated moderation ”’ which 
he praises so highly in his latest work. Ile was a voracious reader, 
especially of history, and had a far truer appreciation of historical 
conditions, than most young thinkers; indeed, the broad historical 
sense which characterized him from first to last, made him more 
alive than ordinary students to the urgency of circumstance, and far 
less disposed to indulge in abstract moral criticism from a modern 
point of view. On theology, as on all other subjects, Bagehot was at 
this time more Conservative than myself, he sharing his mother’s 
orthodoxy, and I at that time accepting heartily the Unitarianism 
of my own people. Theology was, however, I think, the only sub- 
ject on which in later life we, to some degree at least, exchanged 
places, though he never at any time, however doubtful he may 
have become on some of the cardinal issues of historical Chris- 
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tianity, accepted the Unitarian position. Indeed, within the last 
two or three years of his life, he spoke on one occasion of the 
Trinitarian doctrine as probably the best account which human 
reason could render of the mystery of the self-existent mind. 

In those early days Bagehot’s manner was often supercilious. 
We used to attack him for his intellectual arrogance—his ufpis we 
called it in our college slang—a quality which I believe was not 
really in him at all, though he had then much of its external appear- 
ance. Nevertheless his genuine contempt for what was intellectually 
feeble was not accompanied by an even adequate appreciation of his 
own powers. At college, however, his satirical “hear, hear,” was a for- 
midable sound in the debating society, and one which took the heart 
out of many a younger speaker, and the contemptuous “‘ How much ? ” 
with which in conversation he would meet an over-eloquent expres- 
sion, was always of a nature to reduce a man, as the mathematical 
phrase goes, to his “lowest terms.” In maturer life he became 
much gentler and mellower, and often even delicately considerate for 
others; but his inner scorn for ineffectual thought remained in some 
degree natural to him, though very reticently expressed, to the last. 
For instance, I remember his attacking me for my mildness in 
criticizing a book which, though it professed to rest on a basis of 
clear thought, really missed all its points. ‘‘There is a pale whitey- 
brown substance,” he wrote to me, “in the man’s books, which 
people who don’t think, take for thought, but it isn’t ;” and he up- 
braided me much for not saying plainly that the man was a muff. 
In his youth this scorn for anything like the vain beating of 
the wings in the attempt to think clearly, was at its maximum. It 
was increased, I think, by that which was one of his greatest 
qualities, his remarkable “detachment” of mind—in other words, 
his comparative inaccessibility to the contagion of blind sympathy. 
Most men, more or less unconsciously, shrink from even thinking 
what they feel to be out of sympathy with the feelings of their 
neighbours, unless under some strong incentive to do so; and in 
this way the sources of much true and important criticism are dried 
up through the mere diffusion and ascendancy of conventional but 
sincere habits of social judgment. And no doubt for the greater 
number of us this is much the best. We are worth more for the 
purpose of constituting and strengthening the cohesive power of the 
social bond, than we should ever be worth for the purpose of criti- 
cizing feebly—and with little effect, perhaps, except the disorganizing 
effect of seeming ill-nature—the various incompetences and mis- 
carriages of our neighbours’ intelligence. But Bagehot’s intellect 
was always far too powerful and original to render him available for 
the function of mere social cement, and full as he was of genuine 
kindness and hearty personal affections, he certainly had not in 
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any high degree that sensitive instinct as to what others would 
feel, which so often shapes even the thoughts of men, and still 
oftener their speech, into mild and complaisant, but unmeaning 
and unfruitful, forms. 

Thus it has been said that in his very amusing article on 
Crabb Robinson, published in this Review upwards of eight years 
ago,’ he was more than a little rough in his delineation of that 
quaint old friend of our earlier life. And, certainly, there is 
7 something of the naturalist’s realistic manner of describing the 
habits of a new species, in the paper, though there is not a 
grain of malice or even depreciatory bias in it, and though 
there is a very sincere regard manifested throughout. But that 
essay will illustrate admirably what I mean by saying that 
Bagehot’s detachment of mind, and the deficiency in him of any 
aptitude for playing the part of mere social cement, tended to give 
the impression of an intellectual arrogance which—certainly in the 
sense of self-esteem or self-assertion—did not in the least belong to 
him. In the essay I have just mentioned, he describes how Crabb 
Robinson, when he gave his somewhat famous breakfast-parties, 
used to forget to make the tea, then lost his keys, then told a long 
story about a bust of Wicland during the extreme agony of his guests’ 
appetites, and finally, perhaps, withheld the cup of tea he had at last 
poured out, while he regaled them with a poem of Wordsworth’s or 
a diatribe against Hazlitt. And Bagehot adds, “The more astute 
of his guests used to breakfast before they came, and then there was 
much interest in seeing a steady literary man, who did not under- 
stand the region, in agonies at having to hear three stories before he 
got his tea, one again between his milk and his sugar, another 
between his butter and his toast, and additional zest in making a 
stealthy inquiry that was sure to intercept the coming delicacies by 
bringing on Schiller and Goethe.’ The only “astute” person 
referred to was, I imagine, Bagehot himself, who confessed to me, 
much to my amusement, that this was always his own precaution 
before one of Crabb Robinson’s breakfasts. I doubt if anybody else 
ever thought of it. It was very characteristic in him that he 
should have not only noticed—for that of course any one might 
do—this weak element in Crabb Robinson’s breakfasts, but should 
have kept it so distinctly before his mind as to make it the 
centre, as it were, of a policy, and the opportunity of a mischievous 
stratagem to try the patience of others. It showed how much of 
the social naturalist there was in him. If any race of animals could 
understand a naturalist’s account of their ways and habits, and of 
the devices he adopted to get those ways and habits more amusingly 
or instructively displayed before him, no doubt they would think that 

(1) See Fortnightly Review for August, 1869. 
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he was a cynic; and it was this intellectual detachment, as of a 
social naturalist, from the society in which he moved, which made 
Bagehot’s remarks often seem somewhat harsh, when, in fact, they 
were animated not only by no suspicion of malice, but by the most 
cordial and earnest friendliness. Owing to this separateness of mind, 
he described more strongly and distinctly traits which, when deli- 
neated by a friend, we expect to find painted in the softened 
manner of one who is half disposed to imitate or adopt them. 

Yet though I have used the word “naturalist”? to denote the 
keen and solitary observation with which Bagehot watched society, 
no word describes him worse if we attribute to it any of that cold- 
ness and stillness of curiosity which we are apt to associate with 
scientific vigilance. Especially in his youth, buoyancy, vivacity, 
velocity of thought, were of the essence of the impression which he 
made. He had high spirits and great capacities for enjoyment, 
great sympathies indeed with the old English cavalier. In his essay 
on Macaulay he paints that character with profound sympathy :— 

‘What historian, indced,” he says, ‘“‘has ever estimated the Cavalier 
character? There is Clarendon, the grave, rhetorical, decorous lawyer—piling 
words, congealing arguments—very stately, a little grim. There is Hume, the 
Scotch metaphysician, who has made out the best case for such people as never 
were, for a Charles who never died, for a Strafford who could never have been 
attainted, a saving, calculating North-countryman, fat, impassive, who lived on 
eightpence a day. What have these people to do with an enjoying English 
gentleman? Talk of the ways of spreading a wholesome Conservatism through- 
out the country . . . as far as communicating and establishing your creed is 
concerned, try a little pleasure. The way to keep up old customs is to enjoy 
old customs; the way to be satisfied with the present state of things, is to 
enjoy that state of things. ,Over the ‘ Cavalier’ mind, this world passes with 
a thrill of delight; there is an exultation in a daily event, zest in the ‘regular 
thing,’ joy at an old feast.” 

And that aptly represents himself. Such arrogance as he seemed. 
to have in early life was the arrogance as much of enjoyment as of 
detachment of mind,—the znsouciance of the old cavalier as much at 
least as the calm of a mind not accessible to the contagion of social 
feelings. He always talked, in youth, of his spirits as inconveniently 
high ; and once wrote to me that he did not think they were quite 
as “ boisterous ” as they had been, and that his fellow-creatures were 
not sorry for the abatement; nevertheless, he added, “I am quite 
fat, gross, andruddy.” He was, indeed, excessively fond of hunting, 
vaulting, and almost all muscular effort, so that his life would be 
wholly misconceived by any one who, hearing of his “detachment ” 
of thought, should picture his mind as a vigilantly observant, far- 
away intelligence, such as Hawthorne’s for example. He liked to be 
in the thick of the mé/ée when talk grew warm, though he was 
never so absorbed in it as not to keep his mind cool. 

Bagehot was a Somersetshire man, with all the richness of nature 
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and love for the external glow of life which the most characteristic 
counties of the south-west of England contrive to give to their 
most characteristic sons. 


‘“‘ This north-west corner of Spain,” he wrote once to a newspaper from the 
Pyrenees, ‘‘ is the only place out of England where I should like to live. It is 
a sort of better Devonshire; the coast is of the same kind, the sun is more 
brilliant, the sea is more brilliant, and there are mountains in the background. 
I have seen some more beautiful places and many grander, but I should not 
like to live in them. As Mr. Emerson puts it, ‘1 do not want to go to Heaven 
before my time.’ My English nature by early use and long habit is tied to a 
certain kind of scenery, soon feels the want of it, and is apt to be alarmed as 
well as pleased at perpetual snow and all sorts of similar beauties. But here 
about San Sebastian, you have the best England can give you (at least if you 
hold as I do that Devonshire is the finest of our counties), and the charm, 
the ineffable, indescribable charm, of the South too. Probably the sun has 
some secret effect on the nervous system that makes one inclined to be pleased, 
but the golden light lies upon everything, and one fancies that one is charmed 
only by the outward loveliness.” 


The vivacity and warm colouring of the landscapes of the South of 
England certainly had their full share in moulding his tastes, and 
possibly even his style. 

Bagehot took the mathematical scholarship with his Bachelor’s 
degree in the University of London in 1846, and the gold medal in 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy with his Master’s degree in 1848, 
in reading for which he mastered for the first time those principles 
of political economy, which were to receive so much illustration from 
his genius in later years. But at this time philosophy, poetry, and 
theology had, I think, a much greater share of his attention than 
any narrow and more sharply defined science. Shakespeare, Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth, Coleridge, Martineau, and John Henry 
Newman, all in their way exerted a great influence over his mind, 
and divided, not unequally, with the authors whom he was bound to. 
study—that is, the Greek philosophers, together with Hume, Kant, J. 
S. Mill, and Sir William Hamilton—the time at his disposal. I have 
no doubt that for seven or eight years of his life, the Roman Catholic 
Church had a great fascination for his imagination, though I do not 
think that he was ever at all near conversion. He was intimate with 
all Dr. Newman’s writings. And of these, the Oxford sermons, and the 
poems in the Lyra Apostolica afterwards separately published—partly, 
I believe, on uccount of the high estimate of them which Bagehot 
himself had given—were always his special favourites. The little 
poetry he wrote—and it is evident that he never had the kind of 
instinct for, or command of, language which is the first condition of 
genuine poetic genius,—seems to me to have been obviously written 
under the spell which Dr. Newman’s own few but finely chiselled 
poems had cast upon him. If I give one specimen of these poems, 
it is not that I think it in any way an adequate expression of 
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Bagehot’s powers, but for a very different reason, because it will 
show those who have inferred from his other writings that his mind 
never deeply concerned itself with religion, how great is their mis- 
take. Nor is there any real poverty of resource in these lines, 
except perhaps in the awkward mechanism of some of them. They 
were probably written when he was twenty-three or twenty-four. 


“To THE RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
“ Casta inceste.”’—Lucretius. 
‘*Thy lamp of faith is brightly trimmed, 
Thy eager eye is not yet dimmed, 
Thy stalwart step is yet unstayed, 
Thy words are well obeyed. 


‘‘Thy proud voice yaunts of strength from heaven, 
Thy proud foes carp, ‘ By hell’s art given: 
No Titan thou of earth-born bands, 
Strange Church of hundred hands, 


‘‘ Nursed without knowledge, born of night, 
With hand of power and thoughts of light, 
As Britain seas, far-reachingly 

O’er-rul’st thou history. 


‘Wild as La Pucelle in her hour, 
O’er prostrate realms with awe-girt power 
Thou marchest steadfast on thy path 
Through wonder, love, and wrath. 


‘¢ And will thy end be such as hers, 
O’erpowered by earthly mail-clad powers, 
Condemned for cruel, magic art, 

- Though awful, bold of heart ? 


‘‘ Through thorn-clad Time’s unending waste 
With ardent step alone thou strayest, 
As Jewish scape-goats tracked the wild 
Unholy, consecrate, defiled. 


“‘ Use not thy truth in manner rude 
To rule for gain the multitude, 
Or thou wilt see that truth depart, 
To seek some holier heart ; 


«‘Then thou wilt watch thy errors lorn, 
O’erspread by shame, o’erswept by scorn, 
In lonely want without hope’s smile, 

As Tyre her weed-clad isle. 


‘* Like once thy chief, thou bear’st Christ’s name ; 
Like him thou hast denied his shame, 
Bold, eager, skilful, confident, 
Oh, now like him repent!” 


That has certainly no sign of the hand of the master in it, for the 
language is not moulded and vivified by the thought, but the thought 
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itself is fine. There is still better evidence than these lines would 
afford of the fascination which the Roman Catholic Church had for 
Bagehot. A year or two later, in the letters on the coup d’ctat to 
which I shall soon have to refer, there occurs the following passage. 
(He is trying to explain how the cleverness, the moral restlessness, 
and intellectual impatience of the French, all tend to unfit them 
for a genuine parliamentary government.) 


“TIT do not know that I can exhibit the way these qualities of the French 
character operate on their opinions better than by telling you how the Roman 
Catholic Church deals with them. I have rather attended to it since I came 
here. It gives sermons almost an interest, their being in French, and to those 
curious in intellectual matters, itis worth observing. In other times, and even 
now in out-of-the-way Spain, I suppose it may be true that the Catholic Church 
was opposed to inquiry and reasoning. But it is not so now and here. Loudly 
from the pens of a hundred writers, from the tongues of a thousand pulpits, in 
every note of thrilling scorn and exulting derision, she proclaims the contrary. 
Be she Christ’s workman or Antichrist’s, she knows her work too well. ‘ Reason, 
reason, reason!’ exclaims she to the philosophers of this world. ‘ Put in practice 
what you teach, if you would have others believe it. Be consistent. Do not 
prate to us of private judgment, when you are but yourselves repeating what 
you heard in the nursery, ill-mumbled remnants of a Catholic tradition. No; 
exemplify what you command; inquire and make search. Seek and we warn 
you that ye will never find, yet do as ye will. Shut yourselves up in a room, 
make your mind a blank, go down (as you speak) into the depth of your con- 
sciousness, scrutinise the mental structure, inquire for the elements of belief, 
—spend years, your best years, in the occupation,—and at length, when your 
eyes are dim and your brain hot, and your hands unsteady, then reckon what 
you have gained. Sec if you cannot count on your fingers the certainties you 
have reached; reflect which of them you doubted yesterday, which you may 
disbelieve to-morrow, or rather make haste, assume at random some essential 
credenda,—write down your inevitable postulates, enumerate your necessary 
axioms, toil on, toil on, spin your spider’s web, adore your own soul, or if ye 
prefer it, choose some German nostrum; try an intellectual intuition, or the 
pure reason, or the intelligible ideas, or the mesmeric clairvoyance, and when 
so, or somehow, you have attained your results, try them on mankind. Don’t 
go out into the byeways and hedges; it is unnecessary. Ring a bell, call in 
the servants, give them a course of lectures, cite Aristotle, review Descartes, 
panegyrize Plato, and see if the bonne will understand you. It is you that say 
Vox populi, vor Dei. You see the people reject you. Or suppose you succeed, 
—what you call succeeding. Your books are read; for three weeks or even a 
season you are the idol of the salons. Your hard words are on the lips of 
women ;, then a change comes, a new actress appears at the Théatre Frangais 
or the opera; her charms eclipse your theories ; or a great catastrophe occurs ; 
politica’ liberty, it is said, is annihilated. J7 faut se fuire mouchard, is the 
observation of scoffers. Anyhow you are forgotten. Fifty years may be the 
gestation of a philosophy, not three its life. Before long, before you go to 
your graye, your six disciples leave you for some newer master, or to set up 
for themselves. The poorest priest in the remotest region of the Basses Alpes 
has more power over men’s souls than human cultivation. Tis ill-mouthed 
masses move women’s souls—can you? Ye scoff at Jupiter, yet he at least was 
believed in, you never have been. Idol for idol, the dethroned is better than 
the wnthroned. No, if you would reason, if you would teach, if you would 
speculate,—come to us. We have our premises ready ; years upon years before 
you were born, intellects whom the best of you delight to magnify, toiled to 
systematize the creed of ages. Years upon years after you are dead, better 
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heads than yours will find new matter there to define, to divide, to arrange. 
Consider the hundred volumes of Aquinas. Which of you desire a higher life 
than that ;—to deduce, to subtilise, discriminate, systematize, and decide the 
highest truth, and to be believed. Yet such was his luck, his enjoyment. He 
was what you would be. No, no, credite, credite. Ours is the life of specula- 
tion. The cloister is the home for the student. Philosophy is stationary, 
Catholicism progressive. You call. We are heard, &c.’ So speaks each 
preacher according to his ability. And when the dust and noise of present 
controversies have passed away, and, in the interior of the night, some grave 
historian writes out the tale of half-forgotten times, let him not forget to 
observe that, profoundly as the mediseyal Church subdued the superstitious 
cravings of a painful and barbarous age, in after years she dealt more discern- 
ingly still with the feverish excitement, the feeble vanities, and the dogmatic 
impatience of an over-intellectual generation.” 

It is obvious, I think, both from the poem, and from these. reflec- 
tions, that what attracted Bagehot in the Church of Rome was the 
historical prestige and social authority she had accumulated in 
believing and uncritical ages for use in the unbelieving and critical 
age in which we live,—while what he condemned and dreaded in 
her was her tendency to use her power over the multitude for 
purposes of a low ambition. 

And as I am on this subject, die will be, I think, the best 
opportunity I shall have to say what I have got to say of Bagehot’s 
later religious belief, without returning to it when I have to deal 
with a period in which the greatest part of his spare intellectual energy 
was given to other subjects. I do not think that the religious 
affections were very strong in Bagehot’s mind, but the primitive 
religious instincts certainly were. From childhood he was what he 
certainly remained to the last, in spite of the rather antagonistic 
influence of the able scientific group of men from whom he learned 
so much,—a thorough transcendentalist, by which I mean one who 
could never doubt that there was a real foundation of the universe 
distinct from the outward show of its superficial qualities, and that the 
substance is never exhaustively expressed in these qualities. He 
often repeats in his essays Shelley’s fine line, “ Lift not the painted 
veil which those who live call life,’ and the essence at least of the 
idea in it, haunted him from his very childhood. In the essay 
on “ Hartley Coleridge,”—perhaps the most perfect in style of any 
of his writings, —he describes most powerfully, and evidently in great 
measure from his own experience, the mysterious confusion between 
appearances and realities which so bewildered little Hartley,—the 
difficulty that he complained of in distinguishing between the 
various Hartleys,—“ picture Hartley,” ‘shadow Hartley,” and 
between Hartley the subject and Hartley the object, the enigmatic 
blending of which last two Hartleys the child expressed by catching 
hold of his own arm, and then calling himself the “ catch-me-fast 
Hartley.” And in dilating on this bewildering experience of the 
child’s, Bagehot borrows from his own recollections :— 
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‘* All children have a world of their own, as distinct from that of the grown 
people who gravitate around them, as the dreams of girlhood from our prosaic 
life, or the ideas of the kitten that plays with the falling leaves, from those 

: of her carnivorous mother that ‘catches mice and is sedulous in her domestic 
duties. But generally about this interior existence children are dumb. You 
have warlike ideas, but you cannot say to a sinewy relative, ‘My dear aunt, 
I wonder when the big bush in the garden will begin to walk about ; I’m sure 
it’s a crusader, and I was cutting it all the day with my steel sword. But 
what do you think, aunt,? for I’m puzzled about its legs, because you see, aunt, 
it has only one stalk—and besides, aunt, the leaves.’ You cannot remark this 
in secular life, but you hack at the infelicitous bush till you do not wholly 


reject the idea that your small garden is Palestine, and yourself the most 
adventurous of knights.” 


They have a tradition in the family that this is but a fragment 
from Bagehot’s own imaginative childhood, and certainly this 
visionary element in him was very vivid to the last. However, the 
transcendental or intellectual basis of religious belief was soon 
strengthened in him, as readers of his remarkable paper on Bishop 
Butler will easily see, by those moral and retributive instincts which 
warn us of the meaning and consequences of guilt. 


‘‘The moral principle,” he wrote in that essay, ‘‘ whatever may be said to 
the contrary by complacent thinkers, is really and to most men a principle of 
fear. . . . Conscience is the condemnation of ourselves; we expect a penalty. 
As the Greek proverb teaches, Where there is shame, there is fear... . How to 
be free from this is the question. How to get loose from this—how to be rid 

Li of the secret tie which binds the strong man and cramps his pride and makes 
him angry at the beauty of the universe, which will not let him go forth like 
a great animal, like the king of the forest, in the glory of his might, but 
6 sah which restrains him with an inner fear and a secret foreboding that if he do 

but exalt himself he shall be abased, if he do but set forth his own dignity 
he will offend ONE who will deprive him of it. This, as has often been pointed 
out, is the source of the bloody rites of heathendom.” 


And then, after a powerful passage in which he describes the sacri- 
ficial superstitions of men like Achilles, he returns, with a flash of 
his own peculiar humour, to Bishop Butler, thus :— 





“Of course it is not this kind of fanaticism that we impute to a prelate of 
the English Church ; human sacrifices are not respectable, and Achilles was 
not rector of Stanhope. But though the costume and circumstances of life 
change,’the human heart does not; its feelings remain. The same anxiety, 
the same consciousness of personal sin, which lead, in barbarous times, to 
what has been described, show themselves in civilised life as well. In this 
quieter period, their great manifestation is scrupulosity ; ” 


which he goes on to describe as a sort of inexhaustible anxiety 
for perfect compliance with the minutest positive commands which 
may be made the condition of forgiveness for the innumerable lapses 
of moral obligation. I am not criticizing the paper, or I should point 
out that Bagehot failed in it to draw out the distinction between the 
primitive moral instinct and the corrupt superstition into which it 
runs, but I believe that he recognised the weight of this moral 
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testimony of the conscience to a divine Judge, as well as the tran- 
ecendental testimony of the intellect to an eternal substance of things, 
to the end of his life. And certainly the reality of human free-will 
as the condition of all genuine moral life, he firmly believed. In his 
Physics and Politics,—the subtle and original essay upon which, 
in conjunction with the essay on the British Constitution, Bagchot’s 
reputation as a European thinker chiefly rests,—he repeatedly guards 
himself (for instance pp. 9, 10) against being supposed to think that 
in accepting the principle of evolution, he has accepted anything 
inconsistent either with spiritual creation, or with the free-will of 
man. On the latter point he adds, ‘‘ No doubt the modern doctrine 
of the ‘conservation of force,’ if applied to decision, is inconsistent 
with free-will; if you hold that force is ‘never lost or gained,’ you 
cannot hold that there is a real gain, a sort of new creation of it in 
free volition. But Ihave nothing to do here with the universal ‘ con- 
servation of force.’ The conception of the nervous organs as stores 
of will-made power, does not raise or need so vast a discussion.” 
And in the same book he repeatedly uses the expression ‘“ Pro- 
vidence,” evidently in its natural meaning, to express the ultimate 
force at work behind the march of “ eyolution.’’ Indeed in conversa- 
tion with me on this subject he often said how much higher a con- 
ception of the creative mind the new Darwinian ideas seemed to 
him to have introduced, as compared with those contained in what 
is called the argument from contrivance and design. On the 
subject of personal immortality too, I do not think that Bagehot 
ever wavered. THe often spoke, and even wrote, of ‘that vague 
sense of eternal continuity which is always about the mind, and 
which no one could bear to lose,” and described it as being much 
more important to us than it even appears to be, important as that 
is ;—for he said, “‘ when we think we are thinking of the past, we are 
only thinking of a future that is to be like it.” But with the exception 
of these cardinal points, I could hardly say how much Bagehot’s 
mind was or was not affected by the great speculative controversies of 
later years. Certainly he became much more doubtful concerning 
the force of the historical evidence of Christianity than I ever was, 
and rejected I think entirely, though on what amount of personal 
study he had founded his opinion I do not know, the apostolic origin 
of the fourth gospel. Possibly his mind may have been latterly in 
suspense as to miracle altogether, though I am pretty sure that he 
had not come to a negative conclusion. He belonged, in common 
with myself, during the last years of his life, to a society in which 
these fundamental questions were often discussed, but he seldom 
spoke in it, and told me very recently that he shrank from such dis- 
cussions on religious points, feeling that, in debates of this kind, 
they were not and could not be treated with anything like thorough- 
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ness. On the whole, I think, the cardinal article of his faith would 
be adequately represented even in the latest period of his life by the 
following passage in his essay on Bishop Butler :— 


‘“‘TIn every step of religious argument we require the assumption, the belief, 
the faith, if the word is better, in an absolutely perfect Being; in and by whom 
we are,"who is omnipotent as well as most holy ; who moves on the face of the 
whole world, and ruleth all things by the word of his power. If we grant this, 
the difficulty of the opposition between what is here called the natural and the 
supernatural religion is removed; and without granting it, that difficulty is 

| perhapsinsuperable. It follows from the very idea and definition of an infinitely 
perfect Being, that he is within us, as well as without us,—ruling the clouds of 
the air and the fishes of the sea, as well as the fears and thoughts of men; 
smiling through the smile of nature as well as warning with the pain of con- 
science,—‘ sine qualitate bonum; sine quantitate magnum; sine indigentia, 
creatorem ; sine situ preesidentem; sine habitu omnia continentem ; sine loco 
ubique totum; sine tempore sempiternum; sine ulla sui mutatione mutabilia 
facientem, nihilque patientem.’ If we assume this, life is simpie; without this, 
all is dark.” 


After Bagehot had taken his Master’s degree, and while he was 
still reading law in London, and hesitating between the bar and the 
famity bank, there came as principal to University Hall (which is 
a hall of residence in connection with University College, London, 
established by the Presbyterians and Unitarians after the passing of 
the Dissenters’ Chapel Act), the man who had, I think, a greater 
intellectual fascination for Bagehot than any of his contemporaries, 
—Arthur Hugh Clough, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
author of various poems of great genius, more or less familiar 
to the public, though Clough is perhaps better known as the sub- 
ae ject of the exquisite poem written on his death in 1861, by his 
friend Matthew Arnold,—the poem to which he gave the name of 

“ Thyrsis,’—than by even the most popular of his own. Bagehot 
had subscribed for the erection of University Hall, and took an 
active part at one time on its council. Thus he saw a good deal of 
Clough, and did what he could to mediate between that enigma to 
Presbyterian parents—a college-head who held himself serenely 
neutral on almost all moral and educational subjects interesting to 
parents and pupils, except the observance of disciplinary rules,— 
and the managing body who bewildered him, and were by him 
bewildered. I don’t think Bagehot and Clough’s other friends 
f were very successful in their mediation, but he at least gained in 
Clough a cordial friend and a theme of profound intellectual and 
moral interest to himself which lasted him his life, and never failed 
to draw him into animated discussion long after Clough’s own 
premature death; and I think I can trace the effect which some of 
Clough’s writings had on Bagehot’s mind to the very end of his career. 
There were some points of likeness between Bagehot and Clough, 
but many more of difference. Both had the capacity for boyish 
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spirits in them, and the florid colour which usually accompanies 
a good deal of animal vigour; both were reserved men with 
a great dislike of anything like the appearance of false sentiment, 
and both were passionate admirers of Wordsworth’s poetry ; but 
Clough was slightly lymphatic, with a great tendency to unex- 
pressed and unacknowledged discouragement, and to the paralysis 
of silent embarrassment when suffering from such feelings, while 
Bagehot was keen, and very quickly evacuated embarrassing posi- 
tions, and never returned te them. When, however, Clough was 
happy and at ease, there was a calm and silent radiance in his face, 
and his head was set with a kind of stateliness on his shoulders, that 
gave him almost an Olympian air; but this would sometimes vanish 
in a moment into an embarrassed taciturnity that was quite uncouth. 
One of his friends declares that the man who was said to be “a 
cross between a schoolboy and a bishop,” must have been like Clough. 
There was in him, too, a large Chaucerian simplicity and a flavour of 
homeliness, so that now and then, when the light shone into his 
eyes, there was something, in spite of the air of fine scholarship 
and culture, which reminded one of the best likenesses of Burns. 
It was of Clough, I believe, that Emerson was thinking (though 
knowing Clough intimately as he did, he was of course speaking 
mainly in joke) when he described the Oxford of that day thus: 
“Ah, says my languid Oxford gentleman,—nothing new, and 
nothing true, and no matter.” No saying could misrepresent 
Clough’s really buoyant and simple character more completely than 
that ; but doubtless many of his sayings and writings, treating, as 
they did, most of the greater problems of life as insoluble, and 
enjoining a self-possessed composure under the discovery of their 
insolubility, conveyed an impression very much like this to men 
who came only occasionally in contact with him. Bagehot, in his 
article on Crabb Robinson, says that the latter, who in those days 
seldom remembered names, always described Clough as “ that 
admirable and accomplished man,—you know whom I mean,—the 
one who never says anything.” And certainly Clough was often 
taciturn to the last degree, or if he opened his lips, delighted to 
open them only to scatter confusion by discouraging, in words at 
least, all that was then called earnestness,—as, for example, by 
asking, “ Was it ordained that twice two should make four, simply 
for the intent that boys and girls should be cut to the heart that 
they do not make five? Be content, when the veil is raised, 
perhaps they will make five! Who knows?’’? 

Clough’s chief fascination for Bagehot was, I think, that he had 
as a poet in some measure rediscovered, at all events realised as 
few had ever realised before, the enormous difficulty of finding 


_(1) “Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh Clough,” vol. i. p. 175. 
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truth,—a difficulty which he somewhat paradoxically held to be 
enhanced rather than diminished by the intensity of the truest 
modern passion for it. The stronger the desire, he teaches, the 
greater the danger of illegitimately satisfying that desire by per- 
suading ourselves that what we wish to believe is true, and the 
greater the danger of ignoring the actual confusions of human 
things. 


“« Rules baffle instincts, instincts rules, 
Wise men are bad, and good are fools, 
Facts evil, wishes vain appear, 

We cannot go, why are we here ? 


‘*Oh, may we, for assurance’ sake, 
Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it clear, 
‘or this or that ’tis, we are here ? 


** Or is it right, and wili it do 
To pace the sad confusion through, 
And say, it does not yet appear 
What we shall be—what we are here ?” 


This warning to withhold judgment and not cheat ourselves into 
beliefs which our own imperious desire to believe had alone engen- 
dered, is given with every varicty of tone and modulation, and 
couched in all sorts of different forms of fancy and apologue, through- 
out Clough’s poems. Ile insists on “ the ruinous force of the will”’ 
to persuade us of illusions which please us;—of the tendency of prac- 
tical life to give us beliefs which suit that practical life, but are none 
the truer for that ;—and is never weary of warning us that a firm 
belief in a falsity can be easily generated :-— 


“* Action will furnish belief,—but will that belief be the true one ? 
This is the point you know. Ilowever it doesn’t much matter. 
What one wants, I suppose, is to predetermine the action, 

So as to make it entail, not a chance belief, but the true one.” 


This practical preaching, which Clough urges in season and out of 
season, met an answering chord in Bagehot’s mind not so much 
in relation to religious belief, as in relation to the over-haste and 
over-eagerness of human conduct, and I can trace the effect of it in 
all his writings, political and otherwise, to the end of his life. 
Indeed, it affected him much more in later days than in the years 
immediately following his first friendship with Clough. With all 
his boyish dash, there was something in Bagehot even in youth which 
dreaded precipitancy, and not only precipitancy itself, but those moral 
situations tending to precipitancy which men who have no minds of 
their own to make up, so often court. In later life he pleased 
himself by insisting that, on Darwin’s principle, civilised men, with 
all the complex problems of modern life to puzzle them, suspend 
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their judgment so little, and are so eager as they are for action, only 
because they have inherited from the earlier, simpler, and more 
violent ages an excessive predisposition to action unsuited to our 
epoch and dangerous to our future development. But it was 
Clough, I think, who first stirred in his mind this great dread of 
“the ruinous force of the will,” a phrase he was never weary of 
quoting, and which might almost be taken as the motto of his 
Physics and Politics, the great conclusion of which is that in the 
“age of discussion,” grand policies, and high-handed diplomacy, 
and sensational legislation of all kinds will become rarer and rarer, 
because discussion will point out all the difficulties of such policies 
in relation to a state of existence so complex as our own, and will in 
this way tend to repress the excess of practical energy handed down 
to us by ancestors to whom life was a sharper, simpler, and more 
perilous affair. 

But the time for Bagchot’s full adoption of the suspensive principle 
in public affairs, was not yet. In 1851 he went to Paris shortly 
before the coup détat. And while all England was assailing Louis 
Napoleon (justly enough, as I think) for his perfidy, and his 
impatience of the self-willed Assembly he could not control, Bagehot 
was preparing a deliberate and very masterly defence of that bloody 
and high-handed act. Even Bagehot would, I think, if pressed 
judiciously in later life, have admitted—though I can’t say he ever 
did—that the coup d’état was one of the best illustrations of ‘“ the 
ruinous force of the will” in engendering, or at least crystallising, a 
false intellectual conclusion as to the political possibilities of the 
future, which recent history could produce. Certainly he always 
spoke somewhat apologetically of these early letters, though I never 
heard him expressly retract their doctrine. In 1851 a knot of 
young Unitarians, of whom I was then one, headed by the late Mr. 
J. Langton Sanford—afterwards the historian of the Great Rebellion, 
who survived Bagehot barely four months—had engaged to help 
for a time in conducting the Jnqguirer, which then was and still is 
the chief literary and theological organ of the Unitarian body. Our 
régime was, I imagine, a time of great desolation for the very tolerant 
and thoughtful constituency for whom we wrote ; and many of them, 
I am confident, yearned, and were fully justified in yearning, for those 
better days when this tyranny of ours should be overpast. 
Sanford and Osler did a good deal to throw cold water on the 
rather optimist and philanthropic politics of the most sanguine, 
because the most benevolent and open-hearted, of Dissenters. Roscoe 
criticized their literary work from the point of view of a devotee of 
the Elizabethan poets; and I attempted to prove to them in distinct 
heads, first that their laity ought to have the protection afforded 


by a liturgy against the arbitrary prayers of their ministers; and 
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next, that at least the great majority of their sermons ought to be 
suppressed, and the habit of delivering them discontinued almost 
altogether. Only a denomination of “just men ” trained in tolerance 
for generations, and in that respect at least made all but “ perfect,” 
would have endured it at all; but I doubt if any of us caused the 
Unitarian body so much grief as Bagehot, who never was a 
Unitarian, but who contributed a series of brilliant letters on the 
coup @’ état in which he trod just as heavily on the toes of his colleagues 
as he did on those of the public by whom the Inquirer was taken. 
In those letters he not only, as I have already shown, eulogised the 
Catholic Church, but he supported the Prince President’s military 
violence, attacked the freedom of the Press in France, maintained 
that the country was wholly unfit for true parliamentary govern- 
ment, and worst of all, perhaps, insinuated a panegyric on Louis 
Napoleon himself, and declared that he had been far better prepared 
for the duties of a statesman in gambling on the turf, than he would 
have been by poring over the historical and political dissertations of 
the wise and the good. This was Bagehot’s day of cynicism. The 
seven letters which he wrote on the coup d’état were certainly very 
exasperating, and yet they were not caricatures of his real thought, for 
his private letters at the time were more cynical still. Crabb Robin- 
son in speaking of him used ever afterwards to describe him to me as 
“that friend of yours—you know whom I mean, you rascal—who 
wrote those abominable, those most disgraceful letters on the coup 
d'état, I did not forgive him for years after.’ Nor do I wonder 
even now that a sincere friend of constitutional freedom and in- 
tellectual liberty, like Crabb Robinson, found them difficult to for- 
give. They were light and airy and even flippant on a very grave 
subject. They made nothing of the Prince’s perjury; and they 
took impertinent liberties with all the dearest prepossessions of the 
readers of the Jnquirer, and assumed their sympathy just where 
Bagehot knew that they would be most revolted by his opinions. 
Nevertheless, they had a vast deal of truth in them, and no end of 
ability. I confess even that I should much like to see them 
republished. There is a good deal of the raw material of history in 
them, and certainly I doubt if Bagchot ever again hit the satiric 
vein of argument so well. Here is a passage that will bear taking 
out of its context, and therefore not so full of the shrewd malice of 
these letters as many others, but which will illustrate their ability. 
It is one in which Bagehot maintained for the first time the view 
(which I believe he subsequently almost persuaded English politicians 
to accept, though in 1852 it was a mere flippant novelty, a paradox, 
and a heresy) that free institutions are apt to succeed with a stupid 


people, and to founder with a ready-witted and vivacious one. After 
broaching this, he goes on :— 
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‘<I see you are surprised. You are going to say to me, as Socrates did to 
Polus, ‘My young friend, of course you are right, but will you explain what 
you mean, as you are not yet intelligible?’ I will do so as well as I can, and 
endeavour to make good what I say, not from a prior demonstration of my own, 
but from the details of the present and the facts of history. Not to begin by 
wounding any present susceptibilities, let me take the Roman character, for, 
with one great; exception—I need not say to whom I allude—they are the 
great political people of history. Now is nota certain dulness their most visible 
characteristic? What is the history of their speculative mind? A blank. 
What their literature? A copy. They have left not a single discovery in any 
abstract science; not a single perfect or well-formed work of high imagination. 
The Greeks, the perfection of human and accomplished genius, bequeathed to 
mankind the ideal forms of self-idolizing art ; the Romans imitated and admired. 
The Greeks explained the laws of nature; the Romans wondered and despised. 
The Greeks invented a system of numerals second only to that now in use; 
the Romans counted to the end of their days with the clumsy apparatus which 
we still call by their name. The Greeks made a capital and scientific calendar ; 
the Romans began their month when the Pontifex Maximus happened to spy 
out the new moon. Throughout Latin literature this is the perpetual puzzle— 
Why are we free and they slaves? We pretors and they barbers? Why do 
the stupid people always win and the clever people always lose? I need not 
say that in real sound stupidity the English people are unrivalled. You’ll have 
more wit, and better wit, in an Irish street-row than would keep Westminster 
Hall in humour for five weeks. .... These valuable truths are no discoveries 
of mine. They are familiar enough to people whose business it is to know 
them. Hear what a douce and aged attorney says of your peculiarly promising 
barrister. ‘Sharp? Oh! yes, yes; he’s too sharp by half. He isn’t safe, not 
a minute, isn’t that young man.’ ‘ What style, sir,’ asked of an East India 
Director, some youthful aspirant for literary renown, ‘is most to be preferred 
in the composition of official dispatches ?’? ‘My good fellow,’ responded the ruler 
of Hindostan, ‘the style as we like, is the Humdrum.’” 


The permanent value of these papers is due to the freshness of 
their impressions of the French capital, and their true criticisms of 
Parisian journalism and society ; their perverseness consists in this, that 
Bagehot steadily ignores the distinction between the duty of resisting 
anarchy, and the assumption of the Prince President that this could 
only be done by establishing his own dynasty and deferring sine die 
that great constitutional experiment which is now once more, no 
thanks to him or his government, on its trial; an experiment which, 
for anything we see, had at least as good a chance then as now, and 
under a firm and popular chief of the Executive like Prince Louis, 
would probably have had a better chance then than it has now under 
MacMahon. 

During that residence in Paris, Bagehot, though, as I have 
said, in a somewhat cynical frame of mind, was full of life and 
courage, and was beginning to feel his own genius, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the air of recklessness so foreign to him, and which he 
never adopted either before or since. During the riots he was a 
good deal in the streets, and, from a mere love of art, helped the 
Parisians to construct three of their barricades “with as much 
keenness,” he wrote, “as though I had been clerk of the works,” 
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notwithstanding the fact that his own sympathy was with those who 
shot down the barricades, not with those who manned them. He: 
was very much struck by the ferocious look of the Montagnards. 
“If you want a Satan,’ he wrote, “any odd time, they'll do; only 
I hope that he don’t believe in human brotherhood. It is not pos- 
sible to respect any one who does, and I should be loth to confound 
the notion of our friend’s solitary grandeur by supposing him to 
fraternise, &c.” ‘I think M. Buonaparte is entitled to great praise. 
He has very good heels to his boots, and the French just want 
treading down, and nothing else, calm, cruel, business-like oppres- 
sion to take the dogmatic conceit out of their heads. The spirit of 
generalization which John Mill tells us honourably distinguishes the 
French mind, has come to this, that every Parisian wants his head 
tapped in order to get the formule and nonsense out of it. And it 
would pay to perform the operation, for they are very clever on what 
is within the limit of their experience and all that can be ‘ expanded’ 
in terms of it, but beyond, it is all generalisation and folly. ... . 
So I am for any carnivorous government.” 

Of course that is a gross caricature not only of his maturer mind 
but even of the judgment of the published letters, and I quote it 
only to show that at the time when he composed these letters on the 
coup d’état, Bagehot’s mood was that transient mood of reckless 
youthful cynicism through which so many men of genius pass. I 
do not think he had at any time any keen sympathy with the 
multitude, 7.e. with masses of unknown men. And that he ever felt 
what has since then been termed “the enthusiasm of humanity,” the 
sympathy with “the toiling millions of men sunk in labour and 
pain,” he himself would strenuously have denied. Such sympathy, 
even when really yearned for, is, indeed, very much oftener coveted 
than really felt by men as a living motive; and I am not quite 
sure that Bagehot would have even wished to feelit. Nevertheless he 
had not the faintest trace of real hardness about him towards people 
whom he knew and understood. He could not bear to give pain; 
and when, in rare cases by youthful inadvertence, he gave it need- 
lessly, I have seen how much and what lasting vexation it caused 
him. Indeed, he was capable of great sacrifices to spare his friends 
but a little suffering. 

It was, I think, during his stay in Paris that Bagehot finally 
decided to give up the notion of practising at the Bar and to join 
his father in the Somersetshire Bank and in his other business. He 
thoroughly liked the law ; in his friend the late Mr. Justice Quain’s 
chambers, and in those of the present Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles 
Hall, he had learnt a good deal that was of great use to him in later 
life. And in spite of his really large capacity for finance and com- 
merce, there were difficulties in Bagehot’s way as a banker and mer- 
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chant which he felt somewhat keenly. He was always absent-minded 
about minutiz. For instance, to the last, he could not correct a 
proof well, and was sure to leave a number of small inaccuracies, 
harshnesses, and slipshodnesses in style, uncorrected. He declared 
at one time that he was wholly unable to “add up,” and in his 
mathematical exercises in college he had habitually been inaccurate 
in.trifles. I remember Professor Malden, in returning one of his 
Greek exercises, saying to him with that curiously precise and 
emphatic articulation which made every remark of his go so much 
farther than that of our other lecturers, “Mr. Bagehot, you wage 
an internecine war with your aspirates,’—not meaning, of course, 
that he ever left them out in pronunciation, but that he neglected 
to put them in in his written Greek. And to the last, even in his 
printed Greek quotations, the slips of this kind were always 
numerous. This habitual difficulty, due, I believe, to a pre- 
occupied imagination, in attending to small details, made a banker’s 
duties look irksome and formidable to him at first; and even to 
the last, in his most effective financial papers, he would generally 
get some one else to look after the precise figures for him. But in 
‘spite of all this, and in spite of a real attraction for the study of law, 
he was sure that his head would not stand the hot courts and heavy 
wigs which make the hot courts hotter, or the night-work of a 
thriving barrister in case of success; and he was certainly quite 
right. Indeed, had he chosen the bar he would have had no leisure 
for the two or three remarkable books which have made his reputa- 
tion, which have been already translated into all the literary and 
some of the unliterary languages of Europe, and two of which are, 
I believe, used as text-books in some of the American Colleges. 
Moreover, in all probability his life would have been much shorter 
into the bargain. Soon after his return from Paris he devoted 
himself in earnest to banking and commerce, and also began that 
series of articles, first for the Prospective and then for the National 
Review (which latter periodical he edited in conjunction with me 
for several years), the most striking of which he republished in 1858, 
under the awkward and almost forbidding title of ‘“ Estimates of 
some Englishmen and Scotchmen,”’—a book which never attracted 
the attention it deserved, and which has now been long out of print. 

I confess Ihave never understood the failure of that brilliant book. 
No doubt there are many faults of workmanship in it. Now and 
then the banter is forced. Often enough the style is embarrassed. 
Occasionally, perhaps, the criticism misses its mark, or is over- 
refined. But taken as a whole I hardly know any book that is such 
good reading, that has so much lucid vision in it, so much shrewd 
and curious knowledge of the world, so sober a judgment and so 
dashing a humour combined. Take this, for instance, out of the 
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paper on The first Edinburgh Reviewers concerning the judgment 
passed by Lord Jeffrey on the poetry of Bagehot’s favourite poet, 
Wordsworth :— 


‘‘The world has given judgment. Both Mr. Wordsworth and Lord Jeffrey 
have received their rewards. The one had his own generation, the laughter of 
men, the applause of drawing-rooms, the concurrence of the crowd; the other 
a succeeding age, the fond enthusiasm of secret students, the lonely rapture of 
lonely minds. And each has received according to his kind. If all cultivated 
men speak differently because of the existence of Wordsworth and Coleridge ; 
if not a thoughtful English book has appeared for years without some trace for 
good or for evil of their influence; if sermon-writers subsist upon their 
thoughts ; if ‘ sacred’ poets thrive by translating their weaker portions into the 
speech of women ; if, when all this is over, some sufficient part of their writing 
will ever be fitting food for wild musing and solitary meditation, surely this is 
because they possessed the inner nature,—an ‘intense and glowing mind,’— 
‘the vision and the faculty divine.’ But if perchance in their weaker moments 
the great authors of the Lyrical ballads did ever imagine that the world was 
to pause because of their verses, that Peter Bell would be popular in drawing- 
rooms, that Christabel would be perused in the City, that people of fashion 
would make a hand-book of the ‘ Excursion,’ it was well for them to be told at 
once, that it was not so. Nature ingeniously prepared a shrill artificial voice, 
which spoke in season and out of season, enough and more than enough, what 
will ever be the idea of the cities of the plain concerning those who live 
alone among the mountains; of the frivolous concerning the grave; of the 
gregarious concerning the recluse; of those who laugh concerning those who 
laugh not; of the common concerning the uncommon; of those who lend on 
usury concerning those who lend not; the notions of the world of those whom 
it will not reckon among the righteous. It said ‘this won’t do.’ And so in 
all times will the lovers of polished Liberalism speak concerning the intense 
and lonely ‘ prophet.’ ” 


I choose that passage because it illustrates so perfectly Bagehot’s 
double vein, his sympathy with the works of high imagination, and his 
clear insight into that busy life which does not and cannot take note 
of works of high imagination, and which would not do the work it 
does, if it could. And this is the characteristic of the whole book. 
How admirably, for instance, in his paper on Shakespeare, does he 
draw out the individuality of a poet who is generally supposed to be 
so completely hidden in his plays; and with how keen a satisfaction 
does he discern and display the prosperous and practical man in 
Shakespeare,—the qualities which made him a man of substance and 
a Conservative politician, as well as the qualities which made him a 
great dramatist and great dreamer. No doubt Bagehot had a great 
personal sympathy with the double life. Somersetshire probably 
never believed that the imaginative student, the omnivorous reader, 
could prosper as a banker and a man of business, and it was a satis- 
faction to him to show that he understood the world far better than. 
the world had ever understood him. Again how delicate is his 
delineation of Hartley Coleridge ; how firm and clear his study of 
Sir Robert Peel; and how graphically he paints the literary pageant 
of Gibbon’s tame but splendid genius. Certainly the literary taste of 
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England never made a greater blunder than when it passed by this 
remarkable volume of essays almost without notice. 

In 1858 Bagehot married the eldest daughter of the Right 
Honourable James Wilson, who died two years later in India, 
whither he had gone as the financial member of the Indian Council, 
to reduce to some extent the financial anarchy which then prevailed 
there. This marriage gave Bagehot nineteen years of undisturbed 
happiness, and certainly led to the production of his most popular 
and original, if not in every respect his most brilliant books. It 
connected him with the higher world of politics, without which 
he would hardly have studied and written as he did on the British 
Constitution; and by making him the editor of the Economist, 
it compelled him to give his whole mind as much to the theoretic 
side of commerce and finance, as his own duties had already compelled 
him to give it to the practical side. But when I speak of his mar- 
riage as the last impulse which determined his chief work in life, I 
do not forget that he had long been prepared, both for political and 
for financial speculation, by his early education. His father, a man 
of firm and deliberate political convictions, had taken a very keen 
interest in the agitation for the great Reform Bill of 1832, and probably 
no one in all England knew the political history of the country since 
the peace more accurately. Bagehot often said that when he wanted 
any detail concerning the English political history of the last half- 
century, he had only to ask his father, to obtain it. His uncle 
Mr. Vincent Stuckey, too, was a man of the world, and his house in 
Langport a focus of many interests during Bagehot’s boyhood. Mr. 
Stuckey had begun life at the Treasury, and was at one time private 
secretary to Mr. Huskisson; and when he gave up that career to 
take a leading share in the Somersetshire bank, he kept up for a 
long time his house in London and his relations with political society 
there. He was fond of his nephew, as was Bagehot of him; and 
there was always a large field of interests, and often there were men 
of great eminence, to be found in his house. Thus Bagehot had been 
early prepared for the wider field of political and financial thought 
to which he gave up so much of his time after his marriage. 

I need not say nearly as much on this later aspect of Bagehot’s 
life as I have done on its early and more purely literary aspects, 
because his services in this direction are already well appreciated by 
the public; and the readers of the Forrnicutiy Review in parti- 
cular have had unusual opportunities of estimating his powers, both 
as a student of political phenomena, special and general, and also 
as an economic thinker. But this I should like to point out, that 
he could never have written as he did on the British Constitution, 
without having acutely studied living men and their ways of acting 
on each other; that his book was essentially the book of a most 
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realistic, because a most vividly imaginative observer of the actual 
world of politics,—the book of a man who was not blinded by habit 
and use to the enormous difficulties in the way of “ government by 
public meeting,” and to the secret of the various means by which in 
practice those difficulties had been attenuated or surmounted. It 
is the book of a meditative man who had mused much on the strange 
workings of human instincts, no less than of a quick observer who 
had seen much of external life. Had he not studied the men before 
he studied the institutions, had he not concerned himself with in- 
dividual statesmen before he turned his attention to the mechanism 
of our parliamentary system, he could never have written the book 
on the British Constitution. 

I think the same may be said of the book on Physics and Politics, 
a book in which I find new force and depth every time I take it up 
afresh. It is true that Bagehot had a keen sympathy with natural 
science, that he devoured all Mr. Darwin’s and Mr. Wallace’s books, 
and many of a much more technical kind, as, for example, Professor 
Huxley’s on the principles of physiology, and grasped the great 
ideas contained in them with a firmness and precision that left 
nothing to be desired. But, after all, Physics and Politics could 
never have been written without that sort of living insight into man 
which was the life of all his earlier essays. The notion that a 
‘‘cake of custom” of rigid, inviolable law, was the first requisite for 
a strong human society, and that the very cause which was thus 
essential for the first step of progress,—the step towards unity,—was 
the great danger of the second step,—the step out of uniformity,— 
and was the secret of all arrested and petrified civilisations, like the 
Chinese, is an idea, which first germinated in Bagehot’s mind at the 
time he was writing his cynical letters from Paris about stupidity 
being the first requisite of a political people; though I admit, of 
course, that it could not have borne the fruit it did without Mr. 
Darwin’s conception of a natural selection through conflict, to help 
it on. Such passages as the following could evidently never have been 
written by a mere student of Darwinian literature, nor without the 
trained’imagination exercised in Bagehot’s literary essays :— 





‘** No one will ever comprehend the arrested civilisations unless he sees the 
strict dilemma of early society. Hither men had no law at all and lived in 
confused tribes, hardly hanging together, or they had to obtain a fixed law by 
processes of incredible difficulty. ‘Those who surmounted that difficulty, soon 
destroyed all those that lay in their way who did not. And then they them- 
selves were caught in their own yoke. The customary discipline which could 
only be imposed on any early men by terrible sanctions, continued with those 
sanctions, and killed out of the whole society the propensities to variation 
which are the principles of progress. Experience shows how incredibly difficult 
it is to get men really to encourage the principle of originality,” 


—and, as Bagehot held, for a very good reason, namely, that without 
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a long accumulated and inherited tendency to discourage originality, 
society would never have gained the cohesion requisite for effective 
common action against its external foes. No one, I think, who had 
not studied as Bagehot had in actual life, first, the vast and 
unreasoning Conservatism of politically strong societies, like that of 
rural England, and next the perilous mobility and impressibility of 
politically weak societies, like that of Paris, would ever have seen as 
he did the close connection of these ideas with Mr. Darwin’s 
principle of natural selection by conflict. And here I may men- 
tion, by way of illustrating this point, that Bagehot delighted 
in observing and expounding the bovine slowness of rural Eng- 
land in acquiring a new idea. Somersetshire, he used to boast, 
would not subscribe £1,000 “to be represented by an archangel,” 
and in one letter which I received from him during the Crimean 
War, he narrated with great gusto an instance of the tenacity 
with which a Somersetshire rustic stuck to his own notion of 
what was involved in conquering an enemy. ‘The Somersetshire 
view,” he wrote, ‘of the chance of bringing the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, is as follows:—Countryman: ‘ How old, zir, 
be the Zar ?’—Myse/f: ‘About 63.’—Countryman: ‘ Well, now, 
I can’t think however they be to take he. They do tell I that 
Rooshia is a very big place, and if he doo goo right into the middle 
of ’n, you could not take he, not nohow.’ I talked till the 
train came (it was at a station), and endeavoured to show how the 
war might be finished without capturing the Czar, but I fear with- 
out effect. At last he said, ‘ Well, zir, I hope, as you do say, sir, we 
shall take he,’ as I got .into the carriage.” It is clear that the 
humorous delight which Bagehot took in this tenacity and density 
of rural conceptions, was partly the cause of the attention which he 
paid to the subject. No doubt there was in him a vein of purely 
instinctive sympathy with this density, for intellectually he could 
mot even have understood it. Writing on the intolerable and 
fatiguing cleverness of French journals, he describes in one of his 
Paris letters the true enjoyment he felt in reading a thoroughly 
stupid article in the Herald (a Tory paper now no more), and I 
believe he was quite sincere. It was, I imagine, a real pleasure to 
him to be able to preach in his last general work that a ‘cake of 
custom,” just sufficiently stiff to make innovation of any kind very 
difficult, but not quite stiff enough to make it impossible, is the true 
condition of durable progress. 

I do not myself rate Bagehot’s sagacity as a practical politician 
nearly so highly as I rate his wise analysis of the growth and rationale 
of political institutions. Everything he wrote on the politics of the 
day was instructive, but, to my mind at least, seldom decisive, and, 
as I thought, often not true. He did not feel, and avowed that he did 
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not feel, much sympathy with the masses, and he attached far too 
much relative importance to the refinement of the governing classes. 
That, no doubt, is most desirable, if you can combine it with a 
genuine consideration for the interests of “the toiling millions of 
men sunk in labour and pain.” But experience, I think, sufficiently 
shows that they are often, perhaps even generally, incompatible ; 
and that democratic governments of very low tone may consult more 
adequately the leading interests of the “dim, common popula- 
tions ” than aristocratic governments of very high calibre. Bagehot 
hardly admitted this, and always seemed to me to think far more 
of the intellectual and moral tone of governments than he did of the 
intellectual and moral interests of the people governed. 

Again, those who felt most profoundly Bagehot’s influence as a 
political thinker, would probably agree with me that it was his leading 
idea in politics to discourage anything like too much action of any 
kind, legislative or administrative, and most of all anything like an 
ambitious colonial or foreign policy. This was not owing to any 
doctrinaire adhesion to the principle of Jaissez-faire. He supported, 
hesitatingly no doubt, but in the end decidedly, the Irish Land 
Bill, and never belonged to that straitest sect of the economists who 
decry, as contrary to the laws of economy, and little short of a 
crime, the intervention of Government in matters which the conflict 
of individual self-interests might fairly be trusted to determine. It 
was from a very different point of view that he was so anxious to 
deprecate ambitious policies, and curb the practical energies of the 
most energetic of peoples. Next to Clough, I think that Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis had the most powerful influence over him in relation 
to political principles. There has been no statesman in our time 
whom he liked so much or regretted so deeply ; and he followed him 
most of all in deprecating the greater part of what is called political 
energy. Bagehot held with Sir George Lewis that men in modern 
days do a great deal too much; that half the public actions, and a 
great many of the private actions of men, had better never have 
been done ; that modern statesmen and modern peoples are far too 
willing to burden themselves with responsibilities. He held, too, that 
men have not yet sufficiently verified the principles on which action 
ought to proceed, and that till they have done so, it would be better 
far to act less. Lord Melbourne’s habitual query, ‘“ Can’t you let 
it alone?” seemed to him, as regarded all new responsibilities, the 
wisest of hints for our time. He would have been glad to find a 
fair excuse for giving up India, for throwing the colonies on their 
own resources, and for persuading the English people to accept 
deliberately the place of a fourth or fifth rate European power— 
which was not in his estimation a cynical or unpatriotic wish, but 
quite the reverse, for he thought that such a course would result in 
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generally raising the calibre of the national mind, conscience, and 
taste. In his Physics and Politics he urges generally, as I have 
before pointed out, that the practical energy of existing peoples in the 
West, is far in advance of the knowledge that would alone enable them 
to turn that energy to good account. He wanted to see the English a 
more leisurely race, taking more time to consider all their actions, 
and suspending their decisions on all great policies and enterprises 
till either these were well matured, or, as he expected it to be in the 
great majority of cases, the opportunity for sensational action was 
gone by. He quotes from Clough what really might have been 
taken as the motto of his political creed :— 


‘« Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah, still awhile th’ old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again.” 


And in all this, if it were advanced rather as a principle of educa- 
tion than as a principle of political practice, there would be great 
force. But when he applied this teaching, not to the individual but 
to the State, not to encourage the gradual formation of a new type 
ef character, but to warn the nation back from a multitude of prac- 
tical duties of a simple though arduous kind, such as those, for 
example, which we have undertaken in India—duties, the value of 
which, performed even as they are, could hardly be overrated, if only 
because they involve so few debatable and doubtful assumptions, 
and are only the elementary tasks of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the civilisation of the future,—I think Bagehot 
made the mistake of attaching far too little value to the moral 
instincts of a sagacious people, and too much to the refined deduc- 
tions of a singularly subtle intellect. I suspect that the real effect 
of suddenly stopping the various safety-valves by which the spare 
energy of our nation is diverted to the useful work of roughly 
civilising other lands, would be, not to stimulate the deliberative 
understanding of the English people, but to stunt its thinking as 
well as its acting powers, and render it more frivolous and more 
vacant-minded than it is. 

In the field of economy there are so many thinkers who are far 
better judges of Bagehot’s invaluable work than myself, that I will 
say a very few words indeed upon it. It is curious, but I believe it 
to be almost universally true, that what may be called the primitive 
impulse of all economic action, is generally also strong in great 
economic thinkers and financiers,—I mean the saving, or at least the 
anti-spending, instinct. It is very difficult to see why it should be 
so, but I think it is so. No one was more large-minded in his view 
of finance than Bagehot. He preached that in the case of a rich 
country like England, efficiency was vastly more important than the 
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mere reduction of expenditure, and held that Mr. Gladstone and 
other great Chancellors of the Exchequer made a great deal too 
much of saving for saving’s sake. None the less he himself had the 
anti-spending instinct in some strength, and he was evidently pleased 
to note its existence in his favourite economic thinker, Ricardo. 
Generous as Bagehot was,—and no one ever hesitated less about 
giving largely for an adequate end,—he always told me, even in 
boyhood, that spending was disagreeable to him, and that it took 
something of an effort to pay away money. In a letter before me 
he tells his correspondent of the marriage of an acquaintance, and 
adds that the lady is a Dissenter, “‘and therefore probably rich. 
Dissenters don’t spend, and quite right too.” I suppose it takes some 
feeling of this kind to give the intellect of a man of high capacity 
that impulse towards the study of the laws of the increase of wealth, 
without which men of any imagination would be more likely to turn 
in other directions. Nevertheless, even as an economist, Bagehot’s 
most original writing was due less to his deductions from the funda- 
mental axioms of the modern science, than to that deep insight into 
men which he had gained in many different fields. The essay not 
long ago published in this Review,’ in which he showed so power- 
fully how few of the conditions of the science known to us as 
“political economy”’ have ever been really applicable to any large 
portion of the globe during the longest periods of human history, was 
itself quite a series of studies in social history and in human nature. 
His striking book, ‘‘ Lombard Street,” is quite as much a study of 
bankers and bill-brokers as of the principles of banking. Take again 
Bagehot’s view of the intellectual position and value of the capitalist 
classes. Every one who knows his writings in the Heonomist knows 
how he ridiculed the common impression that the chief service of the 
capitalist class,—that by which they earn their profits,—is merely 
what the late Mr. Senior used to call “abstinence,” that is, the 
practice of deferring their enjoyment of their savings in order that 
those savings may multiply themselves ; and how wholly inadequate 
he thought it, merely to add that when capitalists are themselves 
managets, they discharge the task of ‘“superintending labour” as 
well. Bagehot held that the capitalists of a commercial country do— 
not merely the saving, and the work of foremen in superintending 
labour, but all the difficult intellectual work of commerce besides, 
and are so little appreciated as they are chiefly because they are a 
dumb class who are seldom equal to explaining to others the 
complex processes by which they estimate the wants of the com- 
munity, and conceive how best to supply them. He maintained that 
capitalists are the great generals of commerce, that they plan its 
whole strategy, determine its tactics, direct its commissariat, and 


(1) See Fortnicutty Review for February and May, 1876. 
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incur the danger of great defeats, as well as earn, if they do not 
always gain, the credit of great victories. Now, here again is a new 
illustration of the light which Bagehot’s keen insight into men, 
taken in connection with his own intimate understanding of the 
commercial field, brought into his economic studies. He brought 
life into these dry subjects from almost every side; for instance, in 
writing to the Spectator, many years ago, about the cliff scenery of 
Cornwall, and especially about the petty harbour of Boscastle, with its 
fierce sea and its two breakwaters,—which leave a mere “Temple 
Bar” for the ships to get in at,—a harbour of which he says that 
‘the principal harbour of Liliput probably had just this look,” he 
goes back in imagination at once to the condition of the country at 
the time when a great number of such petty harbours as these were 
essential to such trade as there was, and shows that at that time the 
Liverpool and London docks not only could not have been built for 
want of money, but would have been of no use if they had been 
built, since the auxiliary facilities which alone make such emporia 
useful did not exist. ‘Our old gentry built on their own estates 
as they could, and if their estates were near some wretched little 
haven they were much pleased. The sea was the railway of those 
days. It brought, as it did to Ellangowan in Dirk Hatteraick’s time, 
brandy for the men and pinners for the women, to the lonest of 
coast castles.’”’ It was by such vivid illustrations as this of the 
conditions of a very different commercial life from our own, that 
Bagehot lit up the dismal science, till in his hands it became both 
picturesque and amusing. 

Bagehot made two or three efforts to get into Parliament, but 
after an illness which he had in 1868, he deliberately abandoned 
the attempt and held, I believe rightly, that his political judgment 
was all the sounder, as well as his health the better, for a quieter 
life. In 1866 he was very nearly elected for Bridgewater, but 
was by no means pleased that he was so near success, for he 
stood to lose, not to win, in the hope that if he and his party were 
really quite pure, he might gain the seat on petition. He did his 
very best, indeed, to secure purity, though he failed. As a speaker 
he did not often succeed. His voice had no great compass, and 
his manner was somewhat odd to ordinary hearers, but at Bridge- 
water he was completely at his ease, and his canvass and public 
speeches were decided successes. His examination, too, before the 
commissioners sent down a year or two later to inquire into the cor- 
ruption of Bridgewater was itself a great success. He not only 
entirely defeated the somewhat eagerly pressed efforts of one of the 
commissioners, Mr. Anstey, to connect him with the bribery, but he 
drew a most amusing picture of the bribable electors whom he had 
seen only to shun. I will quote a little bit from the evidence he 
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gave in reply to what Mr. Anstey probably regarded as home- 
thrusts :-— 


‘© 42.018. (Mr. Anstey.) Speaking from your experience of those streets, when 
you went down them canyassing did any of the people say anything to you, or 
in your hearing, about money ?—Yes, one I recollect standing at the door, who 
said, ‘I won’t vote for gentlefolks unless they do something for I. Gentle- 
folks do not come to I unless they want something of I, and I won’t do nothing 
for gentlefolks, unless they do something for me.’ Of course I immediately 
retired out of that house. 


‘*42,019. That man did not give you his promise ?—I retired immediately ; 
he stood in the doorway sideways, as these rustics do. 

‘* 42,020. Were there many such instances >—One or twoI remember. One 
suggested that I might have a place. I immediately retired from him. 

‘¢42,021. Did anybody of a better class than those voters, privately of course, 


expostulate with you against your resolution to be pure ?—No, nobody ever 
came to me at all. 


‘* 42,022. But those about you, did any of them say anything of this kind, 
‘Mr. Bagehot, you are quite wrong in putting purity of principles forward. It 
will not do if the other side bribes’ ?—I might have been told that I should be 
unsuccessful in the stream of conversation; many people may have told me 


that; that is how I gathered if the other side was impure and we were pure, I 
should be beaten. 


‘* 42,023. Can you remember the names of any who told you that ?—No, I 


cannot, but I dare say I was told by as many as twenty people, and we went 
upon that entire consideration.” 


But my space is well-nigh exhausted and to leave my subject with- 
out giving some idea of Bagehot’s racy conversation would be a sin. 
He inherited this gift, I believe, in great measure from his mother, 
to whose stimulating teaching in early life he probably owed 
also a great deal of his rapidity of thought. A lady who knew 
him well, says that one seldom asked him a question without his 
answer making you either think or laugh, or both think and laugh 
together. And this is the exact truth. His habitual phraseology 
was always vivid. He used to speak, for instance, of the minor 
people, the youths or admirers who collect round a considerable 
man, as his “fringe.” It was he who invented the phrase 
‘“‘padding ” to denote the secondary kind of article, not quite of 
the first merit, but with interest and value of its own, with 
which a judicious editor will fill up perhaps three-quarters of his 
review. If you asked him what he thought on a subject on which 
he did not happen to have read or thought at all, he would open his 
large eyes and say “my mind is ‘to let’ on that subject, pray tell 
me what to think ;” though you soon found that this might be easier 
attempted than done. He told me once, at a time when the 
Spectator had perhaps been somewhat more eager or sanguine on 
political matters than he approved, that ke always got his wife to 
‘break ” it to him on the Saturday morning, as he found it too much 
for his nerves to encounter its views without preparation. Then 
his familiar antitheses not unfrequently reminded me of Dickens’s 
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best touches in that line. He writes to a friend, “‘ Tell —~— that his 
policies went down in the Colombo but were fished up again. They 
are dirty but valid.” I remember asking him if he had enjoyed a 
particular dinner which he had rather expected to enjoy, but he 
replied, ‘‘ No—the sherry was bad ; tasted as if L had dropped 
his h’s into it.” His practical illustrations, too, were full of wit. In 
his address to the Bridgewater constituency, on the occasion when he 
was defeated by eight votes, he criticized most happily the sort of 
bribery which ultimately resulted in the disfranchisement of the 
place. ‘I can make allowance,” he said, ‘for the poor voter; he is 
most likely ill-educated, certainly ill-off, and a little money is a 
nice treat to him. What he does is wrong, but it is intelligible. 
What I do not understand is the position of the rich, respectable, 
virtuous members of a party which countenances these things. They 
are like the man who stole stinking fish ; they commit a crime, and 
they get no benefit.”” But perhaps the best illustration I can give 
of his more sardonic humour was his remark to a friend who had a 
church in the grounds near his house: “ Ah, you’ve got the church 
in the grounds! I like that. It’s well the tenants shouldn’t be 
quite sure that the landlord’s power stops with this world.” And 
his more humorous exaggerations were very happy. I remember 
his saying of a man who was excessively fastidious in rejecting 
underdone meat, that he once sent away a red-hot cinder “ because 
it was red;” and he confided gravely to an early friend that when 
he was in low spirits it cheered him to go down to the bank and 
dabble his hand in a heap of sovereigns. But his talk had finer 
qualities than any of these. One of his most intimate friends—both 
in early life and later in Lincoln’s Inn—Mr. T. Smith Osler, writes 
to me of it thus: “As an instrument for ariving at truth, I never 
knew anything like a talk with Bagehot. It had just the quality 
which the farmers desiderated in the claret, of which they complained 
that though it was very nice, it brought them ‘no forrader ;’ for 
Bagehot’s conversation did get you forward and at a most amazing 
pace. Several ingredients went to this, the foremost was his power 
of getting to the heart of the subject, taking you miles beyond 
your starting-point in a sentence, generally by dint of sinking toa 
deeper stratum. The next was his instantaneous appreciation of 
the bearing of everything you yourself said, making talk with him, 
as Roscoe once remarked, ‘ like riding a horse with a perfect mouth.’ 
But most unique of all was his power of keeping up animation 
without combat. I never knew a power of discussion, of co-opera- 
tive investigation of truth, to approach to it. It was all stimulus 
and yet no contest.” 

But I must have done, and, indeed, it is next to impossible to 
convey, even faintly, the impression of Bagehot’s vivid and pungent 
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conversation to any one who did not know him. It was full of 
youth, and yet had all the wisdom of a mature judgment in it. The 
last time we met, only five days before his death, I remarked on the 
vigour and youthfulness of his look, and told him he looked less like 
my contemporary than one of a younger generation. In a pencil 
note, the last I received from him, written from bed on the next day 
but one, he said, “I think you must have had the evil eye when you 
complimented me on my appearance. Ever since I have been sicken- 
ing, and am now in bed with a severe attack on the lungs.” But the 
expression of health and youth was really on his face, though it may 
have been but the last rally of overflowing life in one whom it will 
always be difficult to associate with age or death. Nor need any 
one now make the attempt. Possibly, indeed, what I saw may have 
been that light of youth which Matthew Arnold speaks of as 
**A breath of promise and repose 
From the far grave to which it goes.” 

So at least I like to conceive it. And though we shall none of us 
see again that buoyant expression of keen and vivid life,—at least 
with these eyes which year after year learn to weary more in seek- 
ing for that which is no longer to be found,—it is something at 
least, when we close them, to see it, as I trust I may always continue 
to do, in the vision both of memory and of hope. 


R. TL. Turron. 
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Tux fifth volume of M. Renan’s History of the Origins of Chris- 
tianity has just been published. Its scope and subject are 
sufficiently indicated by the title, “Les Eyvangiles et la Seconde 
Génération Chrétienne.’ The preceding volume, L’Antéchrist, 
appropriately closed with the fall of Jerusalem and the final sup- 
pression of the Jewish nation, and the present one conducts the 
history of Christianity from that signal period to the death of 
Trajan. M. Renan points out that “the ruin of Jerusalem and of 
the Temple was an unparalleled piece of good fortune for Chris- 
tianity.” With the pride of the chosen people unbroken, and the 
peculiar sanctity of the temple-worship undisturbed, the progress of 
liberal religion would have been retarded, if not indefinitely arrested. 
The Church of Jerusalem, retaining its original authority and rooted 
in the Holy City, with its Jewish prejudices unsoftened and. its 
Mosaic exclusiveness unimpaired, the struggle of Pauline univer- 
salism would have been prolonged and aggravated, and, if ultimate 
triumph awaited it with certainty, it would not have been attained 
without long-continued bitterness and schism. The destruction of 
Jerusalem and the razing of the Temple occurred at a decisive 
moment, and obviated all the dangers of Jewish ascendancy in the 
councils of the Church. In the work before us M. Renan traces 
the course of Christianity and of Jewish thought from this point 
through nearly half a century of vicissitude and danger. During 
that period the Roman power, which extended “from York to 
Assouan, and from Gibraltar to the Carpathians and the desert of 
Syria,” passed through the hands of some of the wisest, and also 
some of the most wicked, of its emperors. ‘The scene of the great 
drama is laid in all the high places of history, alternating between 
Jerusalem and Rome, Antioch and Ephesus, and the dramatis 
persone present features of the most intense and varied interest. 
Commencing during the stirring reigns of Vespasian and Titus, the 
action passes on to the fiery tyranny of Domitian, whom M. Renan 
characterizes as probably the worst man who ever existed, but 
whose inconceivable cruelty and oppression continued for fifteen 
years before the limits of endurance were overstepped ; and after 
the short administration of Nerva, it continues through the eventful 
reign of Trajan, with which commenced a comparatively golden 
age for the rapidly expanding Church. It would be difficult to 
point out a more gorgeous historical setting for the picture of 
Christian development. M. Renan sketches the relations which 
existed between Christianity and the Roman power with a bold 
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and masterly hand. He analyses the working and transformation 
of Jewish thought during this momentous period with keen penetra- 
tion, drawing much illustration, as might have been expected of the 
Professor of Hebrew, from Talmudic literature. He follows the 
growth of the religion of Jesus, as one by one the immediate disciples 
of the Master passed away, marking the gradual widening of the 
breach with Judaism, the substitution of the presbytery for the 
more simple primitive community, and the first stages of episcopal 
government. M. Renan is fortunate’in his subject, fortunate in its 
exciting and picturesque accessories, but it is a fortune which might 
have been fatal to a less accomplished artist. To him it has fur- 
nished the opportunity for some of his finest and most characteristic 
work. His style has lost none of its clearness and brilliancy. His 
technique is of the very highest order. Nothing could be more 
finished and graceful than the flow of his language, nothing more 
delicate and suggestive than his appreciative criticism. He has the 
fullest and most comprehensive sympathy with his theme, and he 
renders it fascinating by the spontaneity of its exposition. The 
writer never betrays the fatigue of effort, and the reader is never 
permitted to feel flagging interest or lassitude. 

The primary object of M. Renan in this volume, as he himself 
states, is to give such explanation as is possible of a fact almost equal 
in importance to the personal action of Jesus: the manner in which 
the legend of Jesus was written. After the life of Jesus, he rightly 
considers the composition of the Gospels the most momentous 
chapter in the history.of Christianity. The material circumstances 
of that composition, he remarks, are surrounded by mystery ; many 
doubts, however, have been removed during the last years, and he 
holds that we may now say that the problem of the composition of the 
synoptic Gospels has arrived at a sort of maturity. The task he 
undertakes is not to solve that problem in any critical or absolute sense. 
He proposes as the most important aim of the volume merely “to 
explain in a plausible manner the way in which the three Gospels, 
called synoptic, which, compared with the fourth Gospel, constitute 
a separate family, were formed.” He fully recognises that many 
points in this delicate investigation continue beyond the reach of 
precise definition. It cannot be denied that M. Renan keeps the 
uncertainty of his problem carefully in view. Upon every page the 
reader will remark such phrases as: ‘On peut croire,” “il est 
probable,” “on peut aussi supposer si l’on veut,” “le doute a cet 
égard est permis,” “ce semble,” ‘on a le droit de supposer.” 
This hesitation is the natural and inseparable characteristic of con- 
structive criticism. Constructive criticism rarely rises above the 
level of personal opinion. Even in the region of chemistry, within 
the range of accurate science, whilst analysis has long attained a 
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very high degree of precision, synthesis, except in the simplest 
forms, remains comparatively rare and difficult. In obscure literary 
or historical problems it is both difficult and unsatisfactory. It is 
possible to establish a positive or negative conclusion regarding 
certain main points affecting the composition of the Gospels, and 
still more so to demonstrate that a sufficiency of evidence is wanting, 
but, in the admitted absence of anything approaching to certainty, 
to undertake an elaborate restoration of the lost pages of early 
history by happy or unhappy‘ conjecture is a venture of question- 
able utility. In the introductions to the present and preceding 
volumes M. Renan has to a certain extent stated the grounds 
of his more important critical decisions, and in his text he 
further, occasionally, adds some of the principal reasons which 
determine his views, but it is obvious that it would be impossible to 
interrupt the course of his narrative adequately to discuss every 
doubtful point. He rarely meets this difficulty by equivalent 
authorities. The work must be frankly received as the expo- 
sition of M. Renan’s opinions. Within certain limits, and with 
decided exceptions, these may be substantially correct, but they 
constantly labour under the disadvantage of being mere personal 
conjecture, equally opposed to radical and conservative critics. He 
is studiously moderate, invariably calm and courteous, and if he be 
ever moved to momentary irritation it is less with orthodox adver- 
saries than with the Tiibingen school, to whom he administers an 
occasional rebuke. He has evidently an instinctive dislike of 
extreme, and more especially negative, opinions, or at least of the 
distinct enunciation of them. His own radical views he presents 
with so much apparent unconsciousness and insinuating delicacy 
that they almost glide past with the air of innocent conservatism. 
He has such horror of crude lines and harsh angles that generally, 
when his pencil has sketched in decided views with a firm and 
resolute point, he returns to blur the outlines and soften away their 
decided contours with mysterious shadows and delicate effects of 
light. His opinions, as all the world knows, are sufficiently advanced 
and positive. He has eliminated the supernatural and miraculous 
from the “legend of Jesus,” but he shocks no one with argu- 
mentative insistance upon the fact. His history calmly proceeds in 
apparent unconsciousness of controversy, and almost ignores its 
departure from orthodox lines of thought. In his polished periods 
scepticism has attained the dignity of an established institution. 

In the present volume M. Renan enunciates his views regarding 
many early writings outside of the New Testament Canon, respecting 
some of which a few words may be said before turning to the more 
important parts of his volume. He maintains the authenticity of 
the first epistle of the Roman Clement, which he assigns to about 
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A.D. 95, and, in agreement with some English critics, he is inclined 
to believe that Clement was of Jewish origin. He was at least a 
high authority with the Judaic Christian party, and the large body 
of spurious writings floated under the protection of his name is a 
decided, if unwelcome, proof of the consideration in which he was 
held. On the other hand, M. Renan pronounces himself emphati- 
cally against the Ignatian Epistles. After somewhat fuller discussion 
than usual, he rejects the whole of the Epistles, in all forms, with 
the exception of all or most of the shorter form of the Epistle to the 
Romans, although he confesses a slight degree of hesitation in favour 
of the brief passage on the three mysteries in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Accepting as genuine the Epistle to the Romans, of course 
he maintains the martyr’s journey to, and death in, Rome. He dates 
the Epistles about a.p. 170. He considers the Epistle of Polycarp to 
be probably spurious, and certainly at least that part of it, §§ 13, 14, 
which refers to Ignatius. This portion he ascribes to the falsifier 
of the Ignatian Epistles. He pronounces the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp to be “truly authentic and contemporaneous with the facts 
related.” He sets the composition of the book of Judith about 
A.D. 80, chiefly on the ground of the silence of Josephus, and its 
supposed citation by Clement of Rome. Seeing that critics have 
variously assigned it to dates ranging between two centuries before 
our era, and a.p. 117—118, M. Renan settles the point with con- 
siderable assurance. With equal decision he dates the fourth book of 
Kzra a.p. 97. He seems disposed to accept Josephus as the author 
of the fourth book of Maccabees, which he assigns to about a.p. 95. 
M. Renan devotes a chapter to the apostle John, and the tradi- 
tions which are connected with the latter years of his life, and, as 
all consideration of the fourth Gospel is reserved for another volume, 
it may be well here to state very briefly some of the views expressed, 
before turning to the more immediate question of the composition 
of the synoptic Gospels. M. Renan admits as probable the tradi- 
tional opinion, according to which John, surviving the greater part 
of the disciples of Jesus, and escaping successively from the tempests 
of Rome and of Judea, finally took refuge at Ephesus, where he 
lived to an advanced age, surrounded by the respect of all the 
Churches of Asia. He thinks that the statement of Irenzous, doubt- 
less derived from Polycarp, that the aged apostle survived till 
the reign of Trajan, should be listened to, and he dates his death 
about a.p. 99. He considers the Johannine authorship of the 
Apocalypse very doubtful, and he refers to the second series of 
Johannine writings merely for the purpose of pointing out the 
doubts which hang over them, and adding his view of the usual 
critical dilemma: ‘“ One thing only is clear, that John cannot be at 
the same time the author of the two series of works which are 
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attributed to him. Perhaps neither of the two series is by him ; 
but certainly the two series are not his.” (P. 431.) The origin of 
the fourth Gospel and so-called Epistles of John does not come 
within the limits of the present volume, which closes about .v. 
117, but it is of course well known that M. Renan rejects the 
Johannine authorship. He says of John here, however: “John 
remained to the end a strict Jew, observing the law in all its rigour ; 
it is doubtful whether the transcendental theories regarding the 
identity of Jesus and the Logos which began to be diffused were 
ever understood by him; but, as it happens in schools where the 
master attains a great age, the school advanced without him and 
beyond him, whilst pretending to rest upon him.” (P. 430.) In his 
next and concluding volume M. Renan will discuss the obscure 
problem as to the identity of the ‘‘ Presbyter John,” whose existence 
at least he considers probable. 

M. Renan enunciates with some minuteness his views regarding 
the original fixation of “the legend and teaching of Jesus,” of which 
it may be well to give a brief résumé. When any great master 
in the sphere of religion appears, he observes, the second gene- 
ration generally feels the necessity of reducing to writing, and so 
preserving, the recollections of memorable things which occurred at 
the commencement of the movement. Those, however, who were 
with him from the first, and knew in the flesh the master whom so 
many others adore but in spirit, have a kind of aversion for the 
writings which diminish their privilege, and pretend to deliver to all 
a sacred tradition which they treasure in their heart. It is when 
the last eye-witnesses are about to die out that people begin to think 
of the future, and that they seek to stamp the image of the founder 
in a durable form. One circumstance, in the case of Jesus, he 
rightly says, must have contributed to retard the epoch at which the 
recollections of disciples are generally written down, and to dimi- 
nish its importance: it was the belief in an approaching end of the 
world. On the other hand, he points out, the power of memory is in 
inverse ratio to the habit of writing. The life of Jesus, although not 
written, was the aliment of his Church; his maxims were unceas- 
ingly repeated ; the portions of his biography which were essentially 
symbolical were reproduced in short narratives, which were in some 
sort stereotyped and known by heart. The moral sentences, which 
formed the most solid part of the teaching of Jesus, were still more 
easy to retain. They repeated them assiduously. As those who had 
directly received these divine words one by one passed away, and 
many sayings and anecdotes were, therefore, in danger of being lost, 
they felt the necessity of writing them down, and thus on all sides 
small collections were made. These, whilst having much in common, 
likewise differed materially from each other ; and every one sought 
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to complete his own collection by consulting the collections of others. 
It would appear from certain circumstances, says M. Renan, that the 
apostle Matthew composed one of these memoirs, which was gene- 
rally accepted. Doubt upon this point, however, is permitted; and 
it is more probable that all these small collections of sayings of 
Jesus were anonymous. They were probably composed in the 
language of Jesus himself, the common language of Palestine, a 
sort of mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, which they continued to 
call Hebrew, but to which modern writers have given the name of 
Syro-Chaldaic. Soon, however, these collections of sentences became 
insufficient. The sayings of Jesus were nothing without his bio- 
graphy. This biography was mystery, par excellence, the realisation 
of the Messianic ideal ; in it the texts of the prophets found their 
justification. To relate the life of Jesus was to prove his Messianic 
character, and to make, in the eyes of the Jews, the most complete 
apology for the new movement. Thus at a very early period a cadre 
was put together which, in some sort, was the framework of all the 
Gospels. The matter, however, was traditional; and tradition is in 
essence soft and pliable. With the authentic sayings of Jesus, every 
year, were mixed up others more or less supposititious. If a new 
event occurred in the community, a new impulse, they asked them- 
selves what Jesus would have thought of it; some saying spread 
about which, without difficulty, became attributed to the Master. 
In this way the collection constantly grew, and was also constantly 
corrected. They eliminated the sayings which shocked too much 
the opinions of the moment, or which they considered dangerous, 
but the substance remained firm. The Gospel was born in the midst 
of the relatives of Jesus, and to a certain extent was the work of his 
immediate disciples. It is this which gives the right to believe that 
the portrait of Jesus, as we find it in the Gospels, resembles the 
original in its essential features. These narratives are at the same 
time history and figure. Because fabulous matter is mixed up with 
them, to conclude that nothing in them is true would be to err from 
overmuch fear of error. But M. Renan goes on to say :— 


‘* One of the dispositions essential to those who create truly fecund fables is 
total indifference in regard to material truth. The Agadist would smile if we 
put to him the question of sincere minds: ‘Is what you relate true?’ In such 
a state of mind they only trouble themselves about the doctrine to be inculcated, 
the sentiment to be expressed. The spirit is everything; the letter is of no 
importance. The objective curiosity which does not propose to itself any other 
end than to know as exactly as possible the reality of facts is a thing of which 
there is scarcely an example in the East.” (P. 89 f.) 


M. Renan, however, doubts whether before the death of the 
apostles and the destruction of Jerusalem this aggregate of narra- 
tives, of sayings, of parables, of prophetic quotations, was put into 
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writing. It is towards the year 75 that, by conjecture, he places 
the moment when first were sketched “the features of the image 
before which eighteen centuries have bowed down.” The language 
in which this Gospel was written was the Syro-Chaldaic, and it was 
that called the Gospel of the Hebrews, which continued extant 
amongst the Nazarenes of Syria until the fifth century. A copy of 
the work existed in the library of Pamphilus of Casarea, which 
Jerome copied, and even translated. It resembled, but was not 
identical with, our first Synoptic. Our Gospel according to St. 
Matthew he considers anything but a translation. The destruction 
of the Judaic Christians of Syria led to the loss of this Hebrew 
text. M. Renan does not think that there is any serious reason for 
believing that the Christians of Syria, who made use of this Gospel, 
considered it the work of the apostle Matthew. ‘“ The testimony of 
the Fathers of the Church does not prove anything in the present 
question. Considering the extreme inaccuracy of ecclesiastical 
writers where Hebrew is concerned, this true proposition: ‘The 
Hebrew Gospel of the Christians of Syria resembles the Greek 
Gospel known under the name of St. Matthew,’ must transform 
itself into the following, which is far from being synonymous with 
it: ‘The Christians of Syria possess the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
Hebrew ;’ or else: ‘St. Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew.’ We 
believe that the name of St. Matthew was not applied to any version 
of the Gospels until the Greek version which now bears his name 
was composed.” (P. 109 f.) “If the Hebrew Gospel ever bore an 
author’s name, or rather a designation of traditional guarantee, it 
was the title of ‘Gospel of the Twelve Apostles,’ perhaps also some- 
times the name of ‘ Gospel of Peter.’”’ (P.111.) It became gradually 
corrupted. 

The general outlines, the order of the narrative being thus fixed, 
that which remained to be created was the Greek style, the choice 
of essential words. This important work was performed by John- 
Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter. Mark, according to 
M. Renan, appears, in his youth, to have seen something of Gospel 
events ; it is credible that he had been at Gethsemane, for he con- 
siders that probably he was the veavicxos of Mark xiv. 51, 52. 
Having accompanied Peter to Rome, he probably remained there 
after the death of the apostle, and composed the little work of some 
forty or fifty pages which has been the first nucleus of the Greek 
Gospels. Adopting the tradition recorded by Papias, M. Renan 
thinks that the composition, although written after the death of 
Peter, was in a sense the work of that apostle ; it represents the way 
in which Peter was in the habit of relating the life of Jesus. Peter 
scarcely knew Greek ; Mark acted as his dragoman ; and hundreds 
of times he had been the channel through which that marvellous 
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history had passed. M. Renan thinks that the freedom of com- 
position and the fragmentary character, which he finds in the 
Gospel, are the result of this origin, and the occasional and unchro- 
nological manner in which Peter had dealt with the history in his 
preaching. The singular abridgment of the discourses of Jesus in 
this Gospel, he thinks, may be due to the somewhat narrow and 
dry mind of Peter, and that mind is assuredly the explanation of the 
puerile importance which Mark attaches to miracles. He affirms that 
the spirit which dominates the Gospel is certainly that of Peter. 
It is unnecessary to say that M. Renan considers the tradition of 
Papias a reference to our Gospel, the composition of which he 
assigns to about a.p. 76. He asserts that the narrative of the death 
of John the Baptist in Mark is the only absolutely historical page 
which exists in all the Gospels put together. On the whole, he 
considers the Gospel of Mark, more particularly as regards facts, 
greatly superior, as a historical document, to the rest of the Gospels. 

Every day the defects and omissions of the Gospel of Mark became 
more felt, M. Renan says; those who were acquainted with the 
beautiful discourses of the Syro-Chaldaic Gospel regretting the dry- 
ness of the narrative emanating from the tradition of Peter. Peter, 
faithful to the old ideas of the first Christian time, attached little 
importance to narratives of the infancy, and to the genealogies. 
But it was in this direction, above all, that the Christian imagination 
was working. A number of new accounts had been developed, and 
a new Gospel was desired, which, to all that was contained in Mark, 
should add that which the best traditionists of the East knew, or 
believed that they knew. This, M. Renan considers, was the origin 
of our text called “ according to Matthew.” The author has taken the 
Gospel of Mark for the basis of his work, which he closely follows 
in its order, general plan, and expressions; and he completes it, in 
the first place, by inserting the long discourses which constituted the 
great value of the Hebrew Gospel, and next by adding traditions of 
more modern formation, unknown to Mark, the fruit of successive 
developments of the legend. It is impossible here to follow M. 
Renan’ in his analysis of the manner in which the author of the 
Gospel that stands in the first place in our canon made use of his 
materials, and incorporated in his work the Gospel of Mark; nor to 
state his reasons for assigning the priority of origin to our second 
Synoptic. He seems to date the first Synoptic about A.p. 85, but in 
an earlier page (104) he speaks of it as composed “in the last years 
of the first century.” Te recognises in this Gospel “an immense 
literary progress.” IIe says that it is, in literature, what a child of 
Correggio or a Virgin of Raphael is in painting. It is infinitely 
superior in beauty to the Gospel of Mark, but inferior in historical 
value. The discourses of Jesus form its great value, and these 
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are preserved with extreme fidelity, and probably in the relative 
order in which they were first written. This is much more 
important than biographical exactness, and, all things considered, 
the Gospel of Matthew is, he thinks, ‘“‘the most important book of 
Christianity, the most important book that ever was written.” (P. 
212f.) It was written in Syria for Jewish readers, who knew little 
of any language but Greek, but had some idea of Hebrew. M. Renan 
affirms, without hesitation, that the apostle Matthew was not the 
editor of the work which bears his name, but had been long dead 
before the Gospel was composed. No book was ever so little the 
work of an eye-witness. Perhaps the Hebrew Gospel, with which 
the author completed Mark, may have borne the name of Matthew ; 
or perhaps the collection of /ogia bore that name. All this is doubt- 
ful. Papias certainly refers to it in the tradition which he quotes, 
and believed it really to be the work of Matthew, but, M. Renan 
continues, after fifty or sixty years the means of unravelling so com- 
plicated a question must have failed him. 

M. Renan is disposed to ascribe the third Gospel and Acts of the 
Apostles to Luke, the companion of Paul. “It is not permissible in 
such questions,’ he says, “ to express one’s self with certainty; nothing 
very serious, however, opposes our holding Luke to be the author of 
the Gospel which is attributed to him.” (P. 252.) At the time when 
he wrote, there were, as the author himself states, numerous evan- 
gelical writings already in existence. M. Renan judges that the 
greater part of these did not bear the names of apostles. The 
Gospel of Matthew alone seemed to claim an apostolic origin, but 
it was not very widely diffused ; written for the Jews of Syria, it 
had not yet, he thinks, penetrated to Rome, and was not known to 
the author of the third Synoptic. Luke, however, not only had under 
his eyes the text of Mark, but he assimilated almost the whole of it. 
About a third part of his Gospel is not found in either the first or 
second Synoptic, but was derived from other sources. ‘ Had he any 
scruple to insert in his text narratives of his own invention, in order 
to give to the work of Jesus the direction which he believed the true 
one? Certainly not. Tradition itself was not otherwise formed. 
Tradition is a collective work, since it expresses the mind of all ; 
but there was some one who for the first time emitted this saying or 
that significant anecdote. Luke has often been this ‘some one.’”’ 
(P. 261 f.) So M. Renan reasons; and he points out the entire 
liberty with which Luke manipulates his documents, abbreviating, 
interpolating, transposing, and combining them as he chooses. “ Not 
once does he say to himself: If the history is true like this, it is 
not so like that. The true material is nothing to him; the idea, 
the dogmatic and moral purpose are all. I will even add,” says 
M. Renan, “the literary effect.” (P. 262.) He does full justice to 
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the literary excellence and artistic charm of the third Synoptic, but 
he does not conceal his estimate of the author’s character. He 
considers Luke a disciple of Paul, a disciple certainly moderate, 
tolerant, full of respect for Peter, and even for James, but a decided 
partisan for the admission of heathens, Samaritans, publicans, sinners, 
and heretics of every kind into the Church. He attenuates, M. Renan 
considers, the Jewish origin of Christianity, and although he has 
many traits of tender compassion for Jerusalem, the Law only exists 
for him as a souvenir. The Gospel of Luke is par excellence the 
gospel of pardon, and of pardon obtained through faith. “Luke, 
without doubt, carefully avoids all that could wound the Judaic 
Christian party, and awaken controversies which he desires to allay ; 
he is as respectful as it is possible to be to the apostles; he fears, 
however, that too exclusive a place may be assigned them. His 
policy in this respect has inspired him with an idea of the boldest 
description. At the side of the twelve, he creates, of his own 
authority, seventy disciples, to whom Jesus gives a mission which, 
in the other Gospels, is reserved for the twelve alone.” (P. 270.) 
Amongst other signs which betray the author’s favourable inten- 
tions regarding Paul, M. Renan considers his omission of the 
famous words: ‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
Church,” which already had a place in tradition. ‘“ The demonology 
of Luke is material and bizarre. His thaumaturgy has also some 
of the materialistic crudity of Mark; elle fait peur’’ M. Renan 
considers the historical value of the third Gospel to be certainly less 
than that of the first two. He dates its composition apparently 
about A.p. 91—94, and holds it to have been written in Rome. 

M. Renan accepts the usual conclusion that “ Luke, or the author 
of the third Gospel, whoever he may be,” was likewise the author 
of the Acts of the Apostles. The preface to the Gospel does not 
necessarily suppose the intention then formed of composing the 
second book, and M. Renan considers that strong reasons lead to the 
belief that the two works were separated by some interval of time. 
He dates the Acts about the beginning of the second century. In 
his earlier work, Les Apétres, M. Renan considered that it would 
be very near the truth to suppose that the Acts were written towards 
A.D. 80. (P. 22.) He holds that the author of the seis portions 
was also the author of the rest of the book, for he thinks that, to 
admit that the sjueis comes from a document inserted by the author 
in his narrative, is “ souverainement invraisemblable.” He points 
out that the period during which Jesus continued with his disciples 
after his resurrection, according to Luke, is represented as forty 
days, in remarkable coincidence with the fourth book of Ezra 
xiv. 23 ff. Luke, he considers, may have been, at Rome, one of the 
earliest readers of that work, which must have made a powerful 
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impression upon him. ‘The spirit of the Acts is the same as that 
of the third Gospel: mildness, tolerance, conciliation, sympathy for 
the humble, aversion for the proud.’ (P. 437 f.) The procedure of 
the writer is likewise the same. 


‘“We have elsewhere shown,” says M. Renan, “the singular distortions 
which these excellent intentions have led him to give to historical accuracy, 
and how his book is the first document of the spirit of the Roman Church, 
indifferent to the truth of things, dominated throughout by official tendencies. 
Luke is the founder of that eternal fiction called ecclesiastical history, with its 
insipidity, its habit of smoothing every angle, its sillily sanctimonious turns. 
The d priori dogma of a church always wise, always moderate, is the basis of 
his narrative. The essential point with him is to show that the disciples of 
Paul are the disciples, not of an intruder, but of an apostle like the others, who 
has been in perfect harmony with the others. The rest matters little to him. 
Everything passed as in an idyll. Peter, at bottom, was of the same mind as 

?aul, Paul of the same mind as Peter. An inspired assembly saw all the members 
of the apostolic college united in one same thought. The first heathen was 
baptized by Peter; Paul, on the other hand, submitted himself to legal pre- 
scriptions, and observed them publicly at Jerusalem. All frank expression of 
distinct opinion is repugnant to this prudent narrator. The Jews are treated 
as false witnesses, because they cite an authentic saying of Jesus; and 
because they attribute to the founder of Christianity the intention of effecting 
changes in Mosaism. According to the occasion, Christianity is mere Judaism, 
or is something quite different.” (P. 438 f.) 


The object of Luke, in short, was “the reunion of the two opposing 
parties which divided the Church of Jesus.’’ Little need be added 
regarding the historical value of such a composition. 


‘It is now very difficult for us,” says M. Renan, “to discern in these curious 
pages the truth of the legend or even of the myth. As the desire to find an 
evangelical basis for all the dogmas and all the institutions to which each day 
gave birth had burdened the life of Jesus with fabulous anecdotes, so the desire 
to find for these same institutions and for these same dogmas an apostolic basis 
burdened the history of the first years of the Church of Jerusalem with a multi- 
tude of narratives conceived d priori. Writing history ad narrandum, non ad 
probandum, is an act of disinterested curiosity, of which there is not an example 
in the creative epochs of faith.” (P. 441.) 


The dates assigned by M. Renan to the Gospels, and more espe- 
cially to the third Synoptic and Acts of the Apostles, are vague and 
apparently arbitrary, even fluctuating in the interval between one 
of his volumes and another, without direct recognition and justifi- 
cation of the fact. A merely “plausible explanation”’ of the origin 
of such works is at best unsatisfactory. It is not that we demand 
more positive or specific assertions, or more rigorous definition of 
dates, but on the contrary that we object to the constructive criticism 
which, upon insufficient grounds, pretends to fit every obscure and 
doubtful fact into an exact place. It is quite true that M. Renan 
only offers such statements as his own opinion, and he is of course 
fully entitled todo so. It is questionable, however, whether there 
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is any other safe and advantageous course than to seek for landmarks 
which indicate a limit beyond which a date cannot be set further 
back. As to limits to a forward date, they are in the highest degree 
uncertain. A writer who incidentally refers to the great fire of Lon- 
don must have lived and written at least after that event, although 
we may not be able to say how long after. The mere silence of a 
writer who does not incidentally refer to it, by no means proves that 
he did not live and write a century later. The constructive critic is 
strongly tempted to define precisely how long after the event alluded 
to a writer composed his work. M. Renan considers that Luke xxi. 24 
fixes the year of the reconstruction of /%lia Capitolina (c. a.p. 135) 
as the limit forwards for the composition of the third Gospel. It is 
not worth while to argue whether the passage is decisive evidence or 
not. Our author makes some ingenious conjectures as to the rela- 
tions of Luke and his works with Roman society towards the end 
of the first century. He finds distinct analogies between him and 
the Roman Clement.' The chapters xxv. and xxvi. of the Acts 
would, he says, create the belief that the author had relations, like 
Josephus, with Agrippa II., Berenice, and the small Jewish coterie 
of Rome. 


‘In conclusion,” he says, ‘‘can one not discover a Roman practice in the 
dedication to Theophilus, which recalls that of Josephus to Epaphroditus, and 
seems altogether foreign to Syrian and Palestinian habits in the first century of 
our era? It is obvious, besides, how much such a situation recalls that of 
Josephus. Luke and Josephus, writing almost at the same time, relate one the 
origins of Christianity, the other the Jewish revolution, with very analogous 
sentiment, moderation, antipathy against extreme parties, official tone, imply- 
ing more regard for positions to be defended than for truth, respect mingl>d 
with fear for the Roman authority, even whose severities they endeayour to 
present as excusable necessities, and by which they affect to have been several 
times protected. It is this which makes us believe that the time in which 
Luke lived, and that in which lived Josephus, were very close to each other, 
and must have had more than one point of contact.” (P. 255 f.) 


It may be interesting to show that the analogies between Luke 
and Josephus, to which M. Renan thus generally alludes, have per- 
haps a much closer and more important bearing upon the date of the 
composition of the third Gospel and Acts than he seems to suppose. 
Before discussing these, however, it is desirable briefly to survey 
some of the internal indications which seem to assist in determining, 
if not the time when these works were written, at least the time 
before which they cannot be dated. 

We learn from the prologue to the Gospel, i. 1—3, that, before it 
was composed, a considerable evangelical literature had already come 
into existence. It seems evident, from the expressions used, that 


(1) He says, with his characteristic mixture of assurance and hesitation: ‘* Clement 


often quotes the words of Jesus after Luke, or a tradition analogous to that of Luke.” 
(P. 254.) 
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the generation of those who, as eye-witnesses, delivered (aapédocav) 
the reports upon which the Gospel narrations were based, had already 
passed away,’ and at least a second generation had undertaken to put 
them into writing, to which, at the very most, the writer may, in 
accordance with his own words, have belonged; although, from the 
distance placed between himself and those who “took in hand ” 
(émexeipyoav) to set forth these narratives, it is more probable that 
a still later period may be indicated.” It must be observed, however, 
that the passage by no means limits us to close proximity in time 
between the writer and those who delivered the substance of the 
Gospel narratives, but, on the contrary, in representing that 
“many ” had previously undertaken to set them forth, a considerable 
lapse of time is necessarily implied. When we look further into the 
Gospel, we find unmistakable indications that the work was written 
long after the destruction of Jerusalem, and that variations 
introduced into the eschatological speeches put into the mouth of 
Jesus were modifications after the event. Let the reader carefully 
compare Matthew xxiv. 15 ff, Mark xiii. 14 ff., with Luke xxi. 20 ff, 
where it is said, verse 20, “‘ And when ye shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is at 
hand ;” and in verse 24, “ And they shall fall by the edge of the 
sword, and shall be led captive into all the nations, and Jerusalem 
shall be trodden by Gentiles until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled.”* We have here a much more precise statement of facts 
than the mere mysterious reference in the other Synoptics written 
at an earlier period after the fall of the Holy City. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem not only has taken place, but the place has 
long been trodden by the Gentiles. Had its fall only been recent, 
there would have been no motive for postponing the fulfilment of 
the prophecy ; but a long time had passed away, and there was no 
immediate prospect of change, so the accomplishment was assigned 
to the vague epoch when “the times of the Gentiles’’ should be 
“fulfilled.” In the first two Synoptics the second advent and the 
end of all things are closely connected with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, whereas in the third they are carefully separated. The first 
Gospel says, xxiv. 29, “ And immediately (ei0éws) after the tribula- 
tion of those days,” the end shall come. The second Synoptic has, 

(1) Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., ii. p. 183. Cf. Renan, “ Les Evangiles,” p. 251 ff. 
Gfrérer, Die heil. Sage, i. p. 67. 

(2) Cf. Baur, Unters. Kan. Evv., p. 517 f.; Scholten, Het Paulin. Evangelie, p. 410 ; 
Zeller, Die Apostelgesch., p. 466. 

(3) In Matt. xxiv. 3 the disciples inquire : ‘“‘ When shall these things be ? and what 
the sign of thy coming and of the end of the world?” In Luke xxi. 7: “When 
shall these things be? and what the sign when these are about to come to pass?” 
The words quoted in the text from xxi. 24 are those which, according to M. Renan, 


determine that the work cannot have been written after the rebuilding of AZlia 
Capitolina. 
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xiii. 24, “But in these days (év éxeivais tais auépas), after that 
tribulation,” &c.; but the third Gospel no longer connects these 
events with the second coming (cf. Luke xxi. 25), but rather seems 
to oppose the representation of the first Synoptic; for, after referring 
to the wars and tumults (Luke xxi. 9), the writer adds, “but the 
end is not immediately (ov« eiPéws) ;” and earlier (xvii. 20 f.), to the 
question of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God should come, 
Jesus replies: “‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
nor shall they say, Lo here, lo there! for behold, the kingdom of 
God is within you.” The passage in Matt. x. 23: “ But when they 
persecute you in this city, flee into the other; for verily I say unto 
you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of 
Man be come,” which might have seemed suitable in some primitive 
Gospel, from which probably our first synoptist derived it, has now 
lost all significance, and is altogether omitted by the third, although 
he evidently wishes to give the discourses of Jesus with the greatest 
fulness. In the fourth Gospel, still more, all such sayings are 
omitted, as no longer applicable through lapse of time." The third 
synoptist likewise omits such details of that which is to take place 
after the coming of the Son of Man as are given in the other two 
Gospels (Matt. xxiv. 30, 31; Mark xiii. 27) ; and even the words of the 
first and second Synoptics, Matt. xxiv. 33: ‘When ye shall see all 
these things, know that he is near at the doors” (cf. Mark xiii. 29), 
are modified into (xxi. 28) : “ And when these things begin to come 
to pass, look up and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
near ;”’ ver. 31, “‘ When ye shall see these things coming to pass, 
know that the kingdom of God is near.”’ It is difficult to note such 
altogether peculiar and characteristic alterations of these eschato- 
logical sayings impartially, without recognising that they proceed 
from a marked change in the historical circumstances at the time of 
the writer, which rendered such modifications necessary to preserve 
the significance of the prophecies. That these variations arose from 
such influence, and are indicative of a later period, is a fact recog- 
nised by able critics of all schools. We might add various other 
passages which show, by their modifications, an advanced stage of 
Christian development. For instance, the third Synoptic has, vi. 21 : 
Blessed are ye that hunger now, for ye shall be filled ; blessed are 
ye that weep now, for ye shall laugh. 22. Blessed are ye when men 
shall hate you, and when they shall separate you from their company, 
and shall reproach, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of 
Man’s sake” (cf. Matt. v. 4, 6,11). It is scarcely possible to ignore 
the special application of these passages to Christians who had 
already been subjected to persecutions and reproach, not only in the 
insertion of the significant vuv, but still more in verse 22 compared 
£(1) Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p. 145. ; 
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with Matt. v. 11.1. And again a similar modification exists in 
Luke xii. 38. The first Gospel (x. 27) has: “‘ What I tell you in the 
darkness speak in the light; and what ye hear in the ear, preach 
upon the housetops.” This is altogether omitted by the second 
synoptist, and it had so little significance left for the third, when 
Christianity, which had once been taught secretly and in private, 
had long been so widely preached that even the passage Matt. x. 23 
had to be erased, that it was altered to (xii. 3) : “ Therefore, whatso- 
ever ye said (ei7ate) in the darkness shall be heard in the light; and 
that which ye spake (€AaAyjoate) in the ear in the closets shall be 
proclaimed upon the housetops.” 

Along with these alterations and modifications, however, which 
directly tend to push back the limits of the prophecies, and yet to 
leave room for their long-delayed fulfilment, the third synoptist still 
retains the final indication of the first and second Gospels,” xxi. 32: 
“Verily I say unto you, that this generation (1 yevea avy) shall 
not pass away till all be fulfilled.” Whilst the ablest critics, there- 
fore, to a great extent agree that the variations elsewhere introduced 
by the third synoptist demonstrate the stand-point of a later age, a 
difference of opinion arises as to how far back the writer could be re- 
moved from the destruction of Jerusalem, without exceeding the line 
drawn, in the verse just quoted, by the words “this generation.” On 
the one hand, it is maintained that many of that generation, who had 
been direct eye-witnesses of the appearance of Jesus, must still have 
been alive, when this was written, to justify the expression. How 
did the writer interpret the traditional yevea avry, which he still 
retained, within which the second advent was to take place ? ‘As he 
omitted Matt. x. 23, and modified in such a manner the eschatological 
prophecies, it is obvious that, if he intelligently retained the term 
“this generation,” he must have understood it in its widest sense, 
and this we shall find he was justified in doing by the practice of the 
time. It has been, we think, clearly proved by Baur and others,’ 
that the word yevea was understood to express the duration of the 
longest life, like the Latin seculum* Baur rightly argues that the 
generation would not be considered as “ passed away” so long as 
even one of that generation remained alive. Now, the fact is, as he 
points out, that the apostle John was still living at the beginning 
of Trajan’s reign, the date of his death being commonly set a.p. 

(1) Ewald, Jahrb. bibl. Wiss., iii. p. 144. 

(2) Cf. Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 30. 


(3) Baur, Theol. Jahrb., 1849, p. 317 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Evv. Justin’s, p. 367 f. ; 
Die Evangelien, p. 212; Einl. N. T., p. 609; Zeller, Theol. Jahrb., 1852, p. 229; 
Die Apostelgesch., p. 467. 

(4) Baur quotes Censorinus, a writer of the third century: ‘‘Seculum est spatium 
vitee human longissimum partu et morte definitum. Quare qui annos triginta 


seeculum{putarunt, multum videntur errasse.” De die Nat., c. 17; Theol. Jahrb., 1849, 
p. 318, anm. 1. 
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99—100, and long after that period many who read John xxi. 23 
may very probably have supposed him to be still alive. Indeed, that 
passage of the fourth Gospel, indicative of a belief in the advent 
within the lifetime of the apostle, has a direct bearing upon the 
interpretation which we are discussing. According to Hegesippus,? 
again, Symeon of Jerusalem was martyred under Trajan a.p. 107, at 
the age of one hundred and twenty years, he says, and he was one of 
the “generation” in question, as was also Ignatius, if the tradition 
regarding him is to be believed, who died a martyr a.p. 115—116. 
Then Quadratus, who presented an “ Apology” to the Emperor 
Hadrian about a.p. 126, states, in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, 
that some of those who were healed by Jesus were still living in his 
own times.? A writer at the end of the first quarter of the second 
century, therefore, might consider that the generation had not yet 
passed away. Hilgenfeld* points out that Irenzus, in the last book 
of his great work, written consequently at the very end of the second 
century, speaking of the Apocalyptic vision, says: ‘“ For it is not a 
long time ago it was seen, but nearly in our own generation (yevea), 
towards the end of Domitian’s (+96) reign.” * Irenzeus, therefore, 
speaks of something which he supposes to happen about a century 
before, as all but in his own yevea, and it must be noted that the 
phrase a\Aa oxetov eni THs ypetépas yeveas is rendered in the 
ancient Latin version: “sed pene sub nostro seculo.” Another 
instance occurs in the remarks of Hegesippus preserved by Eusebius. 
Hegesippus says that the Church remained pure from heresy till the 
generation (yevea) of those who had heard the apostles had passed 
away,° and this he dates in the reign of Trajan. The expression in 
Luke xxi. 32 is not, we think, in contradiction with the late date to 
which other potent considerations seem to assign the third Synoptic. 
It will be seen that the internal evidence supplied by the Acts of the 
Apostles still further confirms the indications of a late date in the 
Gospel itself. 

The Acts of the Apostles being the Sevtepos Novos, of course it was 
composed later than the Gospel; and there is good reason for 
believing that a considerable interval occurred before the second 
work was written. According to the traditional view, some ten 
years probably elapsed between the production of the two works, and 
the interval could certainly not well be less. It will be remembered 
that the author not only repeats particulars of the Ascension, but 
that the account of it which is given in Actsi. 3—9 differs materially 
from that of the Gospel. The names of the Twelve, moreover, are 


(1) Eusebius, H. E., iii. 32. (2) Eusebius, H. E., iv. 3. 
(8) Die Evy. Justin’s, p. 367 f. 

(4) Irenzeus, Adv. Her., v. 30, § 3; Eusebius, H. E., iii. 18; v. 8. 
(5) Eusebius, H. E., iii. 32. 
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detailed (i. 13), although they had already been given in the former 
work, vi. 14—16. One or two curious modifications are further 
made, which certainly indicate a more advanced period. The author 
represents the disciples as asking the risen Jesus (i. 6): “ Lord, dost 
thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” To which 
answer is made: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which 
the Father appointed by his own authority. But ye shall receive 
power through the coming upon you of the Holy Ghost, and ye 
shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” Having 
spoken this, Jesus is immediately lifted up, and a cloud receives him 
out of their sight. We believe that the chief motive for which this 
singular episode was introduced, was to correct the anticipations 
raised by the eschatological prophecies in chap. xxi. of the Gospel. 
Those prophecies had already been modified, as we have seen, to suit 
the altered circumstances of the times, and the troublesome expres- 
sion “this generation” is now quietly removed. There is no longer 
any definite limitation in the statement: ‘It is not for you to know 
times or seasons,” accompanied by the vista of testimony to be 
borne, “unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” We are here, 
unmistakably, in the second century, to which also the whole 
character of the Acts leads us. 

There is an allusion to Gaza in the Acts which has been much 
discussed, and also advanced as an indication of date. In the 
account of the conversion of the Ethiopian eunuch, the angel is 
represented as saying to Philip (viii. 26): ‘ Arise and go toward 
the south, unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
which is desert (avn éotiv épnyos).” The city of Gaza, after 
having been taken and destroyed by Alexander the Great, was 
rebuilt by the pro-consul Gabinius’ (c. 58 B.c.), but it was again 
destroyed, by the Jews themselves, shortly before the siege of 
Jerusalem.” The expression, “this is desert,” may grammatically 
be applied either to the “way”’ or to “Gaza” itself. Those who 
consider that épyyos refers to Gaza, of course understand the word 
as describing the devastated condition of the place, and some of 
them argue that, as the latest date referred to in Acts, the two years’ 
imprisonment of Paul, carries the history up to a.p. 64, and the de- 
struction of Gaza took place about a.p. 66—probably somewhat later 
—the description was applied to Gaza by the author as a parenthetic 
allusion, its destruction being quite recent at the time when the 
Acts were written. On the other side, it is contended that, as there 
was more than one way—as there still is—from Jerusalem to Gaza, 
the angel simply indicated the particular way by which Philip was 
to go so as to meet the Ethiopian: “this way is desert,” and con- 


(1) Josephus, Antiq. xiv. 5, § 3. (2) Ib. Bell. Jud. ii. 18, § 1. 
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sequently little frequented. Applied to the way, and identifying it, 
the description has direct and perfectly simple significance, whereas, 
understood as a reference to the state of Gaza itself, it is certainly an 
unnecessary display of local or historical knowledge. The majority 
of critics connect épypos with 80s, and not with Gaza ;' but in any 
case the expression has really no value for the establishment of a date, 
for even supposing the words applied to Gaza, there is no limit to 
the time when such a reference might have been made. A writer at 
the middle of the second century, for instance, describing an episode 
supposed to occur near Gaza, and knowing of its destruction from 
Josephus, or possibly having it suggested by some older legend, 
might have inserted the detail, whether applied to Gaza or to the 
road to it, as a dash of local colouring. 

We now arrive at the point which suggested the present discus- 
sion: the apparent indications of contact between Luke and Josephus. 
M. Renan has been struck, as we have seen, by the analogy between 
the two writers, which he attributes to contemporary residence in 
Rome, without seeming to suggest any use of the writings of the 
Jewish historian by the Christian writer. He does not appear to 
be aware of the discussion of the question which has recently taken 
place in Germany. Holtzmann and others,” however, have pointed 
out that the author of the Gospel and Acts has been very sensibly 
influenced by the works of Josephus, which were certainly largely 
circulated in Rome, where most critics conjecture our two canonical 
books to have been written. Supposing the use of the writings 
of the Jewish historian to be demonstrated, it is obvious that 
we have a very important fact to guide us in determining an 
epoch beyond which the composition of the third Synoptic cannot 
be set. It must be borne in mind, in considering such evidence 
as we can afford space to quote, that indications of the use of an 
original historian, using his own characteristic expressions, and 
largely relating his own experiences, may be accepted in quite 
a different way from supposed indications of the use of Gospels like 
ours, which not only almost literally reproduce the same matter, 
showing their mutual dependence upon each other, and upon common 
sources, of which we positively know the earlier existence, but which, 
moreover, profess to give an historical record of sayings and doings 
which might have been, and in all probability were, similarly reported 
in a dozen different works, or handed down by common tradition. 

It is recognised by almost all modern writers that the author of 
the third Synoptic and Acts was not a Jew, but a Gentile Christian. 


(1) Some able critics are disposed to consider the words atrn éoriv Zpnuocg a mere 
gloss which has crept into the text. We need not discuss the argument that it dis- 
tinguished the particular Gaza intended. 

(2) Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. 18738, p. 89 ff.; Krenkel, Zeitschr. Wiss. 
Theol., 1873, p. 441 ff.; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch. iii. p. 423 ff. 
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Where did he get such knowledge of Jewish history as he displays ? 
The reply is: he got it from the works of Josephus. The whole 
of the historical personages introduced into his two books, as well as 
the references to contemporary events, are found in those works, and 
although sometimes erroneously employed and distorted from his 
pious point of view, there still remain singular coincidences of 
expression, and of sequence, which show the effect upon the author’s 
memory of his study of Josephus. The high priests, Annas, 
Caiaphas, and Ananias; Gamaliel; the two Herods; Agrippa and 
Philip, together with Herodias, Berenice and Drusilla; and the 
Roman Procurators, Felix and Festus.' Simon the Magician,” and 
the Egyptian (Acts xxi. 38), Theudas, and Judas the Galilean, as 
well as others, seem to be derived from this source, together with such 
facts as the enrolment under Cyrenius, and the great famine (Acts 
xi. 28).° Josephus furnishes the material for drawing the character 
of Ananias, who commanded those who stood by to smite (timtew) 
Paul on the mouth, and was characterized by the apostle in such 
strong terms ; and Josephus even states that the servants of the high 
priest smote (timrev) those priests who would not give up their 
tithes (xx. 9, § 2 f.).* 


(1) The whole of the preceding personages, indeed, figure largely in the first five 
chapters of Book xviii. of the Antiquities. ‘The condensed references in Luke iii. 1, 2, 
do not represent many pages of Josephus. It is curious to compare iii. 1, éy éree dé 
TevTeKadeKaTy THC HyEMoviac TiBepiov Kaicapoc. ... Kai rerpapxovvroc Tic Tadi\aiag 
“Hpwdov, birirrov 6& rov adeAgod abrou rerTpapxovvTog Tig Irovpaiag cai Tpaywvirwoe 
xépag, x. r. X., with the following of Josephus: rére dé wai Didurmoc (‘Howdou dé jv 
adedgdc) TeAeuTa roy Biov, eixoorp piv tmauT~@ Tic TeBepiov apyic rHynoapevoc dé 
abroc mrad Kai TeLdKovra Tij¢ Toaxwviriwoc cai Tavdaviriog, x. rt. X., Antiq. xviii. 4, 
§ 6— Now at that time also Philip, who was Herod’s brother, died, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, after having for thirty-seven years governed the region 
of Trachonitis and Gaulonitis,” &. Lysanias of Abylene is referred to in Antiq. xix. 
5, §. 1; xx. 7, §. 1; and Annas and Caiaphas in an earlier paragraph of the same chapter 
we have just quoted (xviii. 4, § 3; cf. 2, §§ 1, 2, &c.). The story of Herodias is told in 
the next chapter (xviii. 5, § 1 f.; cf. 7,§ 1; cf. Luke iii. 19 f.). From Antiq. xx. 7, 
§ 2, may be learnt why Felix trembled, when he came with his wife Drusilla, and Paul 
discoursed to him of righteousness and temperance (Acts xxiv. 24 f.). Berenice is 
mentioned in the very same section (Antiq. xx. 7, § 2, cf. Acts xxiv. 23). In Acts 
xxiv. 27, Festus is introduced: “ But after two years Porcius Festus came in Felix’ 
room” (dteriag dé tAnowOeione EAaBev diddoyor 6 HAE Wdpxiovy Pjorov). He is intro- 
duced by Josephus: “ But Porcius Festus having been sent by Nero in Felix’ room” 
(Tlopxiow dé dijcrov diaddxou Shree TenpOévrog vxd NéEpwvoc, x. T. A.). Antiq. xx. 8, § 9. 

(2) We shall not here discuss the historical reality of Simon the magician, cf. Acts 
viii. 9 ff., but in Josephus there is likewise Simon a magician, who helps Felix to marry 
Drusilla. ‘The author of Acts introduces him, viii. 9: “But a certain man named 
Simon (évdpart Livwy)... using sorcery (uayedwy) ... boasting himself to be some 
great person (Aéywy elvai teva éavrov péyay).”’ Josephus says, “ And one of his friends, 
named Simon (Zipzwy dvépart) ... who pretended to be a sorcerer (uayoy elvat oxnr- 
ropevor),”’ &c., Antiq. xx. 7, § 2. 

(3) The third synoptist is the only evangelist who records the excursion to Emmaus, 
and it may be mentioned that the name of this village, even, may have been derived 
from Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 1, § 3; De Bello Jud. v. 2, § 3. 

(4) Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch. xii. p. 425 f., ef. p. 32. 
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The manner in which the author of Acts deals with Theudas and 
Judas the Galilean is very instructive. Not only does he commit a 
palpable anachronism in placing the name of Theudas in the mouth 
of Gamaliel, as that popular leader did not appear till many years 
after the time when Gamaliel is represented as speaking, but he 
also commits a second anachronism by making Judas come after 
Theudas, and that he does so his peta tovrov, “after this man,” 
leaves no doubt. How did this error originate? Simply from 
imperfect reading or recollection of Josephus, who mentions Theudas, 
and then, in the next paragraph, the sons of Judas the Galilean ; 
and as Josephus proceeds to describe the Judas whom he means, the 
author of Acts has confused the father with the sons. A little 
examination of the passage, we think, shows beyond doubt that this 
is the source of the reference. The author of Acts makes Gamaliel 
say (v. 36): “For before those days rose up Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be somebody (Ocvéas, Aéywv eivat twa éavtov), to whom a 
number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves ; who was 
slain (5s avypéOy), and all, as many as were persuaded by him 
(xai mavtes Ooo. eneiMovto avTw), were dispersed (eAvOyoav), and 
brought to nought.” Josephus says: “A certain man, a magician, 
named Theudas, persuades the great multitude (we(Oer tov mAetoTov 
oxAov) . . . to follow him to the river Jordan; for he boasted 
that he was a prophet (xpogytys yap €Aeyev eivat) . . . Fadus, 
however, attacking them unexpectedly, slew many and took many 
prisoners; Theudas also being taken prisoner, they cut off his 
head,” &c.1_ A few lines further down, Josephus continues: “ But, 
besides these, the sons of Judas, the Galilean, also were slain {oi 
maites “Lovta tov TadiAaiov avypéOyoav), (I mean) of the (Judas) 
who drew away the people (tév Aadv amostijcavtos) from the 
Romans, when Cyrenius assessed,” &c. &c.2 In Acts, Gamaliel, 
after speaking of Theudas, as quoted above, goes on to say: “ After 
this man (weTa tovtov), rose up Judas the Galilean (’lovéas 6 
TadAaios) in the days of the enrolment, and drew away people 
(améoryoev Naov) after him ; he also perished, and all, as many as 
were persuaded (€7e/0ovro) by him, were scattered (éecxopmisOyoav).” 
This account of the fate of Judas and his followers differs from that 
elsewhere given by Josephus,’ and to which he refers in the section 
above quoted; but this confirms the belief that the author of Acts 
took it, as has been said, from this chapter, applying to Judas him- 
self the statement made regarding his sons.* 

Not only does the author of Acts know the history of Felix and 
Drusilla, but in saying (xxiv. 26) that Felix sent frequently for 


(1) Antiq. xx. 5, § 1. 

(2) Ib. xx. 5, § 2; cf. xviii. 1, §§ 1,6; De Bello Jud., ii. 8, § 1; Luke ii. 2. 
(3) Antiq. xviii. 1, §§ 1, 6. 

(4) Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 80 f. 
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Paul, hoping that money would be given to him, he merely follows 
the suggestion of Josephus, who openly accuses Felix both of 
treachery and bribery."| From the same chapter is derived another 
incident. In Acts xxi. 38, the chief captain, who takes Paul 
prisoner at Jerusalem after the riot in the Temple, says to him: 
“Art not thou that Egyptian who before these days madest an 
uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness (eis tiv épypov) the four 
thousand mén of the sicarii (tov ouxapiwy)?” Josephus relates the 
story of the unnamed Egyptian in two of his works. He describes? 
how robbers and impostors filled Jerusalem with violence, and he 
states that these robbers were called sicarii (oicapw), giving an 
explanation of the origin of the word.* These impostors persuaded 
the multitude to follow them into the wilderness (eis tiv épyuiav).* 
About this time, he says, there came out of Egypt one “ boasting 
that he was a prophet” (xpopytys eivac Aéywv), and induced 
a multitude to follow him. Felix attacks the Egyptian (rov 
Aiyorrwov), and slays four hundred, taking two hundred prisoners, 
but the Egyptian himself escapes. <A little lower down, Josephus 
says that Festus sent soldiers against a number of the sicarii, who 
had been induced by a certain impostor to follow him “as far as 
the desert” (uéxpe THs épypias).” In his work on the Jewish wars 
he gives a similar account. 

The exordium of the orator Tertullus (Acts xxiv. 2, 3), who 
appears, with the Jews, to accuse Paul after his removal to Cxsarea, 
is a clear, though hyperbolic, reference to the efforts of Felix to put 
down these sicarii and impostors, described by Josephus in connec- 
tion with the passage above quoted.® 

The author of Acts further seems to show his use of the works of 
Josephus in his estimate (xiii. 20) of 450 years as the period of the 
Judges of Israel, which is a round statement of the data of Josephus, 
Antiq. xiii. 3, § 1, in opposition to the reckoning of 1 Kings vi. 1; 
and again in the next verse, xiii. 21, the author says that Saul 
reigned forty years, which is nowhere else stated than by Josephus, 
Antiq. vi. 14, § 9.7 

In the prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem (Luke xix. 43, xxi. 43 f.), 
is it not probable that the author profits by his knowledge of the 
works of Josephus? His reference (xxi. 11) to the omens which are 


(1) Antiq. xx. 8,§ 5. Cf. Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch. iii. p. 426. 

(2) Antiq. xx. 8. (3) Ib. xx. 8, §§ 5, 6, 10. 

(4) Tov dyAov ExeOov avroic cig THY éonpiay ExrecOan, Ib. § 6. 

(5) Antiq. xx. 8, §§ 5, 6, 10; De Bello Jud., ii. 13, §§ 3, 4,5; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. 
Wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 91. 

(6) Antiq. xx. 8; De Bello Jud., ii. 13; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. 1873, 
p- 91. 

(7) Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 92; Hausrath, N. T. Zeitgesch., iii. 
p. 426, anm. 4; cf. Hales, “ Analysis of Chronology,” 1830, i. p. 300. 
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to presage that event: “and there shall be fearful sights and great 
signs (sypeia peyada) from heaven,” appears to us an unmistakable 
echo of the account given by the Jewish historian of the signs 
(cnpeta), the extraordinary appearances in the heavens, and the 
wonderful occurrences which took place in the Temple before the 
siege of the Holy City.’ Other reminiscences of the same writer 
may perhaps be traced in the same chapter, as for instance, xxi. 5: 
“and as some were remarking of the Temple that it was adorned 
with goodly stones and offerings (671 AéOow Kadois Kat avalypaow 
kexoopyta), &e. Josephus describes the Temple as built of stones 
which were “white and strong,” and he says that it was adorned with 
many-coloured veils (zomiNows éumeTacpact KexoopyTto), and giving 
an account of the golden vine which ornamented the pillars, he adds 
that none seemed to have so adorned (émixexoopyxévar) the Temple 
as Herod; after saying that round the whole were hung up the 
spoils taken from barbarous peoples, Josephus states: ‘and all these 
King Herod offered (avé0yxe) to the Temple.” 

There are many other points which might be quoted as indicating 
the use of Josephus ; but we have already devoted too much space to 
this question, and must now conclude. There is one other indication, 
however, which seems to show that the author of our third Synoptic 
and Acts was acquainted with, and influenced by, the works of the 
Jewish historian. M. Renan has pointed out the dedication to 
Theophilus, which he rightly considers altogether foreign to Syrian 
and Palestinian habits, as recalling the dedication of the works of 
Josephus to Epaphroditus, and probably showing a Roman practice. 
We consider that it indicates much more. The third Gospel and 
Acts are dedicated to the ‘most excellent Theophilus” («patiote 
Oco@uAc), for whose information they were written.’ Josephus dedi- 
cates his work on the Antiquities to the “most excellent Epaphro- 
ditus” (kpatiote "Exagpotite),* for whose information, also, the 
work was written.° He still more directly dedicates to the same 
“most excellent Epaphroditus”’ («patiote "Exa@.) his work against 
Apion, and he begins the second book: “ Now in the former book, 
most ésteemed Epaphroditus, regarding, &c. (Au pév ovv tov 
mpotépov BiBALov, TyuwTaTEe jor ’Emadpotrre, mepi x. T. A)... ~ T 
also made (éromoapyy) a refutation, &c., &e.”* Our author begins 
his second work (Acts i. 1): “The former treatise I made, O Theo- 
philus, regarding all, &c. &c. (Tov pév mpwtov Noyov éxomoapyy 
mepi mavtwv, @ Ocodirc, x. tT. r.).” It is, we think, impossible to 


(1) De Bello Jud. vi. 5, §§ 3, 4. 

(2) Antiq. xv. 11, § 3; Holtzmann, Zeitschr. Wiss. Theol. 1873, p. 92. 
(3) Luke i. 3, 4; Acts i. 1. 

(4) Vita, § 76. The amplification adydpéy is of no importance. 

(5) Antiq. Proem. § 2. (6) Contra Apionem, ii, 1. 
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examine carefully the commencement of the first book against 
Apion, and the statement of the reasons which induced him to write 
his history, without perceiving the influence which Josephus had 
exercised over the mind and language of our canonical writer, and 
how closely that introduction is imitated in the prologue to the 
Gospel and Acts, in which the author speaks in the first person, and 
probably displays himself more directly than elsewhere. It is much 
too long to quote, and only a very inadequate idea of the similarity 
of tone and expression in many parts can be conveyed by the few 
words which can be extracted here. Speaking of Greek literature 
he says, “Certainly those taking in hand (émvye:pyoavtes) to write 
histories,” &c. &c. A few lines lower down he refers to the boasting 
of the Greeks that they are the only people versed in ancient times, 
and accurately delivering the truth regarding them (ws povous 
cmioraperaus Ta apxaia kal adpOeav epi avtov axpiBas napabe- 
sovtas).! He speaks of writing history from the beginning of most 
distant times (€« paxpotatwv avwbev xpovwr) amongst the Egyptians 
and Babylonians, and he says it was undertaken (éyxeyerpiopévor) by 
the priests ; the records of the Jews, also, were written with great 
accuracy (“eta toAAHs axpiBeias).” Going on to speak more par- 
ticularly of himself, Josephus says :— 


‘But certain worthless men have taken in hand (émcxexetpyxacw) to calum- 
niate my history . . . . he who undertakes the delivery (xapddoow) of facts to 
others, ought himself in the first place to know them accurately (axprBas), 
either from having followed the events (rapynxoAovOyKdta Tots yeyovdow), or 
from haying ascertained them by inquiry of those who knew them. ... But I 
write the history of the war, as an actor in many of the occurrences, and eye- 
witness of most (zAelorwv 8’ dirorrns yevopevos). . . . Must they not, therefore, 
be considered audacious who have taken in hand (érxexetpyxdras) to contend 
with me regarding the truth of my history ?”* 


_If we linguistically examine the prologue to the Gospel, addressed 
to the “most excellent Theophilus,” we find some instructive pecu- 
liarities. In the first verse, we have the verb émyempeiy, which 
is nowhere else used in the Gospel, only twice in Acts (ix. 29; 
xix. 13), and not at all in the rest of the New Testament. In the 
introduction to his work against Apion, however, addressed by 
Josephus to the “most excellent Epaphroditus,” it is employed 
four times in the first eleven paragraphs,* and we do not here 
refer to any other part. Avtomrys is not met with anywhere in the 
New Testament except in Luke i. 2, but it is likewise found in close 
connection with the other parallels in the work against Apion.° 
Except in Luke i. 3, rapaxoNoveiv does not occur in any part of 
that Gospel or of Acts, and only in three other places of the New 


(1) Contra Apion. i. § 3. (2) Ib. § 6. (3) Ib. i. 10. 
(4) § 2, 10 twice, 11; éyxetpety is also used in § 6. (5) I. § 10. 
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Testament.! It is found in the same section as the above, and 
further in two other passages just quoted.? “AxpiBes occurs in 
Luke i. 8, and Acts xviii. 25, but nowhere else in the two books, 
and, besides, only once in the rest of the New Testament ;* but it 
also is met with twice in the sections against Apion referred to,‘ 
which probably suggested the whole prologue. 

We have left very many important analogies unmentioned, which 
merit examination, but those which have been pointed out, we think, 
leave little doubt that the author of the third Synoptic and Acts was 
acquainted with, and made use of, the works of Josephus. Now the 
history of the Jewish war was written about a.p. 75, the Antiquities 
about A.p. 98, the Life at a still later period, and last of all the 
work against Apion, probably at the very end of the first cen- 
tury. If then it be admitted, as we think it must be, that the 
author of the third Gospel made use of these works of Josephus, 
we have at once the beginning of the second century as the very 
earliest date at which the third Synoptic could have been written, 
and the Acts of the Apostles must necessarily be assigned to a still 
later date. At what precise period of the second century they were 
composed, we cannot here pause to consider, even if the materials 
for determining the point exist, but the reasons now given, and 
many other considerations, point surely to a date when it is scarcely 
possible that the Acts of the Apostles could have been written by a 
companion of the Apostle Paul, and much less the third Gospel of 
our canon. 

This discussion has led us to results which differ considerably 
from those of M. Renan. It has not, however, been our purpose so 
much to question the accuracy of the statements of the present 
volume as to set before the reader the views which it expresses. 
For what class of readers was the work composed? It is not so 
easy to answer this question as might at first be supposed. It can 
scarcely be addressed to serious theological students, although thorough 
acquaintance with critical theories regarding the Christian literature 
is requisite to appreciate rightly the attempt at plausible explana- 
tion, for the treatment of disputed questions is inadequate, on the one 
hand, and the guesses at the mode and time of the compositions of 
the Gospels, on the other, either present too few elements of novelty 
or are too arbitrary to possess much value. For readers unac- 
quainted with critical views, the statements in this volume may have 
the value of plausible explanations, very plausible explanations; but 
they have too much the character of individual opinions to convince 


(1) Mark xvi. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. iii. 10. 

(2) Contra Apion. i. §§ 10, 23; ii. 1; raraxoXovOeiy also occurs, § 3, and in Luke xxiii. 
55, Acts xvi. 17. 

(3) Matt. ii. 8; axp:Béorepor is found once, in Acts xviii. 26. 

(4) Contra Apion. §§ 3, 10. 
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those who doubt or to satisfy those who inquire. No censure is 
implied in thus attempting to value the results of this contribution to 
an important and serious controversy. Before all, it must be remem- 
bered that M. Renan more immediately addresses French readers, 
amongst whom the taste and habit of theological study have not yet 
become very widely diffused, in spite of the admirable efforts of men 
like MM. Colani, Kayser, Michel Nicolas, Reuss, Réville, Scherer, 
and others. It is to be hoped that the circle of theological inquiry 
has gradually widened in France since so excellent a periodical as 
the Strasburg Rerue de Théologie was allowed to expire for want of 
support, and the Revue Germanique to languish, with apparent 
indifference. Certainly nothing could tend to popularise such studies 
more than the brilliant History of M. Renan, in which the most 
serious problems are presented with all the attractions of a perfectly 
easy and polished style, before which difficulties seem to melt away, 
and by which the reader is fascinated on to the close in almost total 
unconsciousness that he has been conducted, charmed and un- 
fatigued, through the mazes of a very complicated critical labyrinth. 

M. Renan’s work cannot fail to arrest attention; and the perusal 
of so suggestive and interesting a sketch of one of the most important 
epochs of Christianity will well repay even those who may not feel 
disposed to agree with the views of the author. The profound 
respect and enthusiasm for the character of Jesus which distin- 
guished M. Renan’s Vie de Jésus, have not diminished in the 
course of his work, and whilst dealing freely with Christian docu- 
ments in the present volume he at the same time confidently says 
regarding the great Master: ‘The loss of his supernatural halo has 
deprived him of none of his charm. Restored to itself, and freed 
from all that Jewish influence has introduced into its mode of 
thinking, our race will continue to love him.” 

THe Autor or “SurERNATURAL RELIGION.” 








THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1873—76. 


Wuat are the characteristic marks of the great depression of trade 
during the last three or four years? It is now ascertained that such 
depressions are periodical. They recur at tolerably regular intervals, 
following in the wake of equally regular periods of great prosperity 
in trade, when everybody makes profits or seems to make them. 
The alternation has no doubt its roots in human nature, which lends 
itself to an ebb and flow, an action and reaction, in affairs. The 
depressions, like the periods of prosperity coming before them, have 
also many features in common. Just as the prosperity is shown by 
the prevalence of good credit, an active money market, and a high 
range of prices for both securities and commodities, so the depression 
is marked by a low range of prices, heavy failures, bad credit, and 
consequently a sluggish money market. But each depression has 
likewise its own special features and incidents. The crisis in which 
it begins, or which it produces, indicates some special development 
of trade at the time, or some special disease in it,—the favourite busi- 
ness of a country changing from time to time, and a constant tendency 
existing to go to an extreme with the momentary fashion. We 
propose, then, to inquire what are these special features in the recent 
depression ; this proceeding being likely, it is obvious, to be more 
instructive than a mere examination and record of those features 
which most depressions have in common. There is an additional 
reason for this course. An impression prevails that the present 
stagnation of trade is unprecedented in intensity and duration, and 
that it is likely to be permanent. A similar impression has 
often been found to prevail at such times, and it will be interest- 
ing to inquire whether it is now, for once, well founded, or whether 
in reality the depression is not much less than those to which trade 
has often been subject, and is not as likely as any other to terminate 
in a new period of prosperity. 


I. 


Endeavouring to answer the question we have put, what we are 
first struck with, in a general survey of the last three or four years, 
is the universality of the depression. Almost every civilised 
country has been affected. The beginning was in 1873, with the 
great Vienna panic and crash in May of that year—a crash which 
was accompanied by immense agitation throughout Germany and in 
England, and the occurrence of incidents on almost, every European 
Bourse which only stopped short of panic. Next came a great 
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panic and crash in the autumn of 1873 in the United States, perhaps 
the greatest event of the kind to which that country, though it has 
had many great panics, has ever been subject. This was accom- 
panied by a renewal of agitation in England, as well as generally on 
the Continent, as the rates of discount in November 1873 signifi- 
cantly prove. At that date the minimum bank rate of discount was 
in London no less than nine per cent., the maximum being two and 
three per cent. higher; the minimum in Paris and Brussels was 
seven per cent.; in Berlin and Frankfort, five per cent.; Vienna, 
five per cent. ; and Amsterdam six and a half per cent. The follow- 
ing year was comparatively quiet, but it was marked by great 
monetary disturbances in South America, and by a great fall in 
prices both at home, on the Continent, and in the United States. 
In 1875 came renewed disturbances in South America, a renewal of 
agitation in the United States and Germany, and then the Im 
Thurn, Aberdare, Collie, Sanderson, and other failures, constituting 
the commercial crisis of that year in England. This was in turn 
succeeded by a great collapse in foreign loans, which had been 
heralded and partly rehearsed in 1873, on the occasion of the bank- 
ruptcy of Spain, and of which the conspicuous incident now was 
the non-payment of the Turkish debt interest. To all these events 
succeeded renewed depression and stagnation in trade at home, as 
well as on the Continent, the crisis in Russia in 1876 being very 
marked, and the whole continuing till it seemed to have a fresh 
cause in the apprehension and actual outbreak of the present war. 
Thus the depression has been widespread and general, Italy, Spain, 
and France perhaps escaping with little hurt, but Austria, Germany, 
Russia, the United States, and the South American countries having 
all been in deep distress. 

This universality, on a comparison with former periods of crisis, may 
be in fact apparent only, arising from the greatly increased facilities 
of observation at the present day. There never was a time, pro- 
bably, since commerce was sufficiently advanced in more countries 
than one to admit of crises, in which the commercial misfortunes of 
one country did not react on countries with which it did business. 
At such periods as 1825, 1837-39, 1857-58, 1861-62, and 1866-68, it is 
undoubtedly the case that the crisis in England has been accompanied. 
by more or less severe crises elsewhere—France, America, England, 
Holland, and the German towns on the Elbe, having shared each 
other’s fortunes more or less during the whole period. Now the 
crisis is felt to be more extended, because we are immediately 
informed of the events in most distant places, because we see at once 
the association of failures at centres remote from each other, because 
we also see at once the effect in one place of the call upon it to 
render assistance at another disturbed centre of business. But it is 
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also true that commercial relations are themselves far more extended 
than was the case before railways and telegraphs; that there are wide 
regions—in the United States, for instance—which could not have 
been the subject of crisis twenty or thirty years ago, because they 
were unpeopled ; that such countries as Austria and Russia have 
lately shared more largely than before in industrial development ; and 
that Germany has also advanced farther in the path which makes it 
possible for it to be the subject of a commercial crisis. There is 
consequently a real reason for the greater extension of the com- 
mercial depression of the last three years as compared with anything 
before witnessed, while it is equally true that steam and telegraphs, 
by facilitating communication, have destroyed the natural barriers 
between the different communities of the commercial world. The 
London money market appears to be the great equaliser of markets, 
because it receives the shock of every important business event 
throughout the world, and transmits the shock of what it feels to 
every other centre. But whatever the nature of the connection, it is 
certain that there is a connection between commercial crises in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and that the wider range of business 
increases the possible area of disaster when once disaster has set in. 


II. 


The next important characteristic of the depression, and, perhaps, 
the most important characteristic of all, appears to be that the 
conspicuous industry which has failed is that of the “ exploitation ” 
of new countries with little surplus capital, and whose business is 
mainly that of producing raw materials and food for export, by old 
countries which have large surplus capital, and are largely engaged 
in manufacturing ; in other words, the investment in new countries 
by the capitalists of old countries. Much bad business is brought to 
light in every depression ; but it is the peculiarity of the commercial 
cycle, as we have noticed, that there is a change from time to time in 
the favourite business, so that every period has its special trade 
development, and special trade disease. The favourite business for 
many’years before 1873 had become that of foreign investment, and 
now the depression occurs where there was the greatest expansion. 
Direct evidence in such matters is difficult: it would hardly be 
possible to measure precisely the extent of the various descriptions 
of disaster which combine to make a crisis; but there are many facts 
and circumstances which can leave little doubt in the mind that the 
direct evidence, if it could be obtained, would wholly confirm the 
conclusion stated. 

The order of events in the crisis affords of itself a very striking 
confirmation of the assumption. The difficulties commenced in the 
countries more or less farmed by the capital of England and other 
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old countries ; whose industries are nourished by public loans from 
England, and by the investment of private English capitalists within 
their territories, principally in the form of English iron and manu- 
factures. The crisis in Austria, which was the first in the whole 
series, Was a crisis in a country answering this description to some 
extent. To the United States, where the next great crash occurred, 
the description is still more applicable. The South American countries, 
whose prolonged suffering was the special feature of 1874, are 
almost a domain of England ; and Russia, too, is largely “‘ developed” 
by English capital. Some of these countries, especially Austria and 
Russia, have not been exclusively dependent on English capital. 
They have also benefitted by the accumulation of capital in Holland, 
Belgium, and France, which had been drawn largely to Germany 
before 1873, through the French indemnity, and had overflowed 
thence into Austria and Russia; but the indemnity payments, 
though they helped to precipitate and aggravate the crisis in Austria, 
did not alter the power of that crisis to react on England. No 
doubt, in 1873, as already noticed, the collapse of the foreign loan 
financing had been foreshadowed ; but the anticipatory events of that 
year were in themselves comparatively unimportant, so that down to 
1875 what chiefly happened was a succession of monetary and com- 
mercial crises in countries dependent on England, but from which 
England by comparison escaped. In 1875 these crises were succeeded 
by a crisis in England itself of very great intensity, naturally leading 
to a renewal of crisis and distress elsewhere, though not of actual panic, 
and the whole culminating in the financial disorders of the foreign 
loan collapses, which will probably form, in after years, the most 
conspicuous feature of the whole series of liquidations. There 
appears to have been a natural order, therefore, in the successive 
crises to which the countries dependent on England have been 
subjected, leading to a crisis in England itself, and finally to a 
financial as well as a commercial collapse. 

We have next to adduce in evidence the fact of the great expan- 
sion of the business of investment in foreign countries previous to 
the depression. The great multiplication of foreign loans in the 
period is now familiar. Not to speak of Turkish and other loans, 
which were so largely mere borrowings to pay interest, there was a 
loan of £32,000,000 for Egypt, after there had been large loans in 
1868 and 1870; Chili in the same time (1867—73) borrowed 
£5,250,000 ; Peru, £24,000,000; Brazil, £10,000,000 ; Russia, 
£77,000,000; and Hungary, £22,000,000—exclusive of minor bor- 
rowings by guaranteed companies and otherwise. These were 
the nominal amounts of the loans, and the real money or money’s 
worth ever transmitted to those countries in respect of them must 
have been much less; but, making all deductions, they indicate an 
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immense direct credit opened up in this country in favour of the 
states named. The minor borrowings we have referred to were 
equally important, if not more important, and, especially in the case 
of the United States, the aggregate of small loans for railways and 
other purposes was immense. All this direct’ borrowing likewise 
implied a great investment of capital privately in foreign countries. 
Merchants and traders were induced to set up establishments abroad 
to facilitate the business which the loans brought into existence, and 
accommodate the wants of emigrants to the new fields of industry. 
The result was a luxuriant industrial growth in the new countries 
by means of this vast direct and indirect credit which old countries 
were giving. Thus in the United States, immediately before 1873, 
the length of the whole railway system had been doubled in seven 
years; in Russia almost the entire system of 12,000 miles has been 
created since 1868; in Austria there had been an increase from 
2,200 miles in 1865, to over 6,000 miles in 1873; and in South 
America, Brazil, the River Plate Republics, Chili, and Peru, had all 
been endowed with railways in a very few years—the loans for 
these countries above enumerated, and especially the above loan of 
£24,000,000 for Peru, being avowedly all for railways. And never 
was there a more rapid development of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom. The total import and export trade, which was 
£500,986,000 in 1867, had risen in 1878, or in six years only, to 
£682,292,000, or 36 per cent.; and the trade per head from 
£16 Is. 3d. to £21 4s. 9d., or 32 per cent. The exports of 
British produce alone, to take the two extreme years, had risen from 
£179,678,000 in 1868 to £256,257,000 in 1872, or 42 per cent. in 
four years, the increase per head being in the same period from 
£5 17s. 4d. to £8 1s. Od., or 37 per cent. All this had followed a 
rapid rise in previous years; for the panic of 1866 was chiefly the 
collapse of a home company mania, and had not brought with it dis- 
credit of foreign loans, or a collapse of the business of lending to 
foreign countries. And in one or two trades the increase of busi- 
ness was even greater than the general increase. Thus the quantity 
of our iron and steel exports rose from 2,042,000 tons in 1868 to 
3,383,000 tons in 1872, or 66 per cent. in four years; while 
there was simultaneously a rise of price which made the increase in 
values immense not only in these, but in other articles where there 
was no such increase of quantity. It is sometimes said that the 
burst of trade which culminated in 1872-3 was largely due to the 
extra demand for our manufactures created by the Franco-German 
war. This war checked manufacturing on the Continent for nearly a 
twelvemonth, besides causing a war demand for certain of our 
manufactures. But the comparison we have made is of a year 
when the war was long over, with a year quite before the war, while 
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the most conspicuous instance of increase in our exports was in iron 
and steel, which was clearly in connection with increased railway 
construction abroad. The expansion of our foreign trade was thus 
manifestly in connection with the general expansion of our foreign 
investment business, and not the result of the accidental or temporary 
causes which have been assigned. 

That there has been a most disproportionate stoppage of the foreign 
investment business, which would go far to account for the present 
depression, is also very obvious. I do not refer so much to the 
notorious stoppage of the issues of foreign loans, small and great: 
after every great crisis new issues of almost every kind come to a 
standstill, as frequent experience has shown. It was so after 1866, 
and has been so after similar years of crisis, although I doubt if 
foreign issues, as distinguished from home enterprises, have ever 
been so completely stopped as they are now. Quite apart from this, 
we have unmistakable evidence of the decline in foreign investment 
business in the financial and industrial embarrassments in new 
countries, of which as I write the great railway strikes in the United 
States furnish a new illustration. There has also been a diminution 
of singular magnitude in our export trade. That trade has fre- 
quently fallen off in times of general depression, but never to such 
an extent as has lately been witnessed. The diminution altogether 
in the exports of home produce and manufactures has been from 
£256,257,000 in 1872 to £200,639,000 in 1876, the change being 
partly due as usual, and perhaps rather more than usual, toa fall in 
price, but only partially to that cause. There has not since the free 
trade period been such a decline in our foreign trade, just as there 
had been no previous example of so great an expansion. The 
decline has also been mainly in the exports to such countries as the 
United States—which had been our great borrowers—the falling off 
to the United States alone being from £40,737,000 in 1872 to 
£16,834,000 in 1876, this latter figure being the lowest since 1864. 
It has also been mainly in such articles as iron and steel ; the exports 
of which diminished from 3,383,000 tons and £35,996,000 in value 
in 1872, to 2,224,000 tons and £20,737,000 in value in 1876; while 
the exports to the United States alone fell from 975,000 tons in 
1872 to only 160,000 tons in 1876. The recent diminution in our 
export trade is therefore not only unusual, but it isa diminution of the 
exports to new countries, and a diminution of those articles which 
we send abroad for the purpose of new works in such countries. So 
great a change in one great branch of our business would go far to 
account for the general depression now prevailing, which is thus 
once more traced to the failure of our foreign investments. 

The embarrassments in the new countries were also connected with 
the excessive development of their capabilities which had been 
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attempted. A very considerable amount of the railway and other 
speculation during the last few years, has been proved to have been 
wholly in anticipation of the wants of the world, the evidence of 
this being an over-production of raw materials and food, the 
characteristic products of the new countries. Of this over-pro- 
duction the most significant sign was the low price of wheat in 1875, 
notwithstanding the bad harvest of that year in several countries. 
There had previously been complaint of low prices in the United 
States—in 1873, for instance—and of inability to “keep back” 
crops. Similar complaints had also been received from Russia in 
1874. Even in 1876 the price of wheat was slow in rising in the 
autumn, notwithstanding a generally bad harvest, and the extreme 
war rise the following spring was only maintained a few days. In 
other words, the assumption as regards wheat that new countries 
might be settled indefinitely has proved to be erroneous. The 
result of what appears to be excessive cultivation is an unremunera- 
tive price, which leaves merely agricultural communities in distress, 
and disturbs their whole system of industry. It has been the same 
with other raw materials, such as cotton, although perhaps not to the 
same extent. But in’general the business of producing raw materials 
and food had been overdone, and the crises in Austria and the 
United States in 1873, followed as they have since been by the 
similar crises in South America and Russia, were evidence that the 
power to support the financing of the previous two or three years, 
which was based on the business of investment in new countries, had 
ceased. 

The uglier features of the collapse of foreign loans also furnish 
evidence of the characteristic mark of the crisis with which we have 
been dealing. In addition to the issue of loans, which involved the 
investment of capital in a fixed form to an extravagant extent, so 
that immediate loss and ruin could not but ensue, there had taken 
place in a few years before 1872 frequent issues of loans for foreign 
countries so called, which were only disguises to plunder the public. 
We refer to the loans for Honduras, Paraguay, San Domingo, and 
Costa Rica, which were investigated by the Foreign Loans Com- 
mittee, and to a numerous class of which these were perhaps the 
most flagrant specimens. These were simply issues by knots of 
speculators, usually on the plea that they were for some public work 
—to which a small portion of the money raised was perhaps, in fact, 
devoted—but really with the design, as carried out by those con- 
cerned, to pay themselves large sums in commissions and otherwise, 
so long as the public could be got to believe in such things, by the 
payment of interest out of the funds they had themselves advanced. 
All this was very natural. The peculiarity of the time being the 
development of foreign countries by loans, it was only natural that 
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the illegitimate financing of the time should also consist of so-called 
loans. As there had been bogus companies in the days of the com- 
pany mania, so now there were bogus loans. 

These are all circumstances tending to show how much the bad 
business brought to light in the recent depression was connected 
with the business of investment in new countries, and its acces- 
sories, Which had previously just received so great an expansion. 
As we have already remarked, there was much bad business besides. 
In the set of failures connected with that of Messrs. Collie, what 
seemed to be shown especially was a peculiar disorder in the trade 
with India, the result, it is probable, of the undue investment of 
capital in that trade at a date as far back as the cotton mania in 
1863 and 1864. But the bad business of foreign investment and 
financing has certainly been far the most prominent. 


III. 


A third distinguishing mark of the crisis appears to be the 
singular lightness of its effects on English industry and wages. As 
has been hinted already, such is not the common impression regard- 
ing it. On the contrary, the depression of trade is spoken of in 
common speech as something entirely unprecedented both in inten- 
sity and duration. But a careful examination must prove that, as 
far as matters have yet gone, the common impression is wrong, and 
the facts are entirely the other way. 

The common impression appears to be due to a misinterpretation 
of two undoubted facts : first, the evident magnitude of the financial 
collapse in foreign loans, which has been productive of great social 
distress among the classes who have most ample opportunities of 
proclaiming their grievances; and next, the magnitude of the 
decline of the foreign trade of the country, which is identified with 
a decline in its whole trade. But it is easy to see that there isa 
misinterpretation. The magnitude of the financial collapse is, of 
course, very serious. The novelty of the deception of the public by 
bogus loans has increased the evil as compared with the evil of a 
company mania, while the opportunities of fraud were really more 
favourable to the conspirators than in the manufacture of bubble 
companies. A state loan sounds more respectable than a company 
issue. On the whole, the securities of states for a long period had 
also answered better than the shares of companies, and although also 
in former years many state loans had proved the source of loss to 
English investors,—several South American States, Greece, Spain, 
and one or two states of the American Union, having all proved 
defaulters,—yet there had been no flagrant instances of loans which 
were merely cloaks to let promoters and financiers have commissions. 
The agents and institutions connected with states also controlled 
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larger resources than had been controlled by the financiers of com- 
panies. The inability of investors, therefore, to form a good judgment 
on the investments submitted to them, their disposition to rely on 
market price, and other extraneous or irrelevant circumstances, was 
never experimented on so widely, or with more unfortunate results. 
Hence the magnitude of the bad business and the ensuing collapse. 
In the loans for Turkey, Egypt, and Peru alone, the depreciation of 
securities within a year after the Turkish collapse amounted to about 
£150,000,000, while there is a total destruction or suspension of 
income from tainted securities exceeding £20,000,000 a year. But, 
great as this collapse is, it has probably affected very little the 
accumulation or real wealth of the country. Many people feel them- 
selves poorer than they were before, but the community as a whole is 
not really poorer by the pricking of all these bladders. A certain 
number of people are simply prevented from continuing any longer 
the process of living on their capital, for that was what they were 
doing when they were spending the so-called interest paid them, 
which was really only a return of what they had themselves 
advanced. But the whole of the so-called interest was not so spent, 
a great deal of it, as is the case with the interest of every description 
of investment, being reinvested, and in this way the collapse really 
changes nothing, except to let many people know that their accumu- 
lations were imaginary. The direct economic effect is consequently 
nil, although the social effects and individual disasters are of the 
most serious kind. The depression of trade attending a financial 
collapse ought not, therefore, to be measured by the seeming magni- 
tude of the financial collapse itself, which last may be very great 
without the ordinary industry of a country being seriously checked. 
As regards the second fact which is misinterpreted—viz. the decline 
of the foreign trade—the common impression only requires to be 
challenged to prove its unsoundness. We have probably a larger 
proportion of foreign trade than any other nation. Our workmen 
and capitalists have gradually come to exchange a larger proportion of 
the products of their industry for foreign products than any other 
people. But even yet we are very far from exchanging more than 
a small part of what we produce. Our whole agriculture is for 
home consumption ; our coal and iron mining, our cotton and wool 
spinning and weaving, our manufactures generally, are also mainly 
for home consumers. A decline in our foreign trade, therefore, is 
only a decline in a branch of our whole trade, and should by no 
means be identified with a general depression in business. The 
recent decline in the foreign trade, moreover, is almost entirely a 
decline in “ optional” business. It is a decline in our exports of such 
articles as we have been in the habit of exporting as a means of 
investing our capital abroad. When we stop such exports, certain 
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branches of home industry, which have been fitted to this peculiar 
trade, suffer ; but the capital which would otherwise have been sent 
abroad, and the means of producing that capital, are not destroyed. 
In the course of time, if the taste for foreign investment does not 
revive, the capital and labour employed in making articles for export 
will be turned to the production of articles for consumption and 
investment at home. Instead of merely looking at the foreign trade, 
then, we should look at our aggregate trade in such times of depres- 
sion, and not suffer our opinions to be distorted by one or two 
conspicuous facts. 

Coming to the subject in this way, we do not see how it can be 
doubted that the recent depression, although it is very protracted, is 
as yet singularly light in degree. Our imports of the chief articles 
of popular consumption, to begin with, have not diminished, but 
increased. Indeed, one of the favourite complaints about the 
depression of trade is the old cry of the excess of imports over 
exports, which is certainly greater than usual, because our invest- 
ments in new countries have ceased for a time, but which is the 
permanent characteristic of English trade. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that no country sends us any goods on credit; it is England 
which always gives credit in the trade of the world. Whatever 
increase of imports there may be, then, is a sign of real ability to 
pay for them, and pro tanto of the undiminished prosperity of the 
country. To the same effect, we have the fact of an increase of 
railway traffic year after year during the depression. The increase 
in 1874 and 1876, and again in 1877, has been small; but in 1875, 
the very year of the great, commercial and financial collapse, it was 
considerable. Evidence in the same sense is also supplied by the 
non-increase of pauperism all through the depression until the 
present year, by the steady augmentation of the national revenue, 
and by the increase of the savings-bank deposits. The 
non-increase of pauperism is no doubt partly due to our improved 
administration, but no improvement of administration could have 
prevented such an increase of paupers and decline of revenue as 
followed the panics of 1847, 1857, and 1866, not to speak of the 
awful convulsions and distress which marked the depression of trade 
in still earlier periods. To any one who has even glanced at the 
economic history of England during the present century, the 
common talk about the “unusual” depression of our trade appears 
simply ludicrous. The people who indulge in it have simply never 
thought of what depression of trade is. There has probably never 
been a great commercial crisis in England which caused so little 
suffering to the mass of the nation. 

When we think of the matter a little, it seems reasonable enough 
also that the depression should be a mild. one. Severe as the crisis 
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has been, we were lucky enough to escape an actual panic, with the 
shock to credit and other lamentable incidents which a panic in- 
variably produces. It is probable also that we were really befriended 
by the peculiar events in the money market in connection with the 
German coinage. The withdrawals of gold for Germany had the 
effect of anticipating the stringency in the money market which a 
period of great expansion ends in. The expansion was thus hindered 
from reaching the extreme it would otherwise have reached, and the 
reaction is less severe. Some good judges are of opinion that we have 
to thank yet another cause—the high normal wages of our workmen, 
and their independence of abundant harvests and cheap wheat, as com- 
pared with what was formerly the case, so that all our staple industries 
are steadier than they were. But I should doubt the effect of this cause 
without greater experience than we have yet had. Workmen will 
suffer, it is to be feared, in a way in which they have not lately suffered, 
if another time of expansion such as there was in 1872 should reach its 
full term, and industry be subjected to the strain of the inevitable 
reaction. But without this cause, the actual facts of the absence of 
a panic during all this depression, and of the successive stringencies 
in the money market which checked the exuberant growth of 1872 
and 1873, appear quite sufficient to account for the comparative 
mildness of the effects of the depression we are witnessing. 


IV. 


The marks of the present depression which we have enumerated 
are thus its universality, its origin in the breaking down of the bad 
business of foreign investment, and its mildness in the Uniied 
Kingdom as compared with former periods of depression. Is there 
anything in these peculiarities, or in any other circumstances of the 
depression, to lead us to anticipate that it will be unusually pro- 
tracted or that its effects will be permanent? Is the depression, in 
other words, the beginning of anything unusual or unprecedented ? 

To put the questions thus explicitly is perhaps to answer them. 
Although there is much vague talk about existing depression—which 
is really based on an assumption that it is something utterly unheard 
of and must be lasting—it is not so easy to assert explicitly what is so 
confidently assumed. To suppose the permanence of almost any 
depression would, in fact, be to suppose a change in human nature 
itself. Universal dulness and poverty are, in fact, contradictions in 
terms, unless it is supposed that all people will voluntarily be idle 
when they have the strongest motives to work. Whatever awkward- 
ness there may be in the distribution of labour and capital at certain 
times, the power to produce and the wish to consume ensure that 
with the means of production unimpaired—and there is no allegation 
that the means of production in the present case are impaired— 
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production will go on and increase with the increase of population 
and with every species of chemical and mechanical improvement. 
It is thus morally certain that if at any time the industrial machine, 
as a whole, is partially disused and times are dull, a period of full 
employment and prosperity will return. 

And short of the depression being permanent, its effects will not, 
we think, be worse than usual, if indeed the worst is not already past. 
The disorder has been very general throughout the world, because, 
industrially, the world is getting to be more and more one country ; 
but there is manifestly nothing in the extent of a depression to alter 
its character or the power of the communities affected to recover. 
So far as England is concerned, moreover, all that has happened is 
that a particular part of our trade—our exports of domestic produce and 
manufactures—is momentarily weak, just as in former times the home 
trade dependent on railway contractors or bubble companies was 
weak. Our new investments in a particular direction have failed, but 
that is all. There is clearly no reason in this for any prolonged 
stoppage or diminished use of the industrial machine for all the 
miscellaneous purposes of life, although it will only be by degrees 
that new outlets for our surplus capital can be found. All the 
reasons assigned to account for the lightness of the depression until 
now—the absence of panic, the fact that the collapse is so much a 
merely financial one, and the circumstance that the expansion pre- 
vious to the depression was arrested in its natural development—are 
also reasons why it should not be more protracted than usual. Some 
new mischief may of course arise, but there is nothing on the face of 
the facts, according to all former experience, to lead us to expect 
an aggravation of the present evils. 

Nor, do the special causes sometimes assigned for expecting an 
unusual degree and continuance of depression appear to be entitled 
to much weight. The British workman, it is said, drives business 
away by his misconduct and his demands for excessive wages. 
Foreign nations are increasing their manufactures of the very articles 
of which England, till lately, had a monopoly. Every import of a 
foreign manufacture into England, at a time like this, gives occasion 
for a new exclamation that English industry is threatened. The 
changes are constantly rung upon such facts as the increased capa- 
city of the United States for the production and manufacture of 
iron; the importation of certain descriptions of American cotton 
manufactures into England; the appearance of Belgian and German 
manufactures in our markets at a cheaper price than the articles can 
be made by ourselves. But those who use this language appear to fail 
altogether in measuring the extent of the mischief they point out. A 
great deal of the apparent competition of foreign manufactures is due 
to the search for a market which occurs in every time of depression, 
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and which furnishes no sure indication whatever of any real change 
in the currents of trade. All we know for certain is that on the 
other side the complaints abroad of the competition of English 
manufactures are loudest at such a time, and that facts as to foreign 
competition, similar to those now alleged, have been brought for- 
ward in every time of depression for the last half century, without 
any serious permanent result on English trade being traceable. That 
trade on the contrary, as, for example, after the year 1869, when a 
great noise was made about similar facts, always makes a more rapid 
advance than ever after each depression. No one can dispute, indeed, 
that English workmen are often foolish for their own interest, or that 
some English trades have diminished, and others may yet diminish 
or may become stationary, while foreign trades of the same kind 
increase. Still the question here is of the general prosperity, and it 
is easy to recognise the strength of the influences which are likely 
and, we believe, are certain to limit the evils feared, as, in fact, they 
always have limited them. Our workmen do, in fact, succeed in 
getting higher wages, as a rule, than foreign workmen, they do not 
migrate, and pauperism does not, on an average of years, increase, 
—all signs that manufacturing as a whole, whatever may happen to 
particular trades, increases in England. It is because there is so 
much more profitable manufacturing here than elsewhere that our 
workmen can enforce the higher wages. As we certainly cannot 
expect that foreign countries should manufacture nothing at all, but 
must rather desire their manufacturing to increase, there is really 
nothing in all that is said of foreign competition to concern us in an 
inquiry as to the permanence of the present depression. 

The fallacy in the use of these alleged facts as to foreign competi- 
tion consists, indeed, very largely in the forgetfulness of other facts 
which are equally material: that our foreign trade itself is not every- 
thing to us, but is, after all, only a fraction of our whole business; 
that long before competition can diminish that trade materially, it 
must produce a fall of wages, while wages abroad will rise if foreign 
trade increases ; and that although foreign countries increase their 
manufactures, we are not necessarily ruined—probably we are greatly 
gainers. To take what seems as formidable a case of possible com- 
petition with us as any that is threatened—viz. the increase of 
the American iron and coal industries under natural conditions. It 
seems probable enough that in course of time these industries will be 
very largely developed in the United States. The people have 
natural aptitude and skill, and other advantages, and they may 
produce iron manufactures cheaper than they can buy them abroad. 
In time they may export them to other countries. But how is 
England necessarily the poorer for that, and how much? We may 
come to export a smaller quantity of our iron manufactures to the 
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United States than in the years before 1872; but at most we shall 
only lose the profit on so much trade, not the whole value of what 
we sold to the United States, which was, in comparison with our 
whole trade, by no meansa large sum. Nor shall we even lose the 
whole profit. We can only lose the difference of profit between 
what was derived from that trade and the return on the less profitable 
trade, into which a portion of our capital and labour are diverted. 
Possibly, also, the growth of the world may be such that the expan- 
sion of the American industry will not be exclusive of, but will be 
coincident with, a similar expansion of our own—there may be room 
for both of us. In that case there would be no reduction of the 
profits on our own trade at all, although America had become an 
exporter of iron manufactures. Hx hypothesi, the increase of the 
American iron trade would also mean that America becomes richer, 
and consequently a better customer to the world generally for other 
things—thus causing an increase of the general prosperity in which, 
with our extended and various trade, we could not but participate. 
Worse things may thus happen to us than a natural extension of 
the American iron trade; and if it is extended by protection only, 
it can of course do us still less harm. There is something essentially 
unsound, therefore, in the continual references to the increase of 
manufacturing abroad. Our concern should rather be to have that 
manufacturing increase. To anticipate that the world outside 
England is to be merely agricultural or mining, is to anticipate the 
maintenance throughout the world of the least productive forms of 
applying human industry, and of low purchasing power among other 
countries. What mankind require for the greater efficiency of 
their labour is that the proportion of people employed in agriculture 
and mining should diminish, and more and more attention should be 
given to other forms of industry. How England should grow poorer 
as this transformation is being effected, it is difficult to imagine. 
It appears to be as clear as any proposition, that the general 
increase of production, leading to still greater varieties and sub- 
divisions of manufacturing than those which now obtain, must 
benefit most of all the countries like England, which have got the 
start of others, and possess all the best manufacturing appliances. 
We should fully expect then, when the liquidations which have 
been in progress are over, to see once more a great revival of 
prosperity. Still more, according to all former experience, the 
prosperity to come must be even greater than anything yet seen. 
Ever since 1844 there has been an ascending scale in the rate of 
our industrial advance: The years after 1848-49 were more pros- 
perous than any before, but the prosperity of 1863-65 exceeded that 
of 1850-53 just as the prosperity of 1870-73 exceeded that of 1863-65. 
In like manner the next period of prosperity will probably exhibit a 
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fuller development than 1870-73, and for a similar reason—viz. that 
the productive capacity of mankind in civilised nations, in proportion 
to their numbers, is annually increasing—being capable of almost 
indefinite increase. More railways and more machinery, the im- 
proved knowledge of chemical and other arts, imply that one year 
with another, in proportion to their population, civilised communi- 
ties can produce more real wealth than they did before. Depression 
comes at times, because mistakes have been made, and the wrong 
things are produced ; but when the mistakes are corrected, or some 
new favourable influence operates, such as a good harvest, the tide 
flows again, industrial communities work up to their full power, 
and they are all richer than before. Possibly the workmen at a 
given place may take out their share of the increased production in 
the privilege of working fewer hours; but the prosperity is there, 
however it may be enjoyed. The great extension of railways 
throughout the world in anticipation of real wants, which was the 
mistake of the period of inflation, should, now that the mistake has 
been paid for, contribute to a more rapid advance of general 
prosperity than would take place if the world had fewer railways. 


There has naturally been much talk during these liquidations of 
the commercial and financial dishonesty brought to light. At every 
such period there is an endless discussion of such matters, as if the 
worst evils of every crisis arose out of dishonest acts, and the prac- 
tical questions were how such acts are to be prevented in future. 
But while recognising the importance of such discussions in their 
own place, I doubt if they are as profitable and instructive as those 
who engage in them suppose. Improvement in morality is neces- 
sarily a slow process, and in so complex a world as that of modern 
business the efficacy of any external aids to prevent dishonest or 
quasi-dishonest practices, or an abuse of credit in some form or other, 
may be doubted. It would no doubt be important to discuss the 
immoralities disclosed during a period of crisis, provided a great 
deterioration of character had become manifest; but I should not 
look fox, a change of this sort in so short a time as that which elapses 
between different crises, and at any rate there was no such change 
manifest in the last crisis. There was nothing very novel in char- 
acter after all in the Collie frauds, or in the financial swindling which 
has occurred. The Collie accommodation bills were no better and 
no worse than the accommodation bills in the leather trade dis- 
covered in 1857, or the similar discoveries in other crises. At times, 
when trade becomes unprosperous, it is inevitable that bills will 
deteriorate in quality through the desperate efforts of people to carry 
on after they have become insolvent. The point where insolvency 
is passed must be difficult to discern for many houses which depend 
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on borrowed money, and which engage incessantly in large specula- 
tions. Probably before the fact of irretrievable insolvency is fairly 
recognised by a house like Collie’s, and desperate expedients to 
avert bankruptcy increase in number and frequency, enormous mis- 
chief has been done, and enormous losses to the people who have 
trusted them are unavoidable. The chief practical lesson to be 
learnt from such failures is really a detail of practice—the revela- 
tion to our great joint stock banks of a defect in their system which 
should be easily curable, and the cure of which would mitigate 
the effects of catastrophes like that of Messrs. Collie. The 
financing of foreign loans was also no better and no worse than the 
financing of companies, or the construction of contractors’ railways 
in past times. There are reasons in the nature of times of prosperity 
for the creation of pinchbeck securities, and the details and par- 
ticular form of security chosen are not of permanent interest. If 
the class of promoters is checked in one way, they will invent new 
methods and new fields of deception, still keeping within the wind 
of any laws that may be contrived. Since 1866 there have been few 
companies with large amounts of uncalled capital, the special evil 
of the pre-1866 period ; but the activity formerly witnessed in this 
field has been equally injurious, as we all see now, in the field of 
foreign loans. The exposures of the Foreign Loans Committee in 
1875 have so effectually stopped these, that it has already become 
unnecessary to consider the particular recommendations they made. 
Probably promoters will now go into a totally different field, which 
I am disposed to think may be the creation of trusts or trust com- 
panies to “amalgamate ” securities, and so distribute the risks. The 
principle seems fascinating : more than one of the numerous trusts 
now in existence have been fairly successful: we may accordingly 
expect an extension of the principle by which investors will be once 
more encouraged in the impossible experiment of making a high 
interest safely. But trust companies are really as dangerous as 
limited companies with much uncalled capital, or foreign loans, 
though in a different way. They amalgamate securities and dis- 
tribute risks, it is true, but they add the great risk of a new set of 
intermediaries between the investor and his investment. In addition 
to his former risks, the latter, when he belongs to a trust, runs the 
risk of employing an adventurer or a thief to select and keep the 
securities. The danger is manifest. But if promoters do not go 
into trusts, or trusts do not “take,” we may be certain they will try 
something else’ which will probably be found to answer, so great and 
so enduring is the infatuation of the public; and the mischief will 
be done before effectual warning can be given. 


Roserr GIrren. 
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To regard all products of art as various forms of poetry is the 
mistake of much popular criticism. For this criticism, poetry, 
music, and painting are but translations into different languages of 
one and the same fixed quantity of imaginative thought, supple- 
mented by certain technical qualities of colour in painting, of sound 
in music, of rhythmical words in poetry. In this way, the sensuous 
element in art, and with it almost everything in art that is essen- 
tially artistic, is made a matter of indifference; and a clear appre- 
hension of the opposite principle, that the sensuous material of each 
art brings with it a special phase or quality of beauty, untranslate- 
able into the forms of any other, an order of impressions distinct in 
kind, is the beginning of all true esthetic criticism. For, as art 
addresses not the pure sense, still less the pure intellect, but the 
imaginative reason through the senses, there are differences of kind 
in esthetic beauty corresponding to the differences in kind of the 
gifts of sense themselves. Each art, therefore, having its own 
peculiar and incommunicable sensuous charm, has its own special 
mode of reaching the imagination, its own special responsibilities to 
its material. One of the functions of sesthetic criticism is to define 
these limitations, to estimate the degree in which a given work of 
art fulfils its responsibilities to its special material: to note in a 
picture that true pictorial charm which is neither a mere poetical 
thought or sentiment on the one hand, nor a mere result of com- 
municable technical skill in colour or design on the other ; to define 
in a poem that true poetical quality which is neither descriptive 
nor meditative merely, but comes of an inventive handling of 
rhythmical language, the element of song in the singing ; to note in 
music the musical charm, that essential music which presents no 
words, no definable matter of sentiment: or thought, separable from 
the special form in which it is conveyed to us. 

To such a philosophy of the variations of the beautiful, Les- 
sing’s analysis of the spheres of sculpture and poetry in the 


“Laocoon”’ was a rememberable contribution. But a true appre- 


ciation of these things is possible only in the light of a whole 
system of such art-casuistries. And it is in the criticism of paint- 
ing that this truth most needs enforcing, for it is in popular 
judgments on pictures that that false generalisation of all art into 
forms of poetry is most prevalent. To suppose that all is mere 
technical acquirement in delineation or touch, working through and 
addressing itself to the intelligence on the one side, or a merely 
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poetical or what may be called literary interest, addressed also to the 
pure intelligence, on the other—this is the way of most spectators, 
and many critics, who have never caught sight all the time of that 
true pictorial quality which lies between, the pledge of the pictorial 
gift, the inventive or creative handling of line and colour only, 
which, as almost always in Dutch painting, as often also in the works 
of Titian or Veronese, is quite independent of anything definitely 
poetical in the subject it accompanies. It is the drawing—the design 
projected from that peculiar pictorial temperament or constitution in 
which, while it may possibly be ignorant of true anatomical propor- 
tions, all things whatever, all poetry, every idea however abstract or 
obscure, floats up as a visible scene or image; it is the colowring— 
that weaving of imperceptible gold threads of light through the dress, 
the flesh, the atmosphere, in Titian’s Lace-gir/, the staining of the 
whole fabric of the thing with a new, delightful physical quality. 
This drawing, then—the arabesque traced in the air by Tintoret’s 
flying figures, by Titian’s forest branches; this colouring—the 
magic conditions of light and hue in the atmosphere of Titian’s Lace- 
girl, or Rubens’s Descent from the Cross—these essential pictorial 
qualities, must first of all delight the sense, delight it as directly and 
sensuously as a fragment of Venetian glass, and by this delight only 
be the medium of whatever poetry or science may lie beyond it in 
the intention of the composer. In its primary aspect, a great 
picture has no more definite message for us than an accidental play 
of sunlight and shadow for a moment, on one’s wall or floor, is itself 
indeed a space of such falling light, caught as the colours are caught 
in an Eastern carpet, but refined upon, and dealt with more subtly 
and exquisitely than by nature itself. And this primary and essential 
condition fulfilled, we may trace the coming of poetry into painting 
by fine gradations upwards ; from Japanese fan-painting, for instance ; 
where we get, first, only abstract colour ; then just a little interfused 
sense of the poetry of flowers; then, sometimes, consummate flower- 
painting ; and so onwards, until in Titian we have, as his poetry in 
the Ariadne, so actually a touch of true child-like humour in the 
diminutive, quaint figure with its silk gown, which ascends the temple 
stairs, in his picture of the Presentation of the Virgin, at Venice. 

But although each art has thus its own specific order of impres- 
sions, and an untranslateable charm, and a just apprehension of the 
ultimate differences of the arts is the beginning of cesthetic criticism ; 
yet it is noticeable that, in its special mode of handling its given 
material, each art may be observed to pass into the condition of some 
other art, by what German critics term an Anders-streben, a partial 
alienation from its own limitations, by which the arts are able, not 
indeed to supply the place of each other, but reciprocally to lend 
each other new forces. 
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Thus, some of the most delightful music seems to be always 
approaching to figure, to pictorial definition. Architecture, again, 
though it has its own laws—laws esoteric enough, as the true archi- 
tect knows only too well—yet sometimes aims at fulfilling the condi- 
tions of a picture, as in the Arena chapel; or of sculpture, as in the 
flawless, ringing unity of Giotto’s tower at Florence ; and often finds 
a true poetry, as in those strangely twisted staircases of the chdteaux 
of the country of the Loire, as if it were intended that among their 
odd turnings the actors in a wild life might pass each other unseen ; 
there being a poetry also of memory and mere effect of time, by 
which it often profits much. Thus, again, sculpture aspires out of 
the hard limitation of pure form towards colour, or its equivalent ; 
poetry also in many ways finding guidance from the other arts, the 
analogy between a Greek tragedy and a work of Greek sculpture, 
between a sonnet and a relief, of French poetry generally with the 
art of engraving, being more than mere figures of speech; and all 
the arts in common aspiring towards the principle of music, music 
being the typical, or ideally consummate art, the object of the great 
Anders-streben of all art, of all that is artistic, or partakes of 
artistic qualities. 

All art constantly aspires towards the condition of music. For while 
in all other works of artit is possible to distinguish the matter from 
the form, and the understanding can always make this distinction, yet 
it is the constant effort of art to obliterate it. That the mere matter 
of a poem, for instance, its subject, its given incidents or situation ; 
that the mere matter of a picture, the actual circumstances of an 
event, the actual topography of a landscape, should be nothing 
without the form, the spirit of the handling; that this form, this 
mode of handling, should become an end in itself, should penetrate 
every part of the matter ;—this is what all art constantly strives 
after, and achieves in different degrees. 

This abstract language becomes clear enough if we think of actual 
examples. In an actual landscape we see a long white road lost 
suddenly on the hill-verge. That is the matter of one of M. Legros’ 
etchings ; but in this etching it is informed by an indwelling solem- 
nity of expression, seen upon it or half-seen, within the limits of an 
exceptional moment, or caught from his own mood perhaps; but 
which he maintains as the very essence of the thing throughout his 
work. Sometimes a momentary tint of stormy light may invest a 
homely or too familiar scene with a character which might well have 
been drawn from the deep places of the imagination. Then we say, 
This particular effect of light, this sudden inweaving of gold thread 
through the texture of the haystack, and the poplars, and the grass, 
gives the scene artistic qualities; it is like a picture. And such 
tricks of circumstance are commonest in landscape which has little 
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salient character of its own, because in such scenery the whole mate- 
rial detail is so easily absorbed, or saturated by that informing expres- 
sion of passing light, and elevated throughout its whole extent to a 
new delightful effect by it. And hence the superiority for most con- 
ditions of the picturesque of a river-side in France to a Swiss valley, 
because on the French river-side mere topography, the simple 
material, counts for so little, and, all being so pure, untouched, and 
tranquil in itself, nature has such easy work in tuning and playing 
music upon it. The Venetian landscape, on the other hand, has in 
its material conditions much which is hard and definite; but the 
masters of the Venetian school have shown themselves little burdened 
by them. Of its Alpine background they retain certain abstracted 
elements only of cool colour and tranquillising line; and they use 
its actual details, the brown windy turrets, the straw-coloured fields, 
the forest arabesques, but as the notes of a music which duly accom- 
panies the presence of their men and women, presenting us with the 
spirit or essence only of a certain sort of landscape, a country of the 
pure reason or half-imaginative memory. 

Poetry, again, works with words addressed in the first instance to 
the mere intelligence ; and it deals most often with a definite subject 
or situation. Sometimes it may find a noble and quite legitimate 
function in the expression of moral or political aspiration, as often 
in the poetry of Victor Hugo. In such instances it is easy enough 
for the understanding to distinguish between the matter and the 
form, however much the matter, the subject, the element which is 
addressed to the mere intelligence, has been penetrated by the inform- 
ing, artistic spirit. But the ideal types of poetry are those in which 
this distinction is reduced to its minimum ; so that lyrical poetry, just 
because in it you are least able to detach the matter from the form 
without a deduction of something from that matter itself, is, at least 
artistically, the highest and most complete form of poetry. And the 
very perfection of such poetry often seems to depend in part on a 
certain suppression or vagueness of mere subject, so that the definite 
meaning almost expires, or reaches us through ways not distinctly 
traceable by the understanding, as in some of the most imaginative 
compositions of William Blake, and often in Shakspere’s songs, as 
pre-eminently in that song of Mariana’s page in Measure for Measure, 
in which the kindling power and poetry of the whole play seems to 
pass for a moment into an actual strain of music. 

And this principle holds good of all things that partake in any 
degree of artistic qualities, of the furniture of our houses and of 
dress, for instance, of life itself, of gesture and speech, and the 
details of daily intercourse; these also, for the wise, being suscep- 
tible of a suavity and charm caught from the way in which they are 
done, which gives them a value in themselves ; wherein, indeed, lies 
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what is valuable and justly attractive in what is called the fashion 
of a time, which elevates the trivialities of speech, and manner, and 
dress, into an end in themselves, and gives them a mysterious grace 
and attractiveness in the doing of them. 

Art, then, is thus always striving to be independent of the mere 
intelligence, to become a matter of pure perception, to get rid of its 
responsibilities to its subject or material ; the ideal examples of poetry 
and painting being those in which the constituent elements of the com- 
position are so welded together that the material or subject no longer 
strikes the intellect only ; nor the form, the eye or ear only ; but form 
and matter, in their union or identity, present one single effect to the 
imaginative reason, that complex faculty for which every thought 
and feeling is twin-born with its sensible analogue or symbol. 

It is the art of music which most completely realises this artistic 
ideal, this perfect identification of form and matter, this strange 
chemistry, uniting, in the integrity of pure light, contrasted elements. 
In its ideal, consummate moments, the end is not distinct from the 
means, the form from the matter, the subject from the expression ; 
they inhere in and completely saturate each other ; and to it, there- 
fore, to the condition of its perfect moments, all the arts may be 
supposed constantly to tend and aspire. Music, then, not poetry, as 
is so often supposed, is the true type or measure of consummate art. 
Therefore, although each art has its incommunicable element, its 
untranslateable order of impressions, its unique mode of reaching 
the imaginative reason, yet the arts may be represented as continu- 
ally struggling after the law or principle of music, to a condition 
which music alone completely realises ; and one of the chief functions 
of esthetic criticism, dealing with the concrete products of art, new 
or old, is to estimate the degree in which each of those products 
approaches in this sense to musical law. 


By no school of painters have the necessary limitations of the art 
of painting been so unerringly though instinctively apprehended, and 
the essence of what is pictorial in a picture so justly conceived, as by 
the school of Venice; and the train of thought suggested in what 
has been now said is, perhaps, a not unfitting introduction to a few 
pages about Giorgione, who, though much has been taken by recent 
criticism from what was reputed his, still, more entirely than any 
other, sums up, in what we know of himself and his work, the spirit 
of that school. 

The beginnings of Venetian painting link themselves to the last, 
stiff, half-barbaric splendours of Byzantine decoration, and are but 
the introduction into the crust of marble and gold on the walls of 
Murano or Saint Mark’s of a little more of human expression. And 
throughout the course of its later development, always subordinate 
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to architectural effect, the work of the Venetian school never escaped 
from the influence of its beginnings. Unassisted, and therefore unper- 
plexed, by naturalism, religious mysticism, philosophical theories, it 
had no Giotto, no Angelico, no Botticelli. Exempt from the stress of 
thought and sentiment which taxed so severely the resources of the 
generations of Florentine artists, those earlier Venetian painters, 
down to Carpaccio and the Bellini, seem never for a moment to have 
been even tempted to lose sight of the scope of their art in its strict- 
ness, or to forget that painting must be before all things decorative, 
a thing for the eye, a space of colour on the wall, only more dexter- 
ously blent than the marking of its precious stone or the chance 
interchange of sun and shade upon it—this, to begin and end with— 
whatever higher matter of thought, or poetry, or religious reverie 
might play its part therein between. At last, with fianl mastery of 
all the technical secrets of his art, and with somewhat more than a 
spark of the divine fire to his share, comes Giorgione. He is the 
inventor of genre, of those easily moveable pictures which serve for 
uses neither of devotion nor of allegorical or historical teaching ; little 
groups of real men and women amid congruous furniture or land- 
scape ; morsels of actual life, conversation or music or play, refined 
upon and idealised till they come to seem like glimpses of life from 
afar. Those spaces of more cunningly blent colour, obediently filling 
their places hitherto in a mere architectural scheme, Giorgione 
detaches from the wall; he frames them by the hands of some 
skilful carver, so that people may move them readily and take with 
them where they go, like a poem in manuscript, or a musical instru- 
ment, to be used at will for all subtle purposes of culture, stimulus 
or solace, coming like an animated presence, into one’s cabinet, as we 
say, to enrich the air as with a personal aroma, and, like persons, 
live with us, for a day or a lifetime. Of all art like this, art which 
has played so large a part in men’s culture since that time, Giorgione 
is the initiator. Yetin him, too, that old Venetian clearness or justice 
in the apprehension of the essential limitations of the pictorial 
art is still undisturbed ; and while he interfuses his painted work 
with a high-strung sort of poetry, caught directly from a singularly 
rich and high-strung sort of life, yet in his selection of subject or 
phase of subject, in the subordination of mere subject to pictorial 
design, to the main purpose of a picture, he is typical of that aspira- 
tion of all the arts towards music which I have endeavoured to 
explain, towards the perfect identification of matter and form. 

Born so close to Titian, though a little before him, that these two 
companion pupils of the aged Giovanni Bellini may almost be called 
contemporaries, Giorgione stands to Titian in something like the 
relationship of Sordello to Dante, in Mr. Browning’s poem. Titian, 
when he leaves Bellini, becomes in turn the pupil of Giorgione ; he 
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lives in constant labour more than sixty years after Giorgione is in 
his grave, and with such fruit that hardly one of the greater towns 
of Europe is without some fragment of it. But the slightly older 
man, with his so limited actual product (what remains to us of it 
seeming when narrowly examined to reduce itself to almost one pic- 
ture, like Sordello’s one fragment of lovely verse) yet expresses 
quintessentially, in elementary suggestion and effect, that spirit, itself 
the final acquisition of all the long endeavours of Venetian art, which 
Titian spreads over his whole life’s activity. 

And, as we might expect, something fabulous and illusive has 
always mingled itself in the brilliance of Giorgione’s fame. The 
exact relationship to him of many works—drawings, portraits, 
painted idylls—often fascinating enough, which in various collec- 
tions went by his name, was from the first uncertain. Still, six or 
eight famous pictures at Dresden, Florence, and the Louvre, were 
undoubtingly attributed to him, and in these, if anywhere, something 
of the splendour of the old Venetian humanity seemed to have been 
preserved. But of those six or eight famous pictures it is now known 
that only one is certainly from Giorgione’s hand. The accomplished 
science of the subject has come at last, and, as in other instances, has 
not made the past more real for us, but assured us that we possess of 
it less than we seemed to have. Much of the work on which Gior- 
gione’s immediate fame rested, work done for instantaneous effect, 
in all probability passed away almost within his own age, like the fres- 
coes on the facade of the fondaco dei Tedeschi at Venice, some crimson 
traces of which, however, still give a strange additional touch of 
splendour to the scene of the Rialto. And then thereis a barrier, or 
borderland, a period about the middle of the sixteenth century, in 
passing through which the tradition miscarries, and the true outlines 
of Giorgione’s work and person obscure themselves. It became fashion- 
able for wealthy lovers of art, with no critical standard of authen- 
ticity, to collect so-called works of Giorgione, and a multitude of 
imitations came into circulation. And now, in the “new Vasari,”? 
the great traditional reputation, woven with so profuse demand on 
men’s admiration, has been scrutinised thread by thread ; and what 
remains of the most vivid and stimulating of Venetian masters, a live 
flame, as it seemed, in those old shadowy times, has been reduced 
almost to a name by his most recent critics. 

Yet enough remains to explain why the legend grew up above the 
name, why the name attached itself, in many instances, to the bravest 
work of other men. The Concert in the Pitti Palace, in which a monk 
with cowl and tonsure touches the keys of a harpsichord, while a 
clerk placed behind him grasps the handle of a viol, and a third with 
cap and plume seems to wait upon the true interval for beginning to 


(1) Crowe and Cavaleaselle. History of Painting in North Italy. 
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sing, is undoubtedly Giorgione’s. The outline of the lifted finger, 
the trace of the plume, the very threads of the fine linen, which 
fasten themselves on the memory in the moment before they are lost 
altogether in that calm unearthly glow, the skill which has caught 
the waves of wandering sound, and fixed them on the lips and hands 
for ever—these are indeed the master’s own; and the criticism 
which, while dismissing so much hitherto believed to be Giorgione’s, 
has established the claims of this one picture, has left it among the 
most precious things in the world. 

It is noticeable that the “ distinction ” of this Concert, its sustained 
evenness of perfection, alike in design, in execution and in choice of 
personal type, becomes for the “new Vasari” the standard of Gior- 
gione’s genuine work. Finding here enough to explain his influence, 
and the true seal of mastery, it assigns to Pellegrino da San Daniele 
the Holy Family in the Louvre, for certain points in which it comes 
short of that standard, but which will hardly diminish the specta- 
tor’s enjoyment of a singular charm of liquid air with which the 
whole picture seems instinct, filling the eyes and lips, the yery gar- 
ments of its sacred personages with some wind-searched energy of 
physical and spiritual being, and of which the blue peak clearly defined 
in the distance is, as it were, the material pledge. Similarly, 
another beloved picture in the Louvre, the subject of a sonnet by a 
poet whose own painted work comes often to mind as one ponders 
over these precious things, the Féte Champétre, is assigned to but 
an imitator of Sebastian del Piombo; and the Tempe in the 
Academy at Venice—less of a loss, perhaps, though not without its 
sweet effect of clearing weather towards the left, its one untouched 
morsel—to Paris Bordone, or perhaps to “ some advanced craftsman 
of the sixteenth century.” From the gallery at Dresden, the Knight 
embracing a Lady, where the knight’s noticeably worn gauntlets seem 
to mark some well-known pause in a story we would willingly hear 
the rest of, is conceded to “a Brescian hand,” and Jacob meeting 
Rachel to a pupil of Palma; and, whatever their charm, we are 
called on to give up the Ordeal and the Finding of Moses, with its 
jewel-like pools of water, perhaps to Bellini. 

Nor has the criticism which thus so freely diminishes the number 
of his authentic works added anything important to the well-known 
outline of the life and personality of the man; only, it has fixed one 
or two dates, one or two circumstances, a little more exactly. Gior- 
gione was born before the year 1477, and spent his childhood at 
Castelfranco, where the last crags of the Venetian Alps break down 
romantically, with something of park-like grace, to the plain. <A 
natural child of the family of the Barbarelli by a peasant-girl of 
Vedelago, he finds his way early into the circle of notable persons, 
people of courtesy; and becomes initiated into those differences of 
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personal type, manner, dress even, which are best understood there, that 
“ distinction ” of the Concert of the Pitti Palace. Hard by his home 
lives Catherine of Cornara, formerly Queen of Cyprus; and up in 
the towers, which still remain, Tuzio Costanzo, the famous condottiere— 
strange, picturesque remnant of medieval manners in a civilisation 
rapidly changing. Giorgione paints their portraits; and when 
Tuzio’s son, Matteo, dies in early youth, adorns in his memory a 
chapel in the church of Castelfranco, painting on this occasion, 
perhaps, the altar-piece, foremost among his authentic works, still 
to be seen there, with the figure of the warrior saint, Liberale, 
for which the original little study in oil, with the delicately 
gleaming silver-grey armour, is one of the greater treasures of 
the National Gallery, and in which, as in some other knightly 
personages attributed to him, people have supposed the likeness 
of his own presumably gracious presence. Thither, at last, he 
is himself brought home from Venice, early dead but celebrated. 
It happened, about his thirty-fourth year, that in one of those 
parties at which he entertained his friends with music, he met a 
certain lady, of whom he became greatly enamoured, and “they 
rejoiced greatly, the one and the other, in their loves.” And two 
quite different legends concerning it agree in this, that it was through 
this lady he came by his death; Ridolfi relating that being robbed of 
her by one of his pupils he died of grief at the double treason ; Vasari, 
that she being secretly stricken of the plague, and he making his 
visits to her as usual, he took the sickness from her mortally with 
his kisses, and thus briefly departed. 

But although the number of Giorgione’s extant works has been 
thus limited by recent criticism, all has not been done when the 
real and the traditional elements in what concerns him have been 
discriminated ; for in what is connected with a great name much 
that is not real is often very stimulating, and for the esthetic philo- 
sopher, over and above the real Giorgione and his authentic extant 
works, there remains the Giorgionesque also, an influence, a spirit or 
type in art, active in men so different as those to whom those sup- 
posed works of his are really assignable—a veritable school, indeed, 
which grew, as a supplementary product, out of all those fascinating 
works rightly or wrongly attributed to him; out of many copies 
from, or variations on, him by unknown or uncertain workmen, 
‘whose drawings and designs were, for reasons, prized as his; out 
of the immediate impression he made upon his contemporaries, 
and with which he continued in men’s minds; out of many tra- 
ditions of subject and treatment which really descend from him 
to our own time, and by retracing which we fill out the original 
image; Giorgione thus becoming a sort of impersonation of Venice 
itself, its projected reflex or ideal, all that was intense or desirable 
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in it thus crystallizing about the memory of this wonderful young 
man, 


And now, finally, let me illustrate some of the characteristics of 
this school of Giiorgione, as we may say, which for most of us, not- 
withstanding all that negative criticism of the “ new Vasari,”’ will still 
identify itself with those famous pictures at Florence, Dresden, and 
Paris ; and in which there defines itself for us a certain artistic ideal, 
the conception of a peculiar aim and procedure in art, which we may 
understand as the Giiorgionesque, wherever we find it—in Venetian 
work generally, or in work of our own time, and of which the Concert, 
that undoubted work of Giorgione in the Pitti Palace, is the typical 
instance, and a pledge which authenticates the connexion of the 
school with the master. 

I have spoken of a certain interpenetration of the matter or subject 
of a work of art with the form of it, a condition realised absolutely 
only in music, as the condition to which every form of art is per- 
petually aspiring. In the art of painting, the attainment of this 
ideal condition, this perfect interpenetration of the subject with 
colour and design, depends, of course, in great measure, on dexterous 
choice of that subject, or phase of subject; and such choice is one 
of the secrets of Giorgione’s school. It is the school of genre, and 
employs itself mainly with “ painted idylls,” but, in the produc- 
tion of this pictorial poetry, exercises a wonderful finesse in the 
selecting of such matter as lends itself most readily and entirely to 
pictorial form, to entire expression by drawing and colour, to 
what I may call again, the musical treatment. For although its 
productions are painted poems they belong to a sort of poetry which 
tells itself without an articulated story. The master is pre-eminent 
for the resolution, the ease, and quickness with which he reproduces 
instantaneous motion—the lacing on of armour, with the head bent 
back so stately ; the fainting lady; the embrace rapid as the kiss 
caught with death itself from dying lips ; the momentary conjunction 
of mirrors and polished armour and still water, by which all the 
sides of a solid image are presented together, solving that casuistical 
question whether painting can present an object as completely as 
sculpture. The sudden act, the rapid transition of thought, the 
passing expression—this he arrests with that vivacity which Vasari 
has attributed to him, the fwoco Giorgionesco, as he terms it. Now 
it is part of the ideality of the highest sort of poetry that it presents 
us with a kind of profoundly significant and animated instants, a 
mere gesture, a look, a smile, perhaps, a brief and entirely concrete 
moment, into which, however, all the abstract motives, all the 
interest and efficacy of a long history, have condensed themselves, and 
which seem to absorb past and future in an intense consciousness of 
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the present. Such ideal instants the school of Giorgione selects with 
admirable finesse from that feverish, tumultuously coloured existence 
of the old citizens of Venice ; phases of subject in themselves already 
volatilised almost to the vanishing point, exquisite pauses in time, in 
which, arrested thus, we seem to be spectators of all the fulness of 
things for ever, and which are like an extract, or elixir, or consum- 
mate fifth part of life. 

Who, in some such perfect moment, when the harmony of things 
inward and outward beat itself out so truly, and with a sense of 
receptivity, as if in that deep accord, with entire inaction on our part, 
some messenger from the real soul of things must be on his way to 
one, has not felt the desire to perpetuate all that, just so, to suspend 
it in every particular circumstance, with the portrait of just that one 
spray of leaves lifted just so high against the sky, above the well, for 
ever ?—a desire how bewildering with the question whether there 
be indeed any place wherein these desirable moments take permanent 
refuge. Well! in the school of Giorgione you drink water, perfume, 
music, lie in receptive humour thus for ever, and the satisfying 
moment is assured. 

It is to the law or condition of music, as I said, that all art like 
this is really aspiring; and in the school of Giorgione those perfect 
moments of music, the making or hearing of it, song or the accom- 
paniment of song, are themselves prominent as subjects. On that 
background of the silence of Venice, which the visitor there finds 
so impressive, the world of Italian music was then forming itself. In 
choice of subject, as in all besides, the Concert of the Pitti Palace is 
typical of all that Giorgione, himself an admirable musician, touched 
with his influence; and in sketch, or finished picture, in various 
collections, we may follow it through many intricate variations— 
men fainting at music, music heard at the pool-side while people 
fish, or mingled with the sound of the pitcher in the well, or heard 
across running water, or among the flocks; the tuning of instru- 
ments; people with intent faces as if listening, like those in Plato, 
to detect the smallest interval of musical sound, the smallest undula- 
tion in'the air, as it is said gifted ears may catch the note of the bat ; 
feeling for music in thought, on a stringless instrument, ear and 
finger refining themselves infinitely in the appetite for sweet sound ; 
a momentary touch of an instrument in the twilight, as one passes 
through some unfamiliar room, in a chance company. 

In such favourite incidents, then, of Giorgione’s school, music or 
music-like intervals in our existence, life itself is conceived as a sort 
of listening—listening to music, to the reading of Bandello’s novels, 
to the sound of water, to time as it flies. Often such moments are 
really our moments of play, and we are surprised at the unexpected 
blessedness of what may seem our least important part of time; not 
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merely because play is in many instances that to which people really 
apply their own best powers, but also because at such times the 
stress of our servile, every-day attentiveness being relaxed, the 
happier powers in things without us are permitted free passage, and 
have their way with us. And so, from music, the school of Giorgione 
passes often to play which is like music ; to those masques in which 
men avowedly do but play at real life, like children “ dressing-up,” 
disguised in the strange old Italian dresses, parti-coloured, or fan- 
tastic with purfling and furs, of which the master was so curious a 
designer, and which, above all the spotless white linen at wrist and 
throat, he painted so dexterously. 

And when people are happy in this thirsty land, water will not be 
far off; and in the school of Giorgione the presence of water—the 
well or marble-rimmed pool, the drawing or pouring of water, as the 
woman pours it from a pitcher with her jewelled hand in the Féte 
Champétre, listening, perhaps, to the cool sound as it falls, blent with 
the music of the pipes—is as characteristic, and almost as suggestive, 
as that of music itself. And the landscape feels and is glad of it also— 
a landscape full of clearness, of the effects of water, of fresh rain newly 
passed through the air, and collected into its grassy channels; the 
air, too, in the school of Giorgione, being as vivid as the souls which 
breathe it, and literally empyrean, its impurities burnt out of it, 
no taint, no trace or floating particle of aught but its own clear 
elements, allowed to subsist within it. 

Its scenery is such as in England we call “ park scenery,” with some 
undefined refinement felt about the rustic buildings, the choice grass, 
the grouped trees, the undulations deftly economised for graceful 
effect. Only, in Italy all natural things are woven through and 
through with gold thread, even the cypress revealing it among the 
folds of its blackness. And it is with gold dust or gold thread that 
these Venetian painters seem to work, spinning its fine filaments 
through the solemn human flesh, out away into the white plastered 
walls of the thatched huts. The harsher details of the mountains 
recede to a harmonious distance, the one peak of rich blue above the 
horizon remaining but as the visible warrant of that due coolness 
which is all we need ask here of the Alps, with their dark soul of 
rains and streams. Yet what real, airy distance, as the eye passes 
from level to level, through the long-drawn valley in which Jacob 
embraces Rachel, the fiery point of passion, to which all the rest turns 
up, opening and closing about them, yearningly. Nowhere is there a 
truer instance of that balance, that modulated unison of landscape 
and persons—the earth being here but a “second body,” a garment 
as exactly conformed to and spiritually expressive of the human pre- 
sence on it, of the “first body,” as that “first body ” is of the soul 
—-a unison of the human image and its accessories, already noted as 
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characteristic of the Venetian school, so that in it neither personage 
nor scenery is ever a mere pretext for the other. 


Something like this seems to me to be the vraie vérité about 
Giorgione, to adopt a serviceable expression by which the French 
recognise those more liberal and durable impressions which, in 
respect of any really considerable person or subject, anything that 
has at all intricately occupied men’s attention, lie beyond and must 
supplement the narrower range of the strictly ascertained and 
numerable facts about it. In this, Giorgione is but an illustration of 
a valuable general caution we may abide by in all criticism. As 
regards Giorgione himself, we have indeed to take note of all those 
negations and exceptions by which, at first sight, a new Vasari seems 
merely to have confused our apprehension of a delightful object, to 
have explained out of our inheritance from past time what seemed of 
high value there. Yet it is not with a full understanding even of 
those exceptions that one can leave off just there. Set in their true 
perspective such negations become but a salt of genuineness in our 
knowledge ; for, beyond all those strictly deducible facts, we must 
take note of that indirect influence by which one like Giorgione, 
for instance, enlarges his permanent efficacy, and really makes himself 
felt in our culture ; and in a just impression of that is the essential 
truth, the craie vérité, concerning him. 

Watrer H. Pater. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS. 


[M. TurErs, unlike most of the statesmen who had served Louis Philippe, did 
not leave France after the Revolution of 1848. He was elected a member of 
the Assembly in the following June. He supported the election of Louis 
Napoleon to the Presidency, but he steadily opposed every effort to grasp absolute 
power on the part of the President, and for this reason fell a victim to the 
coup @’ Etat in December, 1851. Soon afterwards he made his way to London, 
and became a constant visitor in the house of Mr. Senior. In one of these 
visits he expressed himself as astonished and disgusted with the ignorance 
of the English in general, and my father in particular, of his political history, 
and he offered to give a short sketch of his career to Mr. Senior. This he 
accordingly did in a series of conversations, some of which are contained in 
the following pages.—M. C. M. 8.] 


March 27th, 1852.—Our conversation this morning was rather 
desultory. ‘The English,” said M. Thiers, “are the only people 
that I respect, the Italians the only people that I love; all the rest 
—the Russians, the Germans, the Spaniards, the Americans—excite 
my detestation or contempt, or more frequently both. But among 
your institutions there are some so opposed to my sympathies and 
judgment, that I would not submit to them in order to obtain all 
your wealth and all your civilisation. I have seen things in 
your chateaux at which I could scarcely avoid expressing my 
indignation,” ; 

“What could they have been ?”’ I said. 

“T mean,” he answered, “the sacrifice of a whole family to one 
of its members. It is your detestable right of primogeniture which 
forces you to make slaves of a hundred millions of Hindoos in order 
to enable an English younger son toconsume the revenue that would 
have fed fifty Indian families, and to bring back a proconsular 
fortune. It is primogeniture which makes half your 
exiles, and half your ladies old maids.” 

“ Like all foreigners,” I answered, ‘“ you exaggerate enormously 
the influence of our law of primogeniture. In the first place, it 
applies only to fee simple lands—to a rental not amounting to thirty 
millions a year. In the second place, it acts only in the absence of 
a will or asettlement. And, thirdly, it is only within a very narrow 
circle that what is called ‘making an eldest son’ takes place. I 
have made thousands of wills and settlements, and not one in a 
hundred was based on any principle but that of equal partition. 
Where there is a fine place, an historical name, or a local influence 
which has lasted for centuries, a testator or a settler naturally gives 
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to one things that cannot be divided without being destroyed, but 
those who are tempted to act thus necessarily form a very small 
class. As for India, it is the appanage, not of the aristocracy, but 
of the bourgeoisie, who are quite unstained by the vice of primo- 
geniture.” 

‘“‘ How then,” he answered, ‘‘ are we to account for the number of 
your old maids? In France marriage is the rule—with you it seems 
to be the exception.” 

«That arises,” I replied, “from the difference in the proportion of 
children to a marriage. In France there are only three, in England 
nearly five. Asa third of the children that are born die under age, 
a French couple has seldom more than one daughter to marry. An 
English family consists often of six or seven. The population of 
England has more than doubled since I was born—that of France 
does not double in less than three hundred years. If our families 
were as small as yours, we should have as few old maids,” 

“To return,” I continued, “to India, I have no doubt that our 
administration is imperfect, but yet it is the best that that country 
has ever enjoyed.” 

“That may be,” he answered, “and indeed I have no doubt that 
it is so; but it is a foreign government. If you were a Pole, you 
would not be satisfied to be well governed by Russia.” 

“The governments of the greater part of India,” I answered, “ for 
centuries have been foreign. We expelled the Mahometan govern- 
ments, and if we are driven out, foreigners will in all probability be 
our successors. And, I must add, that I do not sympathize with 
your feelings of nationality. I am all for bien-étre—I wish for coin- 
fort and security, to be able to make my fortune and to enjoy it; 
and the government that best enables me to do that is to me the 
best, whether it be native or foreign.” 

“ Well,” said Thiers, “I am not sufficiently epicurean to make 
the merit of a government depend on the bien-étre which it confers, 
or at least protects. I could not enjoy comfort and security under 
a despot.” 

“Nor could J,” I answered, “for I could not believe in their 
permanence. But if it were possible to secure a succession of per- 
fectly wise and perfectly benevolent despots, I would surrender to 
them my liberty.” 

“‘T should miss,” answered Thiers, “the free discussion and 
exciting conflicts of popular institutions. I should prefer to an 
enlightened despotism even the base semblance of freedom which 
we enjoyed under the Monarchy.” 

“That is to say,” I replied, “ you prefer the state of things under 
which you must be the first person in your country. And yet you 
endeavoured to subvert the Republic, which was a really popular 
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government, in order to restore the Monarchy, which was, as you 
say, only a semblance of one.” 

“Tf the Monarchy,” he answered, “should be restored, it will be 
a really popular government ; it will be one in which the king will 
reign, but not govern.” 

“Who invented,” I said, “ that phrase, which has been quoted till 
it is trite?” 

“Tt wasmine,” he answered. “It ended a paper in the National, 
in which I explained the theory of representative government, con- 
trasted that of England with that of France, and ended by laying 
down as a principle that under a really constitutional system, /e Roi 
régne et ne gouverne pas. And I acted on it. I never allowed Louis 
Philippe to interfere with me when I was his minister, and therefore 
my tenure of office was short and interrupted. I remember that in 
1840, in the midst of the Eastern storm, the King one day wanted 
to interfere with my arrangements respecting the affairs of La Plata. 
I threw my porte-feuille on the table and left the cabinet, and it was 
three days before my colleagues could persuade me to return.” 

‘Do you expect,” I said, “a restoration ?”’ 

“The state of parties,” he answered, “is this. The Noblesse is 
Legitimist, the Bourgeoisie Orleanist, the peasantry Bonapartist, 
and the lower ranks of the towns are Republican. If the movement 
that is to overthrow the present tyranny should come from below, 
the next government will be Republican. If it comes from above it 
will be Monarchical.” 

“In which branch?” I said. 

** What I should prefer,” he answered, “ would be that Henri V. 
should adopt the Comte de Paris.” 

“You are rather a Fusionist then than an Orleanist ?”’ I said. 

“T do not call myself,” he answered, “an Orleanist. I love 
the charming woman at Esher, and I love her children—but the 
Orleans family have no claim on me. They have always persecuted 
me, and I have always opposed them. By birth I belong to the 
people. My family were humble merchants in Marseilles; they had 
a small trade in cloth with the Levant, which was ruined by the 
Revolution. By education I am a Bonapartist ; I was born when 
Napoleon was at the summit of his glory. By tastes and habits and 
associations I am an aristocrat. I have no sympathy with the 
bourgeoisie, or with any system under which they are to rule. Nor 
am I precisely a Fusionist, for the Fusionists do not require the adop- 
tion of the Comte de Paris. They trust to the chance of Henri V. 
having no children. Ido not. I trust to nothing in France.” 

“ But,” I said, “if Henri V. were to adopt the Comte de Paris, 
and afterwards to have a son, would not that son be a pretender ? ” 

“No,” he answered ; “ we have introduced into our legislation 
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the Roman law of adoption in its full force. An adopted son is for 
all purposes whatever a real son. If the Comte de Paris were 
adopted by Henri V., and if that adoption were sanctioned by the 
legislature, no son of Henri V. could disturb it, or, in fact, would 
attempt to disturb it.” 

“So little,” he continued, “am I Orleanist, that if Louis Napoleon, 
after his coup d’Etat, had founded a real constitution, with an here- 
ditary peerage and a House of Commons fairly chosen, and had 
handed over to it the government of the country, reserving to him- 
self only the high place of a constitutional king, I should joyfully 
have adhered to him. I should have pardoned the means in my 
approbation of the end. And so would nine-tenths of France; not 
merely the nine-tenths of the peasantry and of the rabble who have 
voted for him now, but nine-tenths of all that is enlightened, as well 
as of all that is proletaire. He might have had Guizot and me for 
his ministers, or more probably Guizot alone, for I should have pre- 
ferred standing apart, as the friend of the administration, like Sir 
Robert Peel; and there would have been such a parliamentary 
majority as has not been seen since the first days of Louis XVIII.” 

“ And would this dynasty,” I said, “ have lasted?” 

“T see no reason,” answered Thiers, “why it might not have lasted 
for centuries. Constitutional monarchy is the form that suits us 
best. We are unfit for a republic, we cannot breathe under a 
despotism. What we want is a king who will fill the first place, 
and leave us to manage our own affairs. In a short time Louis 
Napoleon would have been no longer looked on as a usurper—the 
coup d’état would have been regarded as a sort of restoration. The 
glories of his uncle would have given him a legitimacy which would 
have effaced that of Henri V.” 

March 29th.—We were to have had a conversation yesterday, but 
Thiers was unwell, and to-day was substituted. When we met he 
said that he hoped that his absence had not spoilt my day. I said 
no; that I had spent it in looking at Munro’s pictures. This led 
him to talk of English collections. He rates them low. “ Your 
churches,” he said, “are empty, your National Gallery is merely a 
good private collection, your private galleries swarm with copies. 
The only really fine galleries are those of Paris and Italy: and the 
Louvre is the richest of them all—not in statues, perhaps not in 
pictures, but of engravings it has more and better than all of them 
put together. And engravings, that is to say, etchings, are art in 
its freest, in its freshest, in its most volatile form. A picture is a 
work of time: it proceeds by degrees. The artist makes a sketch, 
and then a drawing, and then marks the outline, and then puts in 
one layer of colour and then another. All the while his enthusiasm 
and imagination are getting cold, and at last he depends for the 
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completion of his work rather on his memory than on his invention. 
With aquafortis Albert Diirer could fix his wildest fancies as they 
rose in his mind. 

“But treasures such as those of the Louvre or of Venice cannot be 
obtained by means of votes of a House of Commons, or by a fine arts 
commission. They have been gradually accumulated during ages of 
advancing civilisation, in capitals which consisted of palaces, when 
you were living within mud walls with your floors strewed with rushes. 
Refinement, a love of beauty, a preference of the pleasures of the 
imagination to those afforded by luxury or by ostentation ; either a 
knowledge of the principles of art, or a feeling which almost 
instinctively estimates their results—all these qualities must long 
have been diffused among a nation, before it can be eminent in art as 
an inventor, or even as a possessor. With all your wealth, and ail 
your intelligence, and all your efforts, you have not yet succeeded in 
becoming either the one or the other. 

“What a nation,” he continued, “is France! how mistaken in her 
objects, how absurd in her means, yet how glorious in the results of 
her influence and of her example! I do not say that we are a happy 
people, I do not say that we are good neighbours: we are always in 
hot water ourselves, and are always the pest and the plague of all who 
have anything to do with us; but, after all, we are the salt of the 
earth. We are always fighting, always inquiring, always inventing, 
always destroying prejudices and breaking up institutions, and 
supplying political science with new facts, new experiments, and 
new warnings. 

“‘ Two or three thousand years hence, when civilisation has passed 
on its westward course, when Europe is in the state in which we 
now see Asia Minor, and Syria, and Egypt, only two of her children 
will be remembered. One a sober, well-disposed good boy; the 
other, a riotous, unmanageable spoilt child; and 1 am not sure that 
posterity will not like the naughty boy the best.” 

* Do you put France,” I said, “as high in art as in science and 
in arms?” 

“ Certainly I do,”’ he answered, “ with the exception of painting, 
in which we are nothing. Where is there Gothic architecture like 
that of our cathedrals? Where is there a classical building equal 
to the facade of the Louvre ?”’ 

“ What think you,” I said, “of the great temple of Pestum ?” 

“That it is a glorious monument,” he answered, “ but not equal to 
the Louvre. To go to the arts which depend on language: Where 
is there eloquence like that of Bossuet ? Where is there a depth of 
intelligence like that of Moliére ? Where is there poetry like that 
of Racine? The choruses of Esther and Athalie are, to all other 
compositions, like a Raphael Virgin to one of Guercino or Guido.” 
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“ Do you put Racine,” I said, “above Shakespeare ? ”’ 

“T cannot,” he answered, “ compare him with Shakespeare, whom 
I read only in translations, but I put him above Homer, I put him 
above Virgil, whom he most resembles, I put him, in short, above all 
that I know. 

“‘ And now let us go from criticism to history. We were at Louis 
Napoleon’s election. He earnestly pressed me to act as his minister. 
But after having served the greatest monarch of his time, after 
having stood on the same elevation as Metternich and Peel, I could 
not descend to be the instrument or even the associate of a pretender. 
He entreated me then at least to make a ministry for him, a task for 
which he had the sense to feel his own incompetence. So I gave 
him Barrot and Drouyn de L’Huys, Faucher and Passy, and the rest 
of that cabinet, with Bugeaud for the grand army which watched 
the Italian frontier, and Changarnier as commander-in-chief in 
Paris. I advised him to dress as what he was, a civilian; to make 
his household of maitres de requétes and secretaries, and to imitate, 
with some embellishments, American simplicity. ‘Maintain,’ I said, 
‘the republic, convince the people that, so far as it depends on you, a 
new revolution is not to be feared, and you may make your own 
terms with them.’ 

‘As soon as he assumed the uniform, surrounded himself with 
aides-de-camp, and became the Prince-President and Monscigneur, 
I saw what was to follow. 

“Among these first appointments the most questionable was 
that of Changarnier. He has courage and talent, but he is 
ignorant, even in his own profession. He belongs by birth to 
the petite nohlesse of Burgundy; he has not passed through our 
military schools; he has the pretensions of a gentilhomme and the 
vanity of a parrenu; he is restless, and he is ambitious. He had 
not been appointed a month before he was anxious to make a new 
revolution. 

“The Constituent Assembly (of 1848) was the most honest that 
France has ever seen. It began clothed in socialist prejudices, of 
which’I stripped it one by one, but it was sincerely republican, not as 
believing a republic suitable to France, but as seeing that despotism 
er anarchy were the only alternatives. Its great fault, or rather, 
the great source of its faults, during the latter period of its existence, 
was that it could not bear to die. Its consciousness that its life, 
even if it should end naturally, could not be long, made it always 
peevish and ill-tempered ; its fear that either the President or the 
mob intended to kill it, made it sometimes furious. 

“I was as republican as the Assembly, and never would sanction or 


even listen to the plans of coups d’Etat which were made to me from 
all sides. 
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“T remember in particular a meeting at which only Molé, Broglie, 
Changarnier, the President, and I were present, about six weeks after 
his election. The question was whether the time was not come ‘ pour 
en finir avec l’assemblée ’—whether its violence, its absurdities, its 
delays, and its mischievous interferences were not become absolutely 
intolerable. I have the picture of that conference in my mind’s 
eye. The President sat reserved but anxious, Molé irresolute, Chan- 
garnier impatient, Broglie uneasy and annoyed—lI walked up and 
down as I am doing now, abusing the idea of a coup d’ Etat as mis- 
chievous and absurd. ‘ Laissez crier,’ I said, ‘l’assemblée. Barrot est 
aussi criard qu’elle. Elle est faite pour ¢a, c’est son métier, et elle le 
fait bien. What harm can its absurdities and its violence and its 
interruptions do, except to itself? They may discredit the legis- 
lature, but they strengthen the executive. If it actually attacks the 
executive, beat it down; if it lays its hands on the sceptre, cut 
them off. But do not waste the heroic, but painful operation of a 
coup d’état, until the disease is so obstinate and so dangerous as to 
justify the remedy.’ 

‘As I went on, the President’s face kept brightening and bright- 
ening. The adjournment of the coup d’état obviously relieved him 
from an oppressive load of anxiety. He seemed to feel that he was 
reprieved—that a new lease of grandeur and luxury was offered to 
him, before he need tread the path that must end in a throne or 
a scaffold. Changarnier was as much struck by his manner as I 
was. ‘Avez-vous vu,’ he said to me, as we went out, ‘la mine qu’a 
fait le Président ? Aprés tout c’est ’ I will not repeat the word, 
but it was one of unbounded contempt.” 

“ At what time of the day,” I said, “ was that conference ?”’ 

“ Between ten and eleven in the morning,” he answered. 

“ And about six weeks after the 10th of December ? ” 

“ About that time,” he replied, “or a few days later.” 

“Then,” I said, “it must have been on the celebrated 29th of 
January ; the day on which Changarnier, without consulting Marrast, 
the President of the Assembly, surrounded the Palais Bourbon with 
30,000 men, and when Marrast sent for him to explain what was 
doing, sent back word that he was with the President of the 
Republic, and could not come.” 

“T have no doubt,” answered Thiers, “that this meeting must 
have taken place on the 29th of January, and that Changarnier 
was then urging the President to a coup d’état, and would have suc- 
ceeded if he had had a more resolute accomplice. The President acts 
as a child takes medicine—after having poured it out, and looked 
at it, and carried it to his lips and set it down again half-a-dozen 
times. At last, however, he gulps it down.” 

March 30th.—‘ We left the President,” said Thiers, “in the first 
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three months of his power, with Barrot for his minister and me for 
his adviser, or rather for his dissuader, for almost all that I did was 
to keep him from follies. What he wanted above all was my sanction 
to his imperial tendencies. And I have sometimes almost regretted 
that I did not favour them, and try to turn him into a constitutional 
monarch. I think that I should have preferred ‘hat to the restora- 
tion. A restoration is always a miserable half measure, and_ the 
restoration of the branche ainée would have been like the restoration 
of your Stuarts; not of Charles II., but of James III. An English- 
man cannot estimate the folly, the ignorance, the stupidity, the 
prejudices, or the violence of the Legitimists. Your dullest or your 
most insolent Tories are Liberals compared to them. , To me, too, 
who saw them re-enter behind the English bayonets, they would be 
insupportable if they were angels. And if the branche cadette is to 
be absorbed in the branche ainée, 1 do not know that they will be 
much better.” 

“ Your only resource, then,” I said, “must be to try and get a 

Jobourg.” 

“T perfectly agree with you,” said Thiers. ‘I have long thought 
so; and if I could have had my own way, I would have spread 
the Cobourg families over the whole of Western Europe. 1 tried 
earnestly to persuade Louis Philippe to favour the Cobourg marriage 
in Spain. I think that we might have planted a Cobourg in Italy. 
A family alliance comprehending England, Belgium, France, Spain, 
and Portugal, even without Italy, would have been a counterpoise 
to the Northern confederacy. It would have been more than a 
counterpoise—it would have been irresistible. 

“To return to Louis Napoleon. Ile tried to seduce me through 
my family. Louis Napoleon behaved to my wife with great 
tact and temper, always handed her in,} always put her by 
his side, but never could get a word from her. I went to him 
whenever he sent for me, but never spontaneously. The con- 
stantly recurring subject of his conversation was that something 
must be done. That it was necessary to dazzle the people by some 
great’ social ameliorations, or by war. The former proposals I 
always treated with contempt. ‘ Youcannot make,’ I said, ‘ great and 
sudden social ameliorations ; Proudhon’s bangue de crédit, and Louis 
Blanc’s organization of labour, are follies that would make you, 
according to the extent to which they were carried out, contemptible 
or odious. You havo nothing to do but be quiet and to keep other 
people quict. Maintain a sufficient and well-organized military 
force in Paris, show the power and the determination to put down 
energetically and to punish inexorably any attempt at insurrection, 
and prosperity will return as if by magic. This is the case after 
every revolution. The people are tired and poor, they want mental 
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rest and bodily employment. The markets that our labouring 
classes have been accustomed to supply have become empty, while 
the ouvrier was carrying arms and the capitalist was hiding his 
money. ‘The demand will be enormous, and if the working classes 
are busy they do not want to be dazzled.’ 

“¢As to war,’ I used to say, ‘it is incompatible with the commercial 
and manufacturing improvement which I promise to you. It will 
produce distress, want of employment, secret societies, revolutionary 
passions, in short, everything that you most wish to avoid. The 
policy of aggrandizement is a fit one when a country is overflowing 
with superfluous capital and unemployed energy. It may then be 
wise to find vent for both across the frontier; but when we are 
struggling to recover the losses of a revolution, our diplomacy ought 
to be honest and conciliatory. We ought not to try to pick quarrels 
abroad when we are surrounded by enemies at home.’ 

“T am not sure,” continued Thiers, “that as respects war my 
advice was wise. Ever since 1848 our foreign policy has been sub- 
ordinate to our domestic difficulties. We have been too insecure 
at home, to assume the tone which belongs to us abroad, 

“Tf indeed the President had followed my advice as a whole, if by 
frankly supporting the Republic, and by remaining, as would then 
have been the case, on good terms with the Assembly, he had 
created a feeling of security and enabled commerce and industry to 
revive, he would have had a peaceful but a glorious reign. But the 
hostility of the Assembly, which arose from his obvious determina- 
tion to become an usurper, produced all the insecurity and distress 
which were to be feared from war, without the compensation of 
military success. Perhaps it would have been better if I had allowed 
him to overrun the Continent. 

“One of the occasions on which I had the most difficulty to control 
him, was the day that we heard of the battle of Novara. He sent 
for me directly after dinner. I found him gloomy and excited. 
‘You see,’ he said, ‘the result of your pacific policy. I cannot 
endure this Austrian aggrandizement. We must immediately send 
an army across the Alps.’ ‘If that was to be done at all,’ I 
answered, ‘it ought to have been done a month ago, when Piedmont 
was capable of receiving assistance. Now she is in the grip of 
Austria, and will be forced to disclaim your interference. You may 
occupy Savoy, but as soon as you cross the frontier the Austrians 
will seize Turin. You may destroy the throne of your friend, the 
King of Sardinia, and cause his kingdom to be partitioned, and 
perhaps get a small slice of it for France, but this will be dearly 
purchased by a general war.’ 

“We debated the matter for a couple of hours very uselessly. At 
last I thought that the best plan would be to throw him on the 
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difficulties of execution. So, in the tone of a man who yields with- 
out being convinced, I said, ‘ Well, I will no longer contest the 
desirableness of your object—let us see what are your means ?’ 

“«¢ We shall want 85,000 men at the foot of the Alps. About that 
there is no great difficulty. But we must have 300,000 on the 
Rhine. For this purpose we must have an additional conscription. 
We shall want, if the war is to last, 250 millions a year of additional 
revenue. This we can borrow from the Bank. It has 400 millions 
of treasure in its vaults which it can lend safely, as its notes are 
inconvertible, and the interest which we shall give will be pure 
profit.’ 

“ And I sat down and sketched three decrees, one ordering a con- 
scription of 250,000 men, another directing them to be armed and 
embodied, and a third giving the minister of war a credit for 200 
millions. ‘Nonsense!’ said the President. ‘The Assembly will 
never grant meall this.’ ‘I do not think that it will,’ I answered; 
‘but you cannot engage in a general war, and a war with Austria 
is a war with Russia, and probably with England, on any other 
conditions.’ ‘Are we, then, he said, ‘quietly to see the Austrians 
seize Turin, and crush Piedmont by a requisition of 220 millions?’ 
‘By no means,’ I replied; ‘but I think that we can avert such 
extremities as these by negotiation. | Have you seen Hiibner yet?’ 
‘No,’ he answered, ‘but I should like to see him.’ ‘Then,’ I 
said, ‘I will bring him to you.’” 

“T was not aware,” I said to Thiers, “that at that time you had 
any diplomatic relations with Austria.”’ 

“We had none,” he answered, “ directly ; but Hiibner had been 
sent to Paris by Schwartzenberg with a letter to me from King Leopold. 
He was, in fact, accredited to me, and was generally at my house in 
the evening. It was about twelve at night when I got home. Our 
hours are late. Hiibner was then in my salon. I found him very 
much elated with the news of the day. ‘ We shall now,’ he said, 
‘revenge ourselves on Piedmont for the treachery and baseness of 
her attack. We shall give those republicans a lesson which they 
will net recover for a century. Charles Albert has destroyed in a 
week the kingdom which it took his ancestors three centuries to 
collect and consolidate.’ I ventured to express some doubts as to 
the feelings with which France would look on the extinction of the 
only counterpoise in Upper Italy to the Austrian power ; but with 
a timidity which increased his confidence and his violence. ‘We 
shall not respect,’ he said, ‘ the feelings of any power that attempts 
to interfere between us and our just resentment. We are quite 
ready for war, if in order to exercise our rights war is to be en- 
countered.’ 

“T now suddenly changed my tone. ‘ You have uttered,’ I said, 
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‘a word which is almost banished from civilised diplomacy. No 
one pronounces that word unless he wishes to bring it on. Am I to 
understand that such is your wish? You will find us perfectly pre- 
pared for it. I have passed the whole night with the President, 
striving to prevent his instantly declaring it. The decrees calling 
out 250,000 additional conscripts, and providing 250,000,000 for 
their equipment, are already drawn up. If I merely repeat to him 
your last words, they will be presented to the Assembly to- 
morrow.’ 

‘He cooled as if I had thrown over him a pail of water. ‘God 
forbid !’ he said, ‘that I should wish for war, and, above all, for war 
with France.’ ‘Then why,’ I said, ‘talk about it? Why threaten 
measures which you know must bring it on? Why propose to 
crush Piedmont, when you know that she is under our protection ?’ 
‘We do not,’ he answered, ‘propose to crush Piedmont: we orly 
require her to pay the expense to which she has put us by her 
treacherous aggression.’ ‘That you should be repaid,’ I replied, 
‘so much of those expenses as Piedmont can repay without ruin is 
perfectly just. But I am told that you demand 220 millions, a sum 
far beyond the means of so small a country.’ ‘Two hundred and 
twenty millions,’ he replied, ‘is what the war has cost us. It is 
the sum, therefore, 1o which we are entitled, if Piedmont has the 
means of paying it. But we are ready to reduce it, if she can prove 
her inability.’ ‘In short,’ I said, ‘the amount is an open ques- 
tion to be solved diplomatically.’ With this understanding our 
conference ended. 

“ T consulted Brignole, the Sardinian minister, and found him ready 
to engage to pay 100 millions. I reported this to Hiibner, as the 
maximum that it was possible to extort. Hiibner accepted it with 
little remonstrance. But when the Piedmontese Chambers were 
required to sanction and provide it, with the usual avarice of 
Italians, and the folly of newly enfranchised constitutionalists, they 
refused to raise it. ‘They said that 75 millions was all that could be 
wrung from the people. Such had been the effect on Schwartzen- 
berg of our resolute attitude, that he accepted the 75 millions. 

“This transaction,” continued Thiers, ‘illustrates the dangerous 
facilities afforded by a paper currency. The decrees of the Pro- 
visional Government making bank-notes a legal tender and inconver- 
tible would have enabled us to carry on a great war for two years 
without additional taxes or a loan. All that would have been neces- 
sary would have been to borrow the treasure of the Bank, to require 
the Bank to make an additional issue of one hundred millions, and 
to borrow that sum also. The four hundred millions of specie 
taken from the vaults of the bank would have gone abroad; the 
one hundred millions of additional issue would not have been 
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enough to occasion a sensible depreciation of the currency. The 
war would have appeared to cost nothing. But it would have been 
impossible to return to cash payments without severe and protracted 
suffering.” 

March 31st.—“ Now,” said Thiers, “‘we come to the Roman 
expedition—it follows well the Piedmontese negotiations, for it was 
intimately connected with them. I will show you that in that 
business Cavaignac was an intriguer, Barrot a blockhead, and we of 
the majority statesmen. Cavaignac wanted to interfere in November. 
The Pope was then in the Quirinal, not actually deposed, but in the 
power of the republicans. He proposed to send Lamoriciére to 
Rome with 4,000 men, and expected the gates to be opened to him. 
‘Do you interfere,’ I said to him, ‘in favour of the Pope, or in 
favour of the Roman Republic?’ ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘I am for 
the Pope.’ ‘Then,’ I replied, ‘you will destroy him, As soon as 
it is known that you are coming, the Mazzinists will cut his throat, 
and take measures to prevent a regular election of any successor. 
And you propose to march on a walled town with 4,000 men. And 
you think that the republicans will open their gates to you and give 
up their last hold on Italy. Your scheme is a mere tissue of 
absurdities.” But I must do Cavaignac the justice to admit that 
there was one purpose which it would have answered, and that that 
purpose was the one which it was intended to answer, namely, 
getting the clergy to support his candidature. He could not defend 
it, and it came to nothing. 

“When the Piedmontese question had enabled me to revive our 
diplomatic relations with Austria, we asked for an explanation of Ler 
Italian policy. 

“« We do not,’ she said, ‘intend to allow any republics to subsist 
in Italy. As for Tuscany, we shall settle that business ourselves. 
Tuscany is a fief of the empire—-we shall allow no one to interfere 
with us there. And we shall occupy Bologna, Urbino, Romagna, 
Ancona, in short, the Papal territory north of the Apennines. But 
as for Rome and the southern part of the States of the Church, all 
that we require is the restoration of the Pope. There are only 
three modes of effecting this. One is by our taking it into our own 
hands; this we are ready to do, if you prefer it. Another is for 
you to take the matter into your hands; this also we are ready to 
acquiesce in. Or lastly, if you will not do it yourselves and do not 
wish to see us do it, let it be done by an army composed of con- 
tingents from the principal Catholic powers, Naples, Tuscany, Spain, 
and ourselves. We offer you the choice.’ 

“‘ Now it was obvious that of these three plans two were in their 
results identical, for the composite army, the gdchis, would have 
been under the control of Austria. The first question, therefore, was, 
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should we occupy Rome ourselves, or suffer it to be seized by Austria ? 
You can scarcely estimate the importance that we attach to Rome; as 
the throne of Catholicism, as the centre of art, as having long been 
the second city of the French empire, it fills in our minds almost as 
great a space as Paris. To know that the Austrian flag was flying 
on the Castle of St. Angelo is a humiliation under which no French- 
man could bear to exist. It was clear, therefore, that we must occupy 
Rome ourselves. Lut were we to do so as the supporters of the 
Republic, or as the restorers of the Pope ? 

“To support the Republic was to engage in an Kuropean war. All 
Southern Europe is Catholic; the lower classes from belief, the 
higher classes from sentiment or from policy. They all think that 
the Pope cannot be a subject—that it is essential to his station as the 
head of the Catholic Church that he should be the sovereign of Rome 
and of some territory, I will not say how much, around Rome. This 
may be unfortunate for the Roman people, but they must bear it. If 
we had attempted to support the Roman Republic, the Catholic world 
would have coalesced against us ; even the Emperor of Russia, schis- 
matic as he is, would have joined to drive the Mazzinists from Rome. 
Moreover, France itself would not have supported any government 
in such an attempt. All the believing Catholics, and they form the 
immense majority ; all the anti-republicans, and they also are a large 
majority—would have opposed it. 

“The logical consequence was that we must restore the Pope. 

“But when I proposed this to the President he hesitated. As his 
policy is purely selfish, he wishes to offend no party, unless he can 
destroy it. He was trying at this time to conciliate the Montagne, 
with which, indeed, in their common detestation of the higher 
classes and of the bourgeoisie, he has many sympathies. To destroy 
a sister republic, and to deny to the Roman people the right of sclf- 
government, seemed a violation of the article of the constitution 
which forbids the arms of France to be employed against the liber- 
ties of any other country. However, as the priests were much the 
stronger power, his desire to please them predominated over his 
fear of offending the Montagne, and he consented. 

“Tt is here that the Piedmontese and Roman transactions meet. In 
the beginning of April the Assembly had declared that if, to 
guarantee the integrity of the Piedmontese territory, and to protect 
the honour and interests of France, the executive should think fit to 
support its negotiations by a temporary occupation of a part of Italy, 
the Assembly would give its assistance. 

“Founding his demand on this resolution, Odillon Barrot, on the 
16th of April, presented to the Assembly a message from the Presi- 
dent asking for 1,200,000 francs for the expenses during three 
months of an expedition to the Mediterranean. I had earnestly 
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begged him to say nothing about the Roman Republic, not to 
irritate the Montagne by asserting an intention to overthrow it, or 
to deceive the Assembly by pretending that we meant to support it. 
‘Before the committee,’ I said to him, ‘of course you must be 
frank, and explain the reasons which force us to restore the Pope, 
but before the Assembly be vague. Say that our objects are to 
maintain our just influence in Italy, to protect our citizens who are 
established there, and to obtain for the Roman people a good govern- 
ment founded on liberal institutions.’ 

“It was with some alarm, however, that I saw him mount the 
tribune. Barrot is honest and courageous. He is a wonderful 
speaker to a large tumultuous assembly. He is a real improvisatore. 
Ilis unpremeditated addresses, sometimes in reply, sometimes sug- 
gested by an accident, seem almost inspired. Where he finds them 
I cannot guess; they are a hundred times better than his set 
speeches. But he has no head, no arrangement, no memory. You 
never can rely on him for the performance of any engagement, not 
because he intends to break it, but because he does not know that he 
is breaking it. He never keeps a promise because he never recollects 
that he has made one ; he never follows your advice because he never 
remembers it. However, he got through the presentation of his 
message very dexterously ; refused to enter into details, and merely 
promised that the results of the expedition should be the mainten- 
ance of the influence of France and of the liberties of Rome. The 
message being urgent was immediately referred to a committee. It 
consisted almost exclusively of liberals or republicans. Jules Favre, 
Duprat, Grévy, Ferdinand de Lasteyric, Lamoriciére, and Dufware 
were members as well as myself. 

« As scon as we had met, of course we sent for the prime minister 
and for Drouyn de |’Huys, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
first question asked was, ‘What is the object of the expedition ?’ 
Et voild mon Barrot qui, sans s’étonner, répond ‘ Pour soutenir la 
Republique romaine.’ This delighted our Montagnards, but some- 
what surprised them—1,200,000 francs, or less than £50,000, 
seeméd a ridiculously small credit for an expedition which was to 
support Rome against Austria and Naples. He was asked ‘ What 
would be the instructions to the commander-in-chief?’ He an- 
swered, ‘To seize Civita Vecchia in the name of the French 
Republic.’ ‘What next?’ ‘Why, if the Austrians advanced, 
then to occupy Rome and repel them.’ ‘But if the Romans 
refused to let usin?’ He would not admit the supposition. Then 
Drouyn de l’Huys was asked about our negotiations at Gaeta. He 
positively denied that we were in any respect acting in concert with 
Austria. I was near them, and wrote upon a piece of paper: ‘ Mon 
CHER Barror,— Vous avez déja assez parleé, allez-vous-en.’ 
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“ He looked at it, nodded assent, added one or two not very intel- 
ligible sentences and went off, taking Drouyn de |’Huys with him. 

“My rule when addressing a deliberative assembly in matters of 
great difficulty has always been to tell the whole truth. To mention 
everything that I intend to do, to state fully all my means, to soften 
none of the difficulties or of the objections, but to let my hearers 
have all the means of coming to a decision that I have myself. In 
proportion as they are honest and intelligent, I find that the argu- 
ments which previously convinced me convince them. Of course this 
conduct can be adopted only when the ultimate object of the Assembly 
is the same as your own. If the speaker and the Assembly have 
different objects, in order to lead he must deceive them. Here our 
ultimate object was the same, the interest of France. So I resolved 
to be perfectly honest. The sudden retreat of Barrot and Drouyn 
de l’Huys somewhat disturbed the committee. ‘ How are we to go 
on,’ they said, ‘ without the ministers?’ ‘They are quite right in 
going,’ I said, ‘for they only misled you. We are not going to 
Civita Vecchia to support the Roman Republic. We are going there 
to restore the Pope.’ This was a shell thrown into the committee. 
‘To restore the Pope?’ they cried. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘to restore the 
Pope, and I think that I can give you sufficient reasons. Are you 
prepared to make common cause with those who murdered Rossi and 
stormed the Quirinal? Are you prepared to support a government 
which has been imposed on the Roman people by foreign ruffians, 
and lives by terror, by assassination, and by plunder? Are you 
prepared for their sake to make war on Austria backed by Russia, 
already in possession of all Italy except Piedmont, and supported by 
the sympathy of the whole Catholic world? Are you prepared for 
their sake to destroy the independence of the central authority which 
gives to religion consistency and uniformity, and to let the Pope 
sink into a Neapolitan subject ? If you are not prepared for all this, 
you are not prepared to support the Roman republic. Another 
alternative is to remain quiet, and to see the Pope restored by the 
Austrians. They desire nothing better. The instant that we refuse 
to restore him, their troops will cross the Apennines ; they are wait- 
ing only for our decision. Are you willing to give up to Austria all 
that remains of Italy ? This of course is not a subject of argument. 
What possible course then is there, compatible with our interests 
and our dignity, except to take the initiative and restore the Pope 
ourselves ? 

“« And this, too, is the conduct most beneficial to the Roman people. 
We shall relieve them from the foreign banditti that now oppress 
them in the name of liberty. This indeed the Austrians would 
do, but we shall do what the Austrians would not do. We shall 
induce the Pope to grant them liberal institutions. A nation called 
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in by a deposed sovereign who restores him has a right to give advice, 
and a right to demand that within certain restrictions it be followed. 
This right we shall exercise. Instead of the violent reaction of a 
Pope brought back by Austria, there will be only the réaction modérée 
of a Pope brought back by France.’ 

“My arguments succeeded. Grévy, a very advanced Liberal, was, 
I think, the first who declared himself convinced ; the rest followed ; 
and Jules Favre, perhaps the most democratic member of the com- 
mittee, drew up the report advising the Assembly to grant the 
credit.” 

“Still,” I said, “ I wonder that the committee acquiesced.” 

“Why, most of them,” he answered, “ were Montagnards, who 
sympathized with Jules Favre. And the rest of the committee were 
too happy to get a favourable report on any terms.” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, “ Lamoriciére’s speech was almost as 
bad as Favre’s report. He, too, referred to the declarations of the 
ministers as if he had not been aware of their falschood; and he, 
too, gave in to the pretext that the expedition was to oppose Austria, 
knowing perfectly well from you that France and Austria were 
acting in concert. 

“And now,” I continued, “leaving out the interests of France, 
how do you think has your interference affected the Roman people ?” 

‘7 think,” he answered, ‘that we have freed them from the 
intolerable tyranny of the Republic. I think that we have much 
mitigated the sufferings which necessarily accompany a restoration.” 

‘J question,” I replied, “both these results. All the information 
that I received in Rome led me to believe, in the first place, that 
Rome was never so well governed as under the Republic; and secondly 
that, hateful as the Papal government has always been, it never has 
been so bad as since your occupation.” 

“These,” he said, “are your English ideas. A Catholic is bad 
enough, obstinate, prejudiced, inaccessible to evidence or to reason- 
ing, but a Protestant is a hundred times worse, and an English 
Protestant the worst of all. This is what makes your diplomacy so 
detestable, so blind, and yet so violent. Palmerston was a mere 
impersonation of the English character, insular from top to toe. 
You believe that the republican government was good because it 
professed to have a constitution ; you believe that the Pope’s govern- 
ment is atrocious because he isa Catholic and an autocrat. I tell you 
that the republican government was a government of intimidation, 
extortion, and murder, and that the Pope’s restoration is almost the 
only restoration unstained by a single execution.” 

‘“‘My information,” I replied, “came from English people, and 
from Romans who lived in Rome throughout the Republic. They 
all joined in affirming that until the approach of the French occa- 
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sioned terror and irritation, Rome was during all that time perfectly 
tranquil and safe, and, as I said before, better governed than it ever 
was before.” 

“T do not believe,” he answered, “‘a word that was told you by 
any Roman; no Italian is to be trusted, least of all an Italian 
Liberal. As for the English, they were respected themselves, and 
they thought that the test of good government.” 

“You are going,” I replied, “to Rome, and you will be able to 
judge for yourself. Unless things are totally changed since I was 
there in last spring, Rome is now governed on principles taken 
partly from the Neapolitan system, which the Pope had an oppor- 
tunity of studying at Gaeta and Portici, and partly on those of the 
Holy Inquisition. When I was there last April, I heard constantly 
of wanton arrests, of prisons filled with men never intended to be 
tried, of the corruption and intimidation of the judges, of the inter- 
minable delays of the law, both civil and criminal, of sins treated as 
crimes, and all liberal views as sins, of the inquisition of the Govern- 
ment into every man’s religious observances and opinions, and of 
the positive discouragement of knowledge and commerce, as tending 
to liberalism and disbelief. 

“ As for the réaction modérée of the Pope on his restoration, it is 
true that no Liberals were shot, but all were ruined. It is true that 
there were no executions on the scaffold, but thousands were thrust 
into noisome prisons, crammed into dungeons without light or air, 
with scarcely room to move; men of education and refinement sub- 
mitted to the brutality of thieves and murderers. I had rather suffer 
the quick death of the musket-ball or the guillotine than waste away 
in a papal prison.” 

“Well,” he said, “ this is a subject on which we shall not agree. 
Every Englishman believes the absence of a habeas corpus law to be 
the lowest depth of human degradation. And, after all, if was not 
for the sake of the Roman people, it was not for the sake of 
the Pope, it was not for the sake of Catholicism, that we went 
to Rome. It was for the sake of France; it was to plant the 
French flag on the Castle of St. Angelo; it was to maintain our 
right to have one-half of Italy, if Austria seized the other. Rather 
than see the Austrian eagle on the flagstaff that rises above the Tiber, 
I would destroy a hundred constitutions and a hundred religions. I 
repeat, therefore, that we, the planners of the Roman expedition, 
acted as statesmen. I say nothing for the execution of it. Nothing 
would have been easier than to have taken Rome in a week. All 
that was necessary was to throw a bridge over the Tiber below the 
town, hang a bag of gunpowder to the Porta Maggiore or the Porta 
San Giovanni, or break with a couple of guns the thin curtain between 
them, and walk into Rome by the Via Sacra.’ 
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“The objection,” I said, “to this was, I am told, that the troops 
would have been met by a war of barricades, in which the monu- 
ments might have suffered.” 

“There was nothing,’ answered Thiers, “to be feared from 
Roman barricades. Street fighting is an art which is learnt only by 
long practice. And as for the monuments, the fiercest war of barri- 
cades does them no harm. After twenty years of strect fighting, 
those of Paris are uninjured. The fact is that Oudinot knows 
nothing of engineering, and that Vaillant, his engineer, wanted to 
conduct a great siege. He found one part, and one part only, of 
Rome which was strong both by nature and by art. This, therefore, 
he selected for his attack. Nothing could be better managed than 
the details of the operation. A prettier siege was never made. But 
it cost thousands of lives, and time which was still more valuable 
than lives, and was utterly unnecessary. And for this Louis Napo- 
leon makes him a Marshal.” 

April 2nd.—I found Thiers this morning somewhat discomposed. 
His wife, and her mother and sister, were to arrive yesterday fronz 
Dover by the morning train. He was at the station at half-past 
ten, but the train did not come in. At first he was put off with 
excuses; at length the officials confessed that there had been an acci- 
dent, but they maintained that no one had been injured. He had no 
confidence in their assurances, and passed more than three miserable 
hours, at the end of which they did arrive unhurt; but he had been 
up late, and slept ill, and deferred till to-morrow telling the sequel 
of the history of the Roman expedition. He said, however, that he 
would relate a little personal anecdote, the story of his first acquaint- 
ance with Talleyrand. 

“In 1822,” said Thiers, “I was a young man, very poor, sup- 
porting myself by writing in the Constitutionnel. Mignet was one 
of my collaborateurs; La Fayette and Manuel were the politicat 
men whom I most consulted. ‘The Spanish expedition was pro- 
posed. The expedition with respect to which your Canning came 
forward in the character of /olus, and threatened to scatter the 
invaders by unchaining the tempests. La Fayette and Manuel 
declared that the expedition ought to fail, and would fail. That a 
French army would not march to prevent an independent nation 
from shaking off an intolerable tyranny ; and that if it did attempt 
such an enormity, the Spanish nation would rise en masse and destroy 
it, as it had destroyed the more formidable invasion of Napoleon. 

“T maintained that the Government in sending the expedition 
acted wisely both for the interests of the throne and the interests of 
the nation. That it was essential to the safety of France that Spain 
should be under her control; that if Spain continued constitutional, 
that is to say, if the feelings of the people were to influence her 
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policy, the antipathy of the Spaniards towards the French, would 
make her a rival or an enemy instead of a submissive ally. That it 
was the duty, therefore, of every French government to put down 
every Spanish constitution; that the expedition, instead of being 
opposed, would be popular with the army, to which it offered both 
fame and revenge, that it would meet with no serious resistance in 
Spain, and would establish the Bourbon throne by giving to it the 
prestige of political success and military glory. And I offered to 
ascertain the feelings of the troops then forming what was called the 
Sanitary Cordon, and afterwards became the invading army, by 
travelling to the Pyrenees, and mixing with the officers and men in 
their tents and cantonments. My offer was accepted, and I traversed 
the whole line, from Perpignan to Bayonne. I found both officers 
and men in the disposition which I expected, delighted with the 
prospect of a campaign and amused by the niaiserie of those who 
thought that any idea of liberty, or of international law, or of moral 
responsibility, would prevent their marching wherever they were 
ordered. 

“Talleyrand heard of my mission, and of its results, and wished 
to see me, and I was presented to himat M. La Fayette’s. He joined, 
or professed to join, in La Fayette’s fears of a formidable Spanish 
resistance. THe said, what by-the-bye was not true, that he had 
always dissuaded Napoleon’s invasion, and had predicted its failure, 
and he added that he fully expected a similar result now. 

“T said that the Spaniards would not resist this invasion, precisely 
because they had resisted the former one. That they now knew by 
experience what it was to fight a disciplined army with guerillas, 
and that no mere political object would induce them to suffer again 
the miscries of insurrectionary war. It was on this occasion that I 
said, ‘L’ Espagne est une Vendée éteinte, un mot qui fit fortune. 
This conversation was an era in my political life. It procured for 
me the intimacy of Talleyrand, and, what was of more importance to 
me, the principal direction of the Constitutionel, then the greatest 
political organ in France.” 

April 3rd.—Our subject to-day was the dismissal of the Barrot 
Ministry, on the 3lst of October, 1849. “At the time,” said Thiers, 
“of the adjournment in August, Louis Napoleon had become dis- 
satisfied with his ministry. They were too independent, they were 
too honest, and Persigny wrote to him from Berlin that the absence 
from his councils of men of high parliamentary standing, such as 
Molé, Broglie, Montalembert, Berryer, and myself, the five dwr- 
graves, as we were called, was considered by the foreign diplomatists 
as a proof of weakness and instability. Neither Broglie nor Berryer 
was to be thought of, but I am inclined to think that Montalembert 
would have served him if I had led the way, and Molé was abso- 
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lutely impatient for office. I spent August and September at 
Franconville, about twenty miles from Paris, a place belong- 
ing to a cousin of my wife’s, near Molé’s fine chateau. Chan- 
garnicr, then a creature of the President’s, came over constantly, 
breakfasting with Molé and dining with me, or vice versd. His 
object was to induce us to take office. Molé, as I said before, was 
eager to accept, but not without me. I was alarmed by Louis 
Napoleon’s monarchical symptoms. His dispute with Motteville, not 
a fortnight after his election, was a bad beginning; he had inter- 
fered more than I thought right in the Roman expedition; there 
was something despotic and unparliamentary in all his tone. So I 
held off. 

“Then came his letter to Ney. You will be surprised to hear that 
he showed it to Barrot, and that Barrot did not perceive its im- 
portance. My wife, who has ten times his political tact, judged it 
much better. She came running to me with the paper that con- 
tained it. ‘There,’ she said, ‘is a fine piece of étowrderie or insolence. 
What will the Pope or what will Europe say to this?’ We were 
passing through Paris the day that it appeared. The President sent 
to invite us all to dine with him, and to ask me to come to him 
immediately. I went, but began by declining his dinner. This 
rather annoyed him. But he went on to talk about his letter. I 
was always very frank with him, as I am indeed with everybody, 
and told him that I thought it would be very mischievous in France 
and in Europe. He asked, of course, for my reasons. I said that it 
was quite inconsistent with our previous declarations; that we had 
restored the Pope as sovereign, and could not require him to 
secularize his administration, or to adopt the Code Napoleon, or to 
create a representative constitution, or to grant an amnesty to 
ruffians who would become the terror of Italy; and that asking what 
was sure to be refused, and could not be enforced, would neither 
extend our influence nor raise our reputation. 

“He was at that time, as indeed he generally was, coquetting 
with the Montagne, and full of constitutionalism and mercy. It was 
with ‘the utmost difficulty that we could prevent his granting in- 
discriminate amnesties to the most furious émeutiers, to the very 
men whom he is now sending to die in the marshes of Cayenne, and 
his eagerness for a Roman constitution was indescribable. 

“ He tried to cajole me. ‘Iam going,’ he said, ‘to show St. Denis 
to Lady Douglas; an open carriage is waiting for us in the court. 
Take the third place in it, and we will talk further on this matter 
on our road.’ 

“T did not choose to be seen by his side in an open carriage. 
This second refusal stung him. But he has great self-control, and 
his displeasure was shown only by some coldness of manner. ‘To 
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return,’ I said, ‘before we part, to your letter. It was a mistake, 
but if no more is said about it it will soon be forgotten. Every 
man’s political life is full of mistakes, but those only are mischievous 
which are acted on. If you think no more about your letters nobody 
else will.’ 

“This was the very last advice that he was likely to follow. His 
flatterers had persuaded him that his letter was a grand piece of 
courage, decision, and statesmanship, and few things more alienated 
him from parliamentary government than the contempt with which 
it was treated by the Assembly. 

“ Soon afterwards the Government asked the Assembly for a further 
supply towards the expenses of the Roman expedition. The message 
was referred to a committee, of which Molé, and I think Broglie, 
were members, and I was rapporteur. 

“We consulted about the letter, and it was decided not to mention 
it. To adopt it was impossible, to criticize it would have been 
indecent. So we did not allude to it, at least expressly: but a 
passage in which we declared that we could do no violence to the 
Holy Father, that we had restored to him his power with full and 
complete liberty as to the use which he might make of it, answered 
it impliedly.” 

“This report,” I said, “ occasioned the fall of the ministry.” 

“ Not precisely,” answered Thiers, “though it contributed to it. 
He wanted his ministers to attack it, and was very angry with 
their refusal, but what actually overthrew the ministry was the 
dispute with Russia about the extradition of Kossuth. 

“The letter of Nicholas demanding from Turkey that extradition, 
was a disgraceful one. He was for an instant dizzy on the height to 
which his marvellous good fortune, without doubt admirably used, 
had raised him, looking down on Poland and Austria at his feet, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and Prussia trembling by their side, and 
even Italy obeying his orders. The Porte, very imprudently and 
very inconveniently, left the decision to France and England. Lord 
Palmerston saw an opportunity of engaging France in a war with 
Russia, and turned it to advantage with his usual wrongheaded 
cleverness. Lord Normanby was at that time in his full favour at 
the Elysée. He persuaded the President and Barrot to join with 
England in urging the Sultan to refuse compliance, and in promis- 
ing to support him by sending a combined fleet up the Dardanelles. 
Molé heard of it, and came to me in great alarm. 

« «This is war,’ he said, ‘a war for no French interests, merely to 
gratify Palmerston’s eternal spirit of intermeddling. You must go 
to the President and stop it.’ 

“« Nay,’ I said, ‘why should not you go, yourself? It is a very 
ticklish affair; one must run over it comme un chat sur la braise. 
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Kossuth certainly is not worth talking about, much less fighting 
about ; but can we, when the question is asked us, advise the Porte 
to give him up? If, as you say, we have promised to make common 
cause with England, can we break our engagement, and let the 
Montagne proclaim us faithless as well as cowardly ?’ 

“However, as was usually the case when anything hazardous was 
to be done, the duty was thrust on me, and I went to Tocqueville to 
talk about it. 

“‘T found him as much alarmed as myself. It seemed that orders 
had already been given for the fleet to sail, and it was too late to 
recall them. ‘The best thing then,’ I said, ‘ is to get the prisoners out 
of the way. Send a steamer which will get to Constantinople long 
before our fleet, or a Russian army, let it take the refugees and 
bring them to France, and then tell Nicholas that we have adopted 
this as the best mode of escaping from the difficulty without ex- 
pressly requiring him to recede. He is already heartily ashamed of 
the business, and will be glad to get out of it.’ Tocqueville agreed 
with me; in a few minutes the telegraph sent orders to Toulon for a 
steamer to get up her steam, and at the end of two hours she had 
got her instructions and was on her voyage. 

“This expedient, however, could not be trusted to. Kossuth might 
refuse to embark, and the Sultan might not choose to force him, or 
our interference might be resented by the Czar as an insult. The 
thing to be done was to get him to withdraw his demand. 

“T dined that day with the President and found there Normanby. 
Their object was obviously to obtain my acquiescence. Normanby 
said something to me about it before dinner. I was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the whole affair and answered him rather tartly. After 
we had left the dining-room he recurred to it, which was not very 
wise, for he must have seen that I was not in a favourable disposi- 
tion. I broke out against the folly and wickedness of going to war 
about such a matter. ‘If it had been,’ I said, ‘ for the purpose of 
driving the Austrians out of Italy, or the Russians out of Hungary, 
d la bonne heure; but to go to war for such a polisson as Kossuth, 
and merely to prevent one barbarian from bullying another, it 
looks as if England had a pleasure in setting the Continent on fire. 
Then your means are as absurd as your end. Your fleet will not 
prevent Russia from crossing the Balkan and seizing Constantinople. 
For that purpose you should have sent an army of eighty thousand 
men. Your fleet is sent merely as an insult. It will have nothing 
to do but to look on while Nicholas executes his threats.’ 

“ People were coming in, and the President led us away to the end 
of another room into which the sa/on opens, but though we could no 
longer be heard, we could be seen, and many curious heads were in 
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the doorway trying to guess what was the subject on which I was 
declaiming and gesticulating so vehemently. 

“T left the President in no good humour. He complained that he 
had never been handled so unceremoniously. What comforted me, 
however, he added, was that Thiers treated Normanby still worse. 
But though he was angry he was convinced, and he begged me to 
help him out of the scrape. 

“The thing to be done was to get the Czar to withdraw his 
demand—not, as was Palmerston’s plan, by bullying him, which 
certainly would have failed, but by appealing to his generosity. 
Kissilef agreed with me, and wrote strongly to Nesselrode, and he 
was admirably seconded by Lamoriciére. Fuat Effendi, whom the 
Turks had sent to St. Petersburg, acted with great tact and discre- 
tion, threw himself on the mercy of the Czar, and never alluded to 
the interference of England or France. 

“Two days after the Czar had yielded to these entreaties and 
withdrawn his demand, and the day after this had appeared in the 
Petersburg Gazette, came the news of the sailing of the fleet. If 
that news had arrived two days sooner, all was lost. As it was, 
Nicholas could not retract, since he had engaged himself to Turkey ; 
but he revenged himself by sending to England a note, and to us 
2 copy of it, the most insulting that I ever saw in diplomacy.” 

“Ts it printed ?” I said. 

“Tt is not one,” he answered, “that you would have chosen to 
print ; but Tocqueville probably can show you a copy of it. 

“T have said that this occasioned the fall of the ministry. 
‘Think,’ said the President to me, ‘of that fool Barrot engaging me 
in a quarrel with Russia, when, for the first time since the days of 
Charles X., there was a chance of our alliance; when the old sore, 
the personal animosity of Nicholas against Louis Philippe, was healed, 
and we might have been the good friends that we ought to be.’ 

‘From that time he lost all confidence in Barrot, and soon after 
dismissed him by the strange, unconstitutional note of the 30th of 
October.” 

“What became,” I said, “ of your steamer ?” 

“She did not arrive,”’ he answered, “till the matter was arranged. 
But I believe that the instructions which she brought suggested 
to the Porte the plan of removing the refugees into the interior.” 


(To be continued.) 
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TuE objects of this Society are, I believe, of an extremely practical 
kind. It wishes to give the English people pure air, pure water, 
wholesome food, and habitable houses. It would give us, if it could, 
good drains to carry noxious refuse from the houses into the street, 
and it would not empty that drain into a river near the reservoir of 
a water-company, but would yield its contents to the all-receiving 
purifying earth, where the miraculous agencies of vegetation are.at 
hand to turn death into life, foulness into beauty. Finally, it would 
wage war against the unseen demons of infectious poison, and 
against the dull heavy forces of ignorance and prejudice and in- 
difference that help them in their death-dealing work. It would 
teach a laundress that when her children have scarlet fever she 
must not kill other people’s children by sending back infected linen 
to their houses. It would also teach some of those other people 
that, when scarlet fever is in their houses, they must not send in- 
fected linen to the laundress, and expose her to the terrible choice 
of starvation or crime. It would teach the milkman to rinse his 
cans with pure water, so as to avoid disseminating typhoid fever 
through a hundred houses. It would teach the country squire to 
see that the milkman and all other tenants of his estate have pure 
water at their disposal. Finally, it would reiterate the well-worn 
lesson, that to unvaccinated people small-pox is more terrible than 
cholera or the plague; that an anti-vaccination orator is a homicide; 
and that a careless vaccinator, letting fall from his lancet some 
dust of disease or death, and supplying fuel to the agitator, is a 
homicide no less. 

This being so, I feel that some apology is needful for occupying 
the time of men and women intent on purposes of immediate 
practical utility with talk which, as I give fair warning, will 
seem ,to many discursive, vague, theoretical, and misty. But I 
have to say, in the first place, that being occupied with practical 
work myself of a kind not foreign to the objects of this Society— 
having something to do, for instance, with the business of providing 
hospital accommodation for the chronically sick amongst the poorest 
class of London—my own personal experience has not convinced 
me that work which is called immediate and practical involves the 
shutting out from one’s thoughts of deeper and wider considerations. 
It has, indeed, led me to quite the opposite conclusion. Almost 
every practical reform, however necessary, however obvious, suggests 


(1) Delivered before the National Health Society, June 20, 1877. 
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questions of a startling kind; sometimes leading you to doubt 
whether or not the remedy may itself be the source of new evils in 
the future ; and always inducing thoughtful minds to ask themselves 
whether the amount of attention given to temporary palliatives may 
not be excessive, and may not be distracting attention from the 
deeper evils. At least there can be no harm, there can be nothing 
but good, in now and then mounting to the point of view from which, 
so far as our poor faculties admit, the problem before us can be 
looked upon as a whole. 

A whole, I say. For it is no mere play of words to dwell on the 
primal meanings of the word Health. Wholeness, soundness, entire- 
ness. Integrity ;—the meaning of the Latin word being Untouched—~ 
as you would say of a perfectly ripe fruit in which there is no symptom 
of decay. The essential thought inherent in the word is that in every 
organism, every living thing, if one part suffers, the others suffer also. 
This is the distinction between living things and things that are not 
living. You cut off a piece from a lump of gold or iron; all that 
happens is that you have two small lumps instead of one large one— 
nothing else. The weight of the two lumps is equal to that of the 
one. But in a living thing it is quite otherwise. You prune the 
roots of a tree, and you alter the relations of leaf and blossom. You 
irritate a point in the skin of an animal, and the whole creature is 
thrown into convulsions. The whole art of medicine is based on the 
study of these correlations of functions. The first great object of 
the physician is to find out what is the matter with his patient. He 
does this by observing symptoms. That is to say, the observation 
of a change in some part of the body which he can see, leads him to 
infer a corresponding change in some part of the body which he 
cannot see. By the state of the pulse he infers the state of the 
heart and blood-vessels all through the body; by the state of the 
tongue, that of a long tract of mucous membrane; looking through 
his ophthalmoscope at a diseased retina, he infers in certain cases, 
diseases of the nervous system, diseases of the vascular system, of 
the secreting system. <A glance at a child’s teeth will every now 
and then indicate to the practised eye a constitutional unsoundness 
of a very precise kind inherited from his parents. And so on through 
countless instances. 

We have here before us the most important and fundamental of 
all the facts connected with living things—the sympathy, or, if you 
like the Latin word translated from the Greek, the consensus, or in 
plain English the fel/ow-fecling, of all the parts of the same organism. 
For the purposes of this lecture I shall have to dwell much on this 
point. Meanwhile, I remark in the first place that this sympathy, 
though very real, is by no means complete or perfect. There are 
parts which are more bound together, and parts which are less 
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bound. You cannot cut away the principal roots of a tree without 
risking its life; but you can cut away leaves, flowers, and even 
branches without any very marked effect. In man and other 
animals, as we know, hair can be cut, nails, hoofs, and cuticle may 
be partially removed, without any consensus, any affection of the 
rest of the organism. On the other hand, there are parts which are 
vital. A bullet through the heart means instant death. There is a 
very small and well-defined place in the upper part of the spinal 
cord, and if that be injured, life ceases in a moment. Thus there are 
parts that are more bound together, and parts that are less bound. 
And observe, in the second place, that as we rise higher in the 
scale of life, we find two great distinctions gradually growing upon 
us, and forming a slowly increasing contrast between the higher 
forms of life and the lower. We find, in the first place, a greater 
variety of parts; in the second place we find a greater oneness, a 
stronger binding together. The slightest consideration will show 
this. The huge ocean seaweeds, hundreds of feet long, are formed 
of monotonous repetitions of similar parts; there are millions and 
billions of cells, bound no doubt together by material contact, like 
bricks in a long wall, but with very little vital connection. No 
simultaneous thrill, no wave of excitement, can pass through such 
an organism as this. The parts are all alike, and they have very 
little vital union. You may vivisect such an organism as this with 
perfect impunity. Pass upwards to the exogamous plant—to any 
one, for instance, of our commonest trees or shrubs. Here you 
have many more differences—root, stem, leaf, calyx, corolla, stamen, 
ovary, seed, and soon. Moreover, if you look at it closely, you will £nd 
difference of tissues; not merely cells, but the coalescence of cells 
into fibres of various textures. And here, as we have seen, there is 
complete unity, though still very imperfect. It is still very difficult 
to say whether the plant is an individual or whether it isa collection 
of individuals. You can cut off a twig, and place it in the soil 
under suitable conditions, and it becomes a new tree. You can 
repeat this process any number of times. Pass upwards from the 
plant, to the vertebrate animal, and you find a vastly greater multi- 
plicity of parts or organs—brain, heart, lungs, intestines, &c., &e.— 
these organs when analysed resolving themselves into a relatively 
small number of tissues, but still far more numerous than the tissues 
of the highest plant. And, corresponding to this divergency, we 
find that strongly marked consensus of which I have already spoken. 
Here, then, we have the meaning of that very profound remark of 
Coleridge—though possibly, like so many others, it was not his 
own thought—“ Life is the tendency to individuation.” That is to 
say, the higher forms of life are more distinctly individuals than the 
lower. To use philosophic language, in the higher forms of life, as 
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compared with the lower, there is increased differentiation coupled 
with increased integration. There is at once greater variety of 
parts and greater unity of the whole. 

So much for plants and animals. Let us now ask ourselves 
whether anything of the same kind can be traced in the comparison 
of different nations, or of nations in different stages? What, ina 
few words, is the difference between the savage state and the 
civilised state ? Is it not this: that in the savage state, people have 
very little to do with one another, and are very like one another ; 
in the civilised state, people have very much to do with one another, 
and are very much unlike one another? In the one case there is 
independence without individuality ; in the other case there is de- 
pendence with individuality. This is quite contrary to the common 
democratic prejudice that Rousseau imported into the world, which 
is widely diffused in America. It differs from the opening state- 
ments in Mr. Mill’s Essay on Liberty. But I think it will be 
found true. I suppose Shakespeare was a strongly marked indi- 
vidual. Well, try for a moment to think of Shakespeare quite apart 
from the whole history of England and of Europe before him. You 
might just as well try to think of the blossom of the aloe existing 
and growing apart from its leaf and root. If any one should bring 
himself to doubt that increased civilisation means increased depend- 
ence of human beings on one another, let him simply read the City 
articles in the Times. Let him see there how an earthquake in 
Peru brings desolation into an English parsonage. Let him think 
how other widows than Bulgarian and Bosnian have been ruined by 
Russian and Turkish wars. Let him remember how Lancashire 
starved because three hundred years ago Columbus took Africans 
across the Atlantic. The fact is, that the whole science of sociology, 
by far the greatest and most momentous of the many acquisitions 
of science in our century, consists in the study of this consensus— 
how it has grown, how it works, how it can be modified. 

But we are here now to think of its effect on health. Let us, then,. 
compare the savage and the civilised man in this respect. It is quite 
clear at the outset that there is a balance of advantages which is not 
easy to strike. On the side of the savage there is the open-air life ; 
the constant muscular exercise ; there is the ignorance, in most cases, 
of alcohol in all its forms from gin to sherry ; there is the weeding 
out, either by direct infanticide or by rigorous climate, of unhealthy 
elements in infancy ; there is the absence of certain fearful hereditary 
blood-poisonings; there is the absence of harassing business and 
harassing pleasures; the fever of Speculation, mercantile, philo- 
sophical, or religious, is not there ;—all these well-known causes of 
disease are absent. And you find as the result of it that the minute 
processes of growth go on differently in the savage and in the 
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dwellers in cities. I well remember Livingstone after his first 
journey to Africa telling me of his surgical operations, removal of 
tumours, and so on. The two edges of the cut skin grew together, 
he said, with extraordinary rapidity. If you read Cook’s voyages 
you will find the same thing. We need not travel so far as Africa 
and Polynesia to see this. A savage, of course, approaches the state 
of a horse or a dog. Wounds in horses or dogs heal with the same 
rapidity. I do not mention this as an excuse for vivisection either in 
the one case or in the other. 

There are many obvious and weighty things no doubt to be placed 
in the opposite scale of the balance. The want of shelter, the want 
of clothing, the want of warmth, the long intervals of insuflicient 
food, the absence of all those aids and appliances of life which 
depend on helpful intercourse of man with man—all these weigh 
heavily on the other side, The brain, too, though less easily goaded 
to dangerous excitement, is more easily stupefied by paralyzing fear 
or despondency. Perhaps it is from this reason that epidemics are 
so fearfully fatal. Perhaps it is also from this reason that at the 
sight of civilised man, with his magic instruments of death and 
the resistless appliances of his industry, hope and energy are struck 
down. The wish to live, the wish to reproduce their kind, ceases ; the 
race dics out. Wise, enlightened, persevering sympathy might 
possibly preserve them, and slowly render back their strength, But 
that agency is rarely at hand. 

I have touched in passing on many points which it would be 
interesting to examine, But as we are not proposing to go back 
like Rousseau to the savage state, it interests us mainly from ¢he 
light it throws on the contrasted state of civilised man. And out of 
many aspects of the subject that might be dwelt on I would draw 
attention specially to the two ways in which Ilealth is affected by 
Civilisation: namely, first that the body is acted upon by a more 
active, more excitable, and more complicated brain ; secondly, that 
there is a more complicated and more stimulating social environ- 
ment. All this comes to the same thing as saying that there is 
more life ; for life consists in the adjustment of the interactions of 
organism and environment. Where there are more of these interac- 
tions, there is more life, Where the adjustment of these interactions 
gocs on harmoniously and without shock, there is health. And since 
a complicated system is more difficult to maintain in working than a 
simple system—since, for instance, a watch or a steam-engine is more 
difficult to keep in order than a windlass or a plough—-we may infer 
that, though health in civilisation may be more perfect, it most 
assuredly is more difficult, than health in savagery. 

Let us again compare some simple social states with others that 
are less simple. If we are tired of the savage let us look at a 
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peasant proprietor in a French village, or at a wealthy squatter far 
away among the gum-trees in Australia. The contrast between 
their life and that of the dwellers in large towns might, for many 
purposes, be summed up in two epithets borrowed from geometry 
(and you know modern mathematics are capable of explaining 
everything). It might be spoken of as the vertical state as opposed 
to the horizontal. MRemark that to the colonist it is of comparatively 
—I need not say I lay great stress on that word—little importance 
what his neighbour or the rest of the world do. His food comes to 
a great extent vertically upwards to him from the ground ; water 
comes vertically downwards to him from the sky. Jlis clothing, 
whether of wool, or flax, or skin, grows on the spot; his house is 
built from a quarry in his field, or from logs in his own bit of forest ; 
the refuse from his house and person is buried in the soil, and so on. 
Contrast all this with the horizontality, so to speak, of town arrange- 
ments. Water is brought from reservoirs twenty or fifty miles 
away; food comes from farms miles distant, perhaps from the 
other side of the Atlantic, or from the other side of the Pacific ; 
clothing from any part of Kurope or Asia, As for refuse substances, 
no vertical removal of them is possible; complicated labyrinths of 
tunnels, arterial systems, pumping-stations, sewage irrigations, Acts 
of Parliament, and what not, have to be instituted to prevent us 
from poisoning one another. Think again of all the horizontality 
implied in highways, railroads, and telegraphs. 

I would not strain my geometrical metaphor further than it will 
bear. Dwell on one more aspect of the same subject. Think how 
much historical phenomena have to do with the matter. Vor good 
or for evil, for good infinitely more than for evil, but’ yet for evil 
also, we have to bear the burden of the past. The treasures are 
mixed with dross, Take the single instance of house-provision, A 
squatter in the bush can build his house where he likes, he has hill 
and vale to choose from; but a house commonly lasts longer than a 
man, and in towns we have to choose from the houses provided by 
other generations. Put yourself in the position of a workman who 
must live near his work, say within a mile of where we are now. 
Think of the structure of London between Regent Street and the 
Tower—I speak of the courts, back streets, and lanes, which I would 
advise you to walk through this evening or to-morrow, they are 
much more interesting than the lanes of Venice—and then ask the 
question, How much of all this is due to the intolerably bad domestic 
government of England from the restoration of the Stuarts down to, 
let us say, the reign of Dr. Chadwick, thirty to forty years ago ? Think 
how it would have been if London, after the Fire, could have been 
rebuilt under the eye of Cromwell, instead of the unholy brood who 
for a whole generation threw England to the dogs, and whose mere 
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names, were it possible, we would forget! Then follow the growth 
of London into the next century by the light of Hogarth’s pictures— 
take the one picture of Cruelty, for instance—and think how very 
little forethought might have changed the growth of St. Giles’s, 
Bloomsbury, or St. Anne’s, Soho. And then when, by reading, and 
also by ocular inspection, you have become familiar with the anatomy 
and physiology of a London court, including the Embryology of it, 
that is, the way in which it arises, under the motive power of high 
rents, by the simple process of building rows of small houses at the 
end, and ultimately at the sides, of back gardens, the wind from each 
one of the four quarters of the sky hermetically shut out, and the 
ignorant greed of the builder uninterfered with by wisdom or by 
policemen of any sort or kind; then I say, when the lesson has been 
well learnt, go to Hackney, or to Stratford, where new London is 
ravaging the green fields rapidly, and ask how far is the next 
generation to be compromised by what the speculative builders are 
doing there at this moment, and compare the rate of velocity of their 
proceedings with that of Sir Sydney Waterlow’s most admirable 
building society or of the Peabody trustees. 

But since we have thus ventured on historical ground, let us 
follow on a little farther. Why is it that we have been obliged to 
pay such attention to public health in England ? We have taken the 
lead, it is admitted, in this matter ; is this solely and entirely owing 
to our superior wisdom and morality, or are there other reasons ? 

I suppose the facts calling for sanitary interference in this country 
may be condensed into two: the fact that half the nation is living in 
large towns, and the fact that milk and pure water are unattainabie 
in country villages. I cannot touch on this latter point; but I 
think you will find it connected with the disappearance of the 
numerous freeholds of between twenty and fifty acres that existed 
till a century ago. But it is worth while to dwell for a moment on 
the first, because, next to the Norman conquest and the Puritan 
Revolution, it is certainly the most important event, or set of events, 
in English History. You are aware, of course, that it is an entirely 
moderm fact. Till almost eighty years ago the growth of towns in 
England had gone on with steady, quiet progress, from the time of 
the Tudors downwards. Then began the most stupendous torrent of 
bricks and mortar that the world has ever seen. In 1801, London—I 
mean the whole area of the Metropolitan Board of Works—had about 
900,000 people. It now has four times that number. Manchester, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and Liverpool were all much below 100,000. 
They now exceed or approach the half-million. The rest of Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire has increased in the same 
way. 

Why and how is this? Everyone is ready with the answer. It is 
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the steam-engine—the steam-engine and all the other engines which 
grew up around it, some before and some after: the spinning-jenny, 
Arkwright’s rollers, Crompton’s mule, Cartwright’s power-loom, 
Brindley’s canals, the iron-puddling machinery, dyeworks, tele- 
graphs, and all the other countless applications of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. 

All this was in the air, was germinating long before; the brains 
of Descartes, Galileo, Bacon, and Newton, the brains even of 
Archimedes and the Greek geometers, contained the germs of it. 
The thing itself, the conquest of Nature by man, was normal, was 
predestined, is still in great part to come. But our question still is, 
Why did it come about in England with such terrific and abnormal 
rapidity ? There was science in France as well as in England. 
There is wealth at this moment in France, after payment of her 
milliards, as well as in England. But France is not devastated by 
the hailstorm of hideous towns that has visited this country. When 
you go from Charing Cross to Paris the two ends of the journey are 
not alike. I have looked in Paris for a Stratford or a Lambeth, but 
I have never found it. Misery enough; but not the same wide 
diffusion of unorganized meanness, shabbiness, and squalor. There 
must be a reason for this. 

And, again, I go back to the second of my three great events of 
English history—I mean the Puritan Revolution—and ask myself, 
How would it have been if that revolution had not come to so violent 
and abortive a close? Put prejudice aside, and realise for a moment 
by the aid of Milton, Bunyan, and Thomas Carlyle what the govern- 
ment of Cromwell and. his Ironsides meant. Think that England 
was really for a series of years governed by a set of plain hard- 
headed men of business, to whom the Christian religion was the 
most intense reality, a thing to put into every day working practice 
in the management of life, public as well as private. And is it not 
probable, or rather certain, that if their influence could have been 
maintained, in however modified a way, the industrial development 
of England would have been widely different; that while there would 
have been no Buddhist or monastic indifference to material progress, 
yet that politics (that is to say industry, which is modern politics) 
would have been subordinated to morality, to a degree of which the 
French Convention alone, perhaps, in subsequent history has given 
the world some imperfect glimpse? You will say that 1688 followed 
thirty years after Cromwell’s death, and that the good side of 
Puritanism was preserved, its extravagances sifted away. I reply 
that the men were gone. England had driven them out. The torch 
of republican progress was in French hands. The most strenuous types 
of manhood since the best days of the Roman commonwealth had 
been chased beyond seas—-to Holland, to Geneva, and finally across 
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the Atlantic, where they were not heard of for a hundred years, and 
then were heard somewhat too loudly. 

I am not indulging in any spirit of paradox, nor in any feeling of 
detraction of our own modern time. I recognise the renewal in our 
own immediate generation of a nobler spirit of public morality, 
underneath all outward discouragement. Our political economy, for 
instance, imperfect though it be, is widely different from the base 
doctrines taught publicly thirty or forty years ago; and many other 
signs there are of the same kind. But the eighteenth century in 
England seems to me a time when, owing to the banishment or 
suppression of her noblest and bravest men, public morality was 
dormant or dead; when the greatest statesman, with the applause 
of his fellow-citizens (you may read it on Chatham’s pedestal in the 
Guildhall now), deliberately waged war for the sake of commerce ; 
when all harmonious proportion between the aspects of man’s many- 
sided life was lost; when all the sentences of the old prayer were 
forgotten, except that which asks for daily bread; when all the 
scientific energy of the nation was concentrated in the alchemistic 
search for gold, until at last the uncouth Genius came at our 
bidding, streaming down, with profuse irony, his inky gifts of 
crowded town and hideous trailing suburb, and blackened fields, and 
devastating chimneys ;—has come at our bidding, and as yet refuses 
to go. Like the Athenians with their nether-gods, so we, euphe- 
mistically trembling, decorate him with an imposing title. We call 
him Beneficent Law of Supply and Demand; and put up what poor 
earthworks of defence we may in the shape of sanitary appliances, 
drainage works, and pollution of river commissions. But most of 
us still believe that his dominion will endure for ever. 

So much for the first of the two modes in which civilisation affects 
health. It creates a complicated set of circumstances, a compli- 
cated social environment which may or may not be favourable to 
health. This is the political side of the subject. Now a few words, and 
they must be but few, on the second mode. The results of civilisa- 
tion, the gains of human tradition, from the savage of glacial epochs 
to Londoners and Parisians of the nineteenth century, are condensed, 
in the shape of faculties, emotions, desires, aspirations, instincts, 
activities, within a storehouse of energy which we call the Human 
Brain. This brain is either at one with itself, or it is at discord with 
itself. Its reaction on the body will vary accordingly. The com- 
plicated social environment ; the complicated brain. These are the 
two aspects of the matter. The first is the political side of health, 
the second the moral side. 

There is a great deal of discussion about the brain in our time, 
and some of it is curious. There are people who open the skulls of 
animals (not yet of men, which would be more rational possibly) 
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and thrust electric wires into the brain, and then watch to see what 
happens. They think much light will be thrown on human nature 
inthis way. I say nothing here of the right or wrong of this, but 
one word as to its sense or nonsense. To me such people seem like 
a man who, instead of standing in front of one of Raphael’s pic- 
tures to look at it, should go behind the frame, pick out a few fibres 
from the canvas, and, by the help of great botanical knowledge and 
a strong microscope, should decide what species of hemp or flax it 
was made of. You remonstrate. ‘Oh,’ he says, “ your way of 
standing there looking at the picture is mere superficial, empirical 
observation ; that is not the scientific way of proceeding. Let us 
first decide the species of the flax and the chemical composition of 
the pigments, then, perhaps, a thousand years hence we shall get to 
know something of the way in which they were put together.” So 
be it. Let us go our way, and him his. Let us be content to follow 
far behind in the track of Aristotle and Shakespeare, and study the 
brain as it shows itself in thoughts, energies, and feelings. 

Our first question, then, is this: Do thoughts, energies, and feel- 
ings act upon bodily health at all? 

In novels people always die of broken hearts; in real life it is 
said they never do. Very shallow practical men rather pride them- 
selves in exposing the flimsy fallacy ; yet the common sense of man- 
kind in general, and the less common sense of poets, philosophers, 
and experienced physicians, is not so entirely against the novelists 
as might be supposed. Where does the truth lie? 

I suppose the truth is pretty well illustrated by what occurs in 
Indian famines. No one in an Indian famine, as we know, ever dies 
of starvation. This would be contrary to official rule. There are 
deaths of course. Somehow or other the death-rate rises a little, 
then it rises a good deal, and at last enormously above the average ; 
but these are deaths not from famine, but from liver disease, 
dysentery, fevers of various kinds, and so on. We are all of us so 
wonderfully willing to submit to the dominion of words that this 
account of the matter is very apt to satisfy us. Such a person dies 
of bronchitis. Bronchitis is a respectable medical entity with a 
regular set of symptoms, with a proper set of drugs appropriated to 
it, with a recognised place in the records of the Registrar-General ; 
so that when we have set it down that a man dies of bronchitis, 
what more can be wished for? So in India, “ No deaths from 
famine have occurred this week.” What energy on the part of the 
administration ! 

Yet without disparaging this energy, which every candid man 
knows to be very great, often heroic and self-sacrificing, it may be 
permitted to go one foot deeper below the surface, and to ask what 
brought this bronchitis or this dysentery on? Was it that the tiny 
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cells that form the outer coating of the membrane that lines the air- 
tubes had become more short-lived, more liable to decay, repro- 
ducing themselves in unhealthy multitudes more rapidly than usual, 
and thus forming the substance that we know as purulent matter ? 
And is this rapid growth of unhealthy cells, that ought to have 
developed themselves into healthy fibres and membranes, but could 
not, a symptom or outcome of poor blood ill supplied with fat or 
starch or gluten? And if this be so, is it very important which was 
the particular portion of the mucous surface, whether in lung or 
intestine, which some slight outside irritant, or some slight in- 
herited weakness, caused to give way first? Death from insufficient 
food—surely that is the right answer—whether it was in the 
bronchial membrane or the intestinal membrane that the mischief 
first revealed itself. Throw a cricket-ball along the turf, and ulti- 
mately some one particular little tuft of grass stops it; but I suppose 
the explanation of stoppage lies in a very great number of similar 
grass-tufts, insufficiently resisted by the hand that threw. 

So is it with the moral antecedents of disease. There are cases where 
the sudden shock of unforeseen calamity is transmitted with such 
intense violence from the brain to the heart as to stop its action 
there and then, and the man falls down dead. But such things are 
as rare as deaths from pure unmitigated starvation. For one such 
case as this, how many thousands, how many millions, where the 
balance of functions undergoes some slight unperceived accumulating 
disturbance! There is an instinct within us which, without analys- 
ing it further just now, we may call the sclf-preserving instinct. 
When we stumble, the arm is thrust out violently to restore the 
balance. When a stone or insect flies too near the eyes, the lids 
close involuntarily. When the air in the lungs becomes too highly 
charged with refuse, this instinct shows itself in the besoin de respirer, 
and deep draughts of fresh air are taken in. And so with every 
other function of the body. This instinct (I am not now discussing 
whether it be simple or complex) takes cognizance as it were of the 
uneasy sensations that indicate the need of food, of drink, of exer- 
cise, and of every other natural function. 

Now see what happens when from any cause whatever this instinct 
is interfered with. ‘Take simple instances to be begin with. Watch 
animals. Vivinspection is much more fruitful way of reaching truth 
of this kind than Vivisection. Watch a favourite dog that has been 
waiting an hour or two for his dinner, and then, just as it is 
brought, invite him for a walk. The excitement of joy utterly 
overwhelms hunger, the whole muscular system is violently agitated : 
non ha membro, che terga fermo, as Dante would say; and the meal 
is for the moment utterly forgotten. I often watch this little 
spectacle, and it seems to me to have a great deal of instruction in 
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it. Here we have an interruption to the self-preserving instinct, 
but it is a disturbance of a thoroughly healthy kind; the sense of 
hunger returns in very good time; meantime there has been a good 
walk, the blood has been purified, the digestive organs are readier 
for their work. Such a disturbance as this is like the discords of 
the musician which pave the way to higher harmony. This tem- 
porary superseding, and so to speak natural and spontaneous dis- 
cipline, of the lower instincts lies at the very root of the higher forms 
of health. 

But now take instances of the opposite kind. Watch a dog that 
has lost its master, or a wild creature newly taken captive. See the 
paralysis both of animal energy and vegetal energy that results. 
Note the failure of muscular activity, the failure of respiration, the 
failure of digestion and appetite. I saw a parrot not long ago 
refuse its food for two days from jealousy of a white dove whose 
cage had been placed in the same room. I say again, watch your 
animals; don’t vivisect them, vivinspect them, and see what wisdom 
can be got out of them that way. You see then, even among them, 
what an element of disturbance or of strengthening the health, 
emotion may be. And now follow out these rudimentary truths to 
their legitimate logical consequences among savages, and then among 
civilised man. See how we tend more and more to live by the brain. 
More than ever is it evident now that man lives not by bread alone. 
“We live,” says Wordsworth, “by Admiration, Hope, and Love; 
and even as these are well and wisely fixed, in dignity of being we 
ascend.” And do you suppose that it is of no consequence to that 
harmonious vigour of bodily functions whether these things are well 
and wisely fixed, or whether they are fixed at all? Are you so 
credulous as to suppose that carking care, and fretful discontent, and 
feverish excitement, and thwarted ambition, and cankering remorse 
can do their work for years and show no sign? Read what poet 
Blake thought as he wandered about London streets, looking at what 
passed him like a ghost in a city of ghosts :— 


‘*T wander through each chartered street 
Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 
Marks of weakness, marks of woo. 


In every cry of every man, 
In every infant’s cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban, 
The mind-forged manacles I hear. 


How the chimney-sweeper’s cry, 
Every blackening church appals : 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 
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sut most through midnight streets I hear 
How the youthful harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 
And blights with plagues the marriage hearse.” 


There are many types, both bad and good, of the opposite kind. 
All concentrated unity of moral purpose, bad or good, tends to 
harmony of bodily functions, to physical vigour, to health.  Life- 
long avarice, successful ambition, have this result very often. 
There is selfish unity of purpose, and there is unselfish unity. But 
remark that the first can only exist in the few that are strong and 
successful : in the two or three misers that win fortunes, the two or 
three slaves of ambition that wade their way through slaughter toa 
throne. Thwarted ambition, thwarted avarice, lead to a very dif- 
ferent result. The only unity which is perfect, the only unity which 
is attainable by the weak as well as by the strong, is that which goes 
side by side with union: at once the source of it, and the result. 
Those who have seen the perfect type of unselfish old age, where love 
is as bright as in the days of childhood, will understand this. But 
I must not pursue this subject any further. 

And now, after all this expatiating over a very wide extent of 
country, it is time to ask myself, as you will no doubt have asked 
me, the question, What does it all come to? What is the practical 
drift? What are we to do? 

Undoubtedly this question should have been before us from the 
outset. Disquisitions on the structure of society, which are intended 
to leave us where they found us, have always filled me with a sense 
of unutterable ennuni. Sir Isaac Newton, as we all know, com- 
pares scientific discoverers to children picking up shells on the sea- 
shore. Well, shells on the seashore may be polished, and put into 
a cabinet, or something pretty may be made of them ; but analysis of 
the evils of society, unless something is to come of it, is more like a 
little boy pulling his drum to pieces to see what is inside. We had 
so much better spend our time in listening to Wagner or looking at 
Mr. Burne Jones’s pictures. Yet if I am not wholly wrong, there 
is an'intensely practical object in the kind of thoughts which I have 
tried to set before you. And I speak with the less diffidence, that 
they are none of my own originating. The seeds of all of them 
were sown by another. 

Let us sce to what we have come. We have seen that for civilised 
man health is an infinitely deeper and more complex word than is gene- 
rally supposed ; that it implies the vigorous and harmonious working 
together of all functions, not physical only, but mental and moral ; 
not lungs merely, and heart, and muscle, and digestive organs, but 
of nerve and brain; that a very great deal more enters into the 
subject than considerations of pure air, and pure water, and un- 
poisoned food, and wholesome houses, and disinfection, and vacci- 
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nation, and drainage, and sewage irrigation; that these things are 
of real and urgent and unquestionable moment, but that they are 
not all that is wanted, nor yet nearly so much as half what is wanted; 
and further, that so long as they are considered as being all, so long 
as exclusive consideration is given to them, precisely so long will their 
attainment be impossible. We have all looked at Dr. Richardson’s 
beautiful picture of Hygieia, the city of Health, and the thought 
forces itself upon some of us, Where will the servants be lodged ? 
The people who clean the chimneys and brush the beautiful parquet- 
flooring—what wages will they get, and where will they live? 
Will there be any costermongers, any poor Irish, any pauperism, 
any wholesale out-relief, any ignorant or indolent almsgiving, any 
sectarian soup kitchens ; and, as a consequence of all these things, any 
poor people flocking from far and wide towards this vision of food 
without work; and then, when their patronesses have run away 
from Hygieia for the London season, ready to do charing-work for 
eighteen-pence a day ? Or is there to be no London season for the 
happy and contented dwellers in this wonderful city ? No imperious 
calls on dressmakers, and temptations to their workwomen to break 
the factory act or starve. No sudden revolutions of fashion from 
silks to velvet, from alpaca to cashmere, turning myriads of spinners 
and weavers out of work in Bradford or in Coventry, and over- 
taxing the factories of other places, thus driving in country people 
to the towns before houses can be built for them, demoralising them 
by sudden flushes of high wages, poisoning them in over-crowded 
lodgings, and then, when the tide of fashion changes, again turning 
them adrift? Or again, will there be any house speculators in this 
city ? Will the town council be empowered to pass building bye- 
laws? if so, will it be elected by universal suffrage, and in that case 
is it certain that there will be no vestryman or councilman anxious 
for rents and glad to get the building standard alittle lowered? Or 
will publicans be excluded by law, and the alcoholic question satis- 
factorily solved? The luxury problem—one man’s labour for a day 
being consumed by another in five minutes; the new machinery 
question—involving sudden privation of work to hundreds, sudden 
accession of unwholesome work and wages and demoralising town- 
conditions to thousands ; the capital and labour question in every one 
of its aspects; how for a moment can we dream of cities of Hygiecia 
without taking account of these things? And even supposing it 
were otherwise, fancy what a city of valetudinarians it would be! 
Fancy a life in which the preservation of health were made the one 
great object of concern. Think of the common places of every-day 
talk. How one would yearn for the small-talk and scandal of the 
vulgarest watering-place, by comparison. 

We must not forget that the highest health, like the highest virtue, 
supposes the unconsciousness of its own existence. Struggling, as 
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we in England, and more especially in London and Lancashire, are 
now, against social diseases of a special and altogether exceptional 
kind, produced by revolutionary confusion and by one-sided in- 
dustrial development, we have, like other sick’ people, to think a 
great deal about our symptoms, and to surround ourselves, so to 
speak, with medicine bottles and nursing appliances. But pitiable 
indeed were the prospect if this state were to be the normal condition 
of civilised man. One should be tempted in that case to try Plato’s 
drastic remedies—banish all physicians from the Republic, let Death 
work his will, and let none but the sound and strong survive. 

Nay, as I said before, it is one of the conditions of cure, even in 
the practical present that surrounds us, that we do not concentrate 
too disproportionate an amount of attention on the physical and 
material side of the malady. There are many of the evils and 
dangers which confront us which it is best to attack indirectly rather 
than directly—by a flank movement as it were, or by the slow 
process of undermining the citadel. The Temperance problem is a 
case in point. People are now beginning to see the futility of 
adding an eleventh commandment to the Decalogue, Thou shalt not 
drink gin; or rather they now propose to alter it thus: Thou shalt 
forget the dull dreariness of thy daily burden in bright, wholesome, 
social pleasures, a sufficient share of which we will provide for thee. 

I have tried to show that the Health problem is but the visible 
out-cropping of far deeper-rooted spiritual evils; one among the 
many results of a disorganization of life visible and explicable to 
those who try to render to themselves an account of the changes of 
faith and opinion in later European history. There is no use disguising 
it, the root of the matter lies here. A very fundamental change 
in our way of regarding man and his life upon this earth; a careful 
examination of the laws of development by which we have reached 
all that is good in our present state of progress; a reverential study 
of the lives of the great men who in accordance with these laws of 
development have been the agents of this progress; a submission to 
this human Order, and the conviction of the possibility of wisely 
modifying it, and as the final upshot of all this, a new ideal set 
before all men, the humblest no less than the wisest, towards 
which they may set their faces and their footsteps in steadfast hope 
and courage; all this, nothing less than this, isin the world now, is 
surely and silently germinating, and when it has branched out a 
little, the public health question, like a good many other questions, 
will find their natural and speedy solution. 

To put it in another way: it is universally held that for individual 
sick men, medicine without physiology, the art of healing without a 
knowledge of the laws of life and growth, is mere quackery and 
empiricism. So it is with public health and public diseases. There 
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must be a study of the laws of social life and social growth before 
there can be any attempt to cure. 

It will be seen, then, that, like a previous lecturer before this 
Society, I believe in the efficaciousness of Education. Only, are we 
sure that we all mean the same thing by this word ? We know what 
Aristotle meant by it. He meant an agency for the implanting of 
sound and virtuous habits. Nothing else would satisfy him for a 
moment. And what he wanted was not realised till three hundred 
years afterwards, when St. Paul planted the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean with Catholic societies. And to take lower ground for a 
moment, I cannot but think that we have gone a little backwards and 
downwards in our notion of education from the time when, fifty years 
ago, Owen and his band of dreamers included in that word all the 
influences that surround life and that form character. I would not 
disparage the London School Board for a moment, entertaining as I 
do a great respect for their operations; but it has always seemed to 
me that Education was a rather ambitious word to use for the 
process by which many thousands of little children are taught by 
other children nearly as little to read and write imperfectly. 

If, however, I were asked, What or where is my solution of the 
Public Health problem, my cure for the degradation of civilised life 
which makes it needful to cqnsider that problem ? I too should say with 
others, Nowhere but in education can it be found. But then I 
should propose to define education, not the teaching the little 
children of the poor to read and write imperfectly, combined in the 
case of a few clever ones with a “laborious inacquaintance” with geo- 
graphy and English grammar; nor even the technical teaching now 
so much in vogue, which is to teach men trades, make them better 
instruments of production, and enable us to hold our own in the 
European struggle for commercial existence; nor even that créme 
de la créme of university culture, the capacity for writing mediocre 
verses in a dead language. Of all these things 1 would speak with 
the varying measure of respect which belongs to them; but for the 
purpose before us, namely, the purpose of securing the healthful life 
of a nation, I would define Education as the effort to place before 
children, men, and women, whether rich or poor, the highest ideal 
that we can frame to ourselves of human life. 

I believe that this will be regarded as utterly visionary. I fear 
that even Mr. Ruskin, himself perhaps a visionary in some things, 
would demur to it. But surely it is only our amazing want of faith 
and settled conviction of any sort that makes us say so. Look at it 
in this way. The Bible is not yet driven out of our schools, though 
many excellent people, from motives which I understand and respect, 
are trying very hard to secure this object. But from a simply 
secular view, what is the Bible but the highest culture of a remark- 
able people two thousand years ago. If Abraham and Moses and 
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David and Isaiah have become familiar names to the humblest, where 
lies the impossibility of enlarging the scale a little, and instead of 
driving out the Bible in order to give more time for the study of 
adverbs, adjectives, industrial products, and the like, add to the 
Bible some continuous chain of the great poets, thinkers, and states. 
men that make up the tradition of humanity. A Catholic, who has his 
lives of saints linked together through the Middle Ages, might under- 
stand this better. A Jew, perhaps, or a Chinese, whose tradition is 
unbroken for three thousand years, might understand it better still. 
In a word, the education needed for healthful national life is such 
as to restore to England the old Puritan energy and devotion. But, 
Puritanism with a larger Bible. 

Do you ask again, What has all this to do with public health? 
I reply, It has everything to do with it. Public disease springs 
from indifference to life, because life has been made worthless. If 
you would have public health, you must make life valued, and to 
that end you must make it valuable. 

I need not say that to make these elemental truths living and 
vital, to bind them not merely by rote upon the tongue, not merely 
by reason upon the intellect, but to stamp them upon the heart and the 
character, something more will be needed than philosophic lectures. 
Of deeds, of conduct, of life, of example, I say nothing here ; but 
for the mere reception of the thought into the mind something more 
than speech is needed. Speech is good, but Art is better ; and here 
lies the true future of Art—a golden future indeed. The five sisters, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Poetry, Music, each and all 
must work their magic in our favour, kindling the dry fuel of 
philosophic force into the flames of inspiration and energy. Bear 
with me if I seem to take refuge in Utopia for a moment, remem- 
bering only, what you will find borne out in history, that the 
Utopias of one generation are very often the familiar dwelling-places 
of the next, and that though some are marsh-fires that lead astray, 
others are stars that guide. 

Is it, after all, so very chimerical to cbnceive some rich man 
building somewhere east of the Bank a somewhat stately room, not 
meaner, perhaps, in its proportions than the beautiful hall of the 
Reform Club—for this is to be a Reform Club too—and that the 
walls and corridors should be trusted to a painter and a sculptor for 
handling of the noblest subject that human imagination will ever 
be able to conceive—the growth of social life, symbolically treated 
as in Homer’s shield of Achilles, and the series of great men 
who best represent the stream of the noblest human progress. Take, 
if you can find it, some grander programme for this purpose than is 
set forth in the historical calendar of Auguste Comte ; or take that, if 
you can find, as [ can find, none better: there would be a large 
agreement between every one on this head, whichever list was chosen. 
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Endow some reader to read at intervals from the great world poets ; 
some musical choir to render such passages from the great musicians 
as, being simple and grand and tender, shall take the hearts of all 
that hear them captive ; finally, from time to time, let some man 
who knows, by a few simple words, point the moral of the whole, and 
would you not have in some such scheme as this a civilising and, in 
the truest sense, a health-giving agency? Would it not, I again 
say, conduce to the public health, in the narrowest and most super- 
ficial as well as in the widest sense of that word, that something of 
the pomp, and stateliness, and dignity, and splendour of human life 
should be brought within the reach of the humblest? Who that has 
seen the grand ragged Roman beggars resting in the warmth and 
magnificence of their vast churches but has had some glimpse of this ? 

Art is far more accessible to the ignorant than we suppose. 
People who read and write, and who come of parents who read and 
wrote, are very apt to judge of others by their own incompetence. 
But the sons of shoemakers, carpenters, and blacksmiths are born 
with hands far better prepared than ours. Let us remember that 
there were men in the glacial epochs, say fifty thousand years ago, 
who carved bones and drew pictures of animals very far better than 
many of us here can do. Or, again, go into the worst hovels 
of Westminster or Clerkenwell, you will find, no books, but the 
walls lined with pictures. Science, book-learning, and so on, is not 
natural to man, but Art is. 

Then, side by side with Art, try Nature. Side by side of the 
worship of Humanity, or, if you please, reverence for Humanity, try 
the worship of the earth and sky. Remember Miss Nightingale’s 
story of the dying man in hospital, where the windows were too 
high from the ground. “He didn’t know anything about Natur, 
but he should like to have one look out at window before he died.” 
You think the colonist’s earth-hunger, the passion of the French 
peasant for his freehold, is mere sordid greed. It is that; and it is 
also something infinitely larger and higher than that. It is the 
earth-worship instinctive in the race. If you doubt it, look at the 
geranium-pots in the back alleys of Bethnal Green. 

This brings me to the last point I will obtrude upon you. In the 
name of public health, the health of London and Liverpool, as well 
as of England generally, make the most of what of the rural popula- 
tion is still left to us. Six out of each eleven persons living in 
London were born outside it. If you talk to them you will find 
they do not regret their country villages. There is no home- 
sickness.) Why? Because village life is dull; because in London, 
with its vile lodgings and precarious struggle for existence, there is 
excitement, there is life by the brain. There is a rich multiform 
drama every Saturday night in the Whitechapel Road. Flaring 
gas-lights; strong lights and shadows; carts of vegetables and 
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cheap fruits ; variety of strongly seasoned food; toys, colours, shop- 
windows, street-cries, collisions, medleys of all sorts, and stimulating 
social intercourse. What is there in country villages to compare 
with this? The very fairs, instead of being made decent, have been 
abolished. Then in London there is independence. There is no 
farmer to turn one adrift at a week’s notice, or to strip the ripe 
grapes from the pretty cottage walls or the ripe cider-apples from 
the trees. I speak of things I have myself seen and known. And 
I lived for years on the estate of a most philanthropic nobleman. 

In the interests of town and country alike, is there not some 
reasonable percentage among the twelve thousand gentlemen who 
possess two-thirds of the soil of England, who are ready to become 
great citizens, who are prepared to stop the velocity of this exodus 
from villages, by making village life more bright, more free, more 
strong—in one word, more healthy ? Some slight restoration of the 
twenty-acre freeholds of past times, some fixed ownership of house 
and garden, some genial stimulating culture—difficult of attainment 
though all this be—is it so chimerically impossible? Must the whole 
work of rural progress be left to Joseph Arch and other subsequent 
antagonisms far more fierce and far less manly ? 

I have done; but in ending, as in beginning, let me deprecate 
very earnestly the thought that by any implication I have dis- 
paraged other projects of reform, more practical apparently and 
more immediate, in the obtrusion of my own. And especially let it 
be granted me to say one word in thankful praise of the lecture and 
of the lecturess who opened the course this year by her plea for 
Open Spaces. From the precept and example of Miss Octavia Hill 
I have always thought it a privilege to be a learner. Her close 
contact with the hard, dry, minute, tedious facts of misery, whether 
in Barrett Court or in out-relief committees ; her attempts to lessen, 
not so much physical pain, as moral degradation ; her up-hill struggle 
against the miserable indulgence of indolent or sectarian almsgiving; 
and her last patient and eloquent pleading for green breathing-spaces 
and resting-places close to the homes of the poor, are all precious, 
not merely for their immediate beneficence to the needy, but still 
more because they seem to me a sort of object-lessons in large type 
Jor the rich in elementary social ethics—lessons which can hardly 
fail to lead the pupils in her school to larger and deeper issues. 
Moreover, they will bear, as many other remedial measures will not 
bear, the test which should be applied to all palliatives; that is to 
say, being beneficent for the immediate present, they are such as 
to facilitate, not such as to prejudice, the future. They are not im- 
pediments, but instalments, of that guiding ideal towards which 
each one of us, I believe, whatever his point of departure, whatever 
the path he may have chosen, purposes to strive. 


J. I. Brinces. 
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Ir the issues were not so intensely grave both for France and for 
Europe, the dramatic turns and changes of the battle between the 
Republicans and the Reactionists would be watched with the interest 
and relish of some mingled game of chance and skill. The uncon- 
stitutional conspiracy of May 16 was only the beginning of a reign 
of surprises. The random and inept prosecution of M. Gambetta had 
hardly produced its full shock, when it was followed by an event 
that for a moment sent a deep thrill over Europe. M. Thiers sud- 
denly died (Sept. 3). That statesman was gone, who had been only 
for a short part of his long life in the actual enjoyment of power, but 
who still had been a vivid and imposing name in France for nearly 
half a century. He had been a shifty diplomatist, an incurably wrong- 
headed economist, a misleading historian, but none of these per- 
versities obscured his cleverness, his resource, his shrewd vigour, his 
union of suppleness with tenacity, his keen-eyed self-possession ; 
above all, his energetic admiration and sincere love for his country, 
her prosperity, her freedom, her strength, her many glories. He had 
always been a true politician, as distinguished from the conspirator 
on the one hand and the doctrinaire on the other. He had never 
been involved either in the crimes of reaction or the follies of pro- 
gressive enthusiasm; and he had kept himself out of political 
mischief without incurring the suspicion of being either a coward or 
a cautious self-seeker. His patriotic labours during the disastrous 
war of 1870-1, his success in liberating the territory, his right- 
minded and genuine conversion to republicanism, had made his 
name a tower of strength. 

For a moment even those who have most faith in the destinies of 
the Republic felt themselves struck by a disaster. The same con- 
siderations which made the choice of M. Thiers as the republican 
chief before his country seem so masterly a stroke, seemed also to 
make his untimely disappearance an irreparable loss. It seemed to 
bring M. Gambetta directly to the front as the immediate rival of 
Marshal Macmahon, and the peaceable provincials had a feeling about 
the veteran Liberator of the Territory which they would not readily 
transfer to the Dictator of Tours. It is inevitable, people argued, 
that in democracies with universal suffrage men should be led by the 
symbol of some marked personality in whom their confidence may 
rest. The personality of Thiers was surrounded by long and familiar 
associations of patriotic effort and brilliant successes both in litera- 
ture and public affairs. The most timid and prejudiced mind could 
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not suspect the extirpator of the Commune of any sympathy with 
the turbulence and socialism proverbially imputed to Paris. These 
despondent reflections were not unnatural. It was impossible for 
outsiders to decide what weight was to be attached to them. The 
question of the future effect of M. Thiers’s death could not be settled 
by general considerations. Only the leaders, who are in communica- 
tion with the constituencies, had the proper means for arriving at a 
well-founded opinion. And the leaders, even before the next sur- 
prise of Sept. 19, came promptly to the conclusion that the loss of 
M. Thiers will make very little difference in the extent of the 
Republican victory, much less will it turn that victory into -any- 
thing like a defeat. His authority and prestige were useful in the 
first moment of confusion in May; they powerfully helped to 
dissociate the Republican party and policy in the public mind from 
the destructive designs so falsely and unscrupulously imparted to 
them by the President. They allowed people to contemplate the 
possible resignation of the President with composure, because in 
M. Thiers the Marshal would have found a successor of prolonged 
experience in administration, and perfectly versed in parliamentary 
management. But it is believed that the weight of M. Thiers’s 
name had produced all its effect, and that his death left the Repub- 
lican party at least as strong as it was before. That party is as well 
off as any great party ever was in this world for leaders with strong 
and cool heads. Prince Bismarck himself is not cooler, steadier, 
more practical, than Gambetta has now become. The truth is that 
the President has clearly lost beyond recovery the confidence of the 
grave and sober party who would have followed M. Thiers, and who 
will follow M. Grévy. The Left Centre—and how often has the 
saying been repeated that France is Left Centre—is above all things 
the party of law, the party of the constitutional letter. And what 
is now forced on these respectable politicians, whether candidates or 
voters, is that the President is no longer, if he ever was, the man 
of law and form and constitutional precision, but has engaged 
himself definitely in violent and arbitrary courses. The violent 
heat, the impatience, the fanaticism, the blindness, the folly and 
infaiuation which used to be imputed to the Republicans of an earlier 
generation, have now all passed to the other side. Lawlessness, 
sinister counsels, and the most odious political immorality are now 
the marks of that strange and motley band of Clericals and Bona- 
partists, Orleanists and partisans of divine right, the collection of 
honest blockheads, of Jesuits, of Cassagnacs, of dupes, who call 
themselves the party of Order. 

The judgment in the case of M. Gambetta is a striking illustration 
of the absence of all scruple in the reigning party, and of the extent 
to which the administration of the law has been demoralised. We are 
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not speaking of the impolicy of the prosecution; that is a different 
matter. M. de Fourtou would not be the first prosecutor who would 
have done better to leave things alone, nor who had made a mistake 
in thinking that the law was on his side. But that a judicial func- 
tionary should regard law itself as a pliant and elastic instrument 
for doing the dirty work of faction, is one of the most odiously 
significant indications of the spirit of the reactionary party. 
M. Gambetta was charged with a press offence, namely with being 
an accessory to the publication of a speech in which he had insulted 
the Government. He was condemned (Sept. 11), subject of course 
to various appeals, to pay a fine of eighty pounds and to be im- 
prisoned for three months. The reasons and grounds of the judg- 
ment are an astonishing example of the wild methods of natural 
justice, as distinguished from law. Instead of a strict adherence to the 
actual words of M. Gambetta’s speech, the judge arbitrarily puts an 
inflammatory interpretation upon them ; translates moderate, neutral, 
and blameless phrases into the most exaggerated forms of which they 
are susceptible ; and then punishes the defendant as if these exaggera- 
tions and arbitrary expansions had been the words actually used by 
him. The Journal des Débats—whose articles throughout this crisis 
have been among the most admirable pieces of work in the history of 
journalism—illustrates the judicial method in a case which is no 
caricature :— 

“M. Gambetta said, for example, contre-vérité. Instead of contre- 
vérité, which is a weak word, why not put, Lie? Lie is a clearer 
word; it expresses the speaker’s meaning more unmistakably. Then 
he said /ie, and in that he outraged the Marshal or the cabinet; we 
are not sure which. Contre-vérité means something inexact or even 
untrue. Lie has a quite different sense, and is only applied to an 
inexact or false affirmation, made with the formal intention of de- 
ceiving. We are amazed that the tribunal failed to make this 
distinction, that it should have thought itself at liberty to play fast 
and loose with synonyms with such facility as this.” 

The looseness of the judgment reaches a climax when it deals 
with the memorable sentence, that if the elections went against the 
President, it would be necessary for him either to submit or to 
resign. The offence of publishing these words “ reaches the highest 
degree of gravity.” The words, it is true, “do not touch any 
penal law or law of public order.” But M. Gambetta “being at 
that moment a simple citizen, without any commission or post, and 
not even protected by the immunities of the electoral period,” had 
no right to use expressions so unbecoming. ‘“ Whereas,” therefore, 
“this phrase contains a menace, whereas the menace contains an 
offence, and whereas this offence is aimed at the loyalty, honour, 
dignity, and consequently at the person of the President of the 
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Republic,” M. Gambetta must be condemned. As if it were not 
exactly a recognition of the President’s loyalty to assert that he 
would either submit or resign, after an adverse election. As if, 
again, the insignificance of a speaker’s position could turn words 
legally innocent into words to be visited with legal punishment. 
No more arbitrary system was ever followed in our old days of 
constructive treason. 
The President has made a circuit of visits among the provincial 
towns of the south. He thought it right in this civil progress 
to don the full military costume of a marshal of France, and to dash 
through the streets of industrious Bordeaux surrounded with all the 
pomp of a military suite. It illustrates the higher civil morality of 
his opponents that they should have protested against this misplaced 
show, as essentially incompatible with the modern idea, not merely 
of a republic, but of liberalism and constitutionalism. The Presi- 
dent’s object was not, as might have been suspected of a less unin- 
telligent personage, to ascertain the feeling of these districts, but to 
do a stroke of party electioneering for the Government candidates 
by stumping the country—to such ignoble uses is the Head of the 
State now put by those who hold him in the hollow of their 
hands. At Bordeaux he employed a more becoming set of 
phrases than elsewhere, and this improvement was reported to 
have produced a feeling in his favour. The reactionary journals 
tried to believe, or at least to make others believe, that there 
was to be a new Pacte de Bordeaux, a new revival of the Con- 
servative parties, to the tune of “J/ y est, qwil y reste.” This, 
however, is only one of the many untruths to which the wish has 
been father. The President was received coldly throughout his tour, 
for though there has been little strong feeling against him, there is 
gradually arising a kind of contempt for a man who suffers himself 
to be made the tool of cleverer people, to the disturbance and detri- 
ment of the nation. It is no secret that the President is even now, 
at the eleventh hour and on the very eve of the elections, in a state 
-of sovereign bliss. He is perfectly assured that his dismissal of the 
Jhamber was in entire accord with the wishes of the nation; he is 
fully persuaded that by the end of November his ministry will have 
a new Chamber with a majority on their side. THis ministers know 
better, and about the middle of the present month men believed they 
saw signs of preparations for drawing towards the Left Centre, and 
inaking way for a Left Centre ministry when the proper time comes. 
Of the two alternatives of submission and demission, it was pretty con- 
fidently felt that the President would quietly choose the former. A 
Renault ministry and a return to the status quo before May 16—such 
was the programme of optimist expectation. This, however, has been 
rudely shaken by the violent Manifesto, of which twelve million copies 
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were distributed to the communes on Sept. 19. This Manifesto has 
been the third surprise of the last four weeks. But it has daunted 
nobody. In that document men hear the hoarse voice of the trooper. 
There is the true Napoleonic ring in it, peremptory, insolent, 
saccadé, essentially lawless. The President himself is as incapable 
of writing documents as he was of winning the battle of Sedan, but 
that he should have suffered a manifesto of this sort to be published 
in his name is ominous of the worst. It is absurd to try to reassure 
the French Liberals against these menaces by talk about the 
Marshal’s jealousy of his own honour, and the integrity of it. If it 
would be a breach in the integrity of his honour to diverge from the 
legal path, and to fail in loyal acquiescence in the will of the nation, 
why is that honour less stained by a threat to the same effect? If 
it will be the height of disloyalty to France and to the constitution, 
of which he always boasts himself the sworn defender, to defy the 
national will, why is it less disloyal to threaten this defiance before- 
hand ? If his honour allows him to say that he will neither submit nor 
resign, why should his honour prevent him from doing what it does 
not prevent him from saying that he will do? It may be expedient 
for the Republicans to pretend to shut their eyes to the profound 
disloyalty of the President, and to encourage this talk about his in- 
tegrity, but there can be no reason why foreign observers should 
refuse to see him as he is—a deliberate and persevering betrayer of 
the constitution and the laws in the interests of conspirators. ‘“ You 
will listen,” he is made to say in the closing sentence of his Mani- 
festo of September 19, “ to the words of a soldier who belongs to no 
Party.” To no Party, perhaps, but to that nondescript group of 
sinister parties, Bonapartists, Orleanists, Legitimists, who have only 
suspended their mutual hatreds until they have satisfied their deeper 
hatred of the one government which France has at last learnt soberly 
and firmly to desire. The whole Manifesto is a piece of virulent 
partisanship. It abounds in those open and flagitious misrepresenta- 
tions of fact which are familiar enough in the electioneering struggles 
of England and the United States, but in which the more honourable 
members even of violent parties disdain to have any hand. The 
President’s history of the events which preceded the Sixteenth of 
May is so notoriously untrue that all France laughs at it. And 
unfortunately for him and his fellow-conspirators, he is confronted 
by the true version, given by a master of the art of argumentative 
narration. ‘The electorel address which M. Thiers left behind him, 
and which has been published as the political testament of that 
illustrious man (Sept. 24) is the most decisive and unanswerable 
exposure of the hypocrisy and the dangers to France of the 
President’s policy. 
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The month of September, 1877, will not soon be forgotten in the 
annals of Russia. It has been marked by heavy disasters for the 
Russian arms. The capture of Lovatz by the Russians was de- 
clared by the military critics to make the continued occupation of 
Plevna by the forces of Osman Pasha an impossibility, the more 
especially as he would be menaced by the Roumanians on his left-rear 
and flank. It is hardly surprising that such prophecies have more 
often come untrue than not during the present war, for probably 
never before had prophets such scanty and inadequate material in 
the way of solid knowledge; and they are especially ignorant of the 
Turkish numbers and resources. As for expectations derived from 
those of the Russians, they rest on the worst basis; for the extraordi- 
nary sanguineness which is characteristic of these brave people has 
seldom been more misleading, nor, we may fear, more fatal to them- 
selves. In spite of these prophecies, Osman is still at Plevna, and at 
this moment there is no immediate likelihood of his expulsion. At 
dawn of Sept. 7 the Russians opened a heavy bombardment, and they 
were so confident of its effect in cowing the Turkish garrison that 
the storming columns were drawn up in readiness for the assault ; 
it was expected that Plevna would be theirs within six-and-thirty 
hours. The bombardment seems to have proved almost wholly 
ineffective, and the storming parties who were drawn up each even- 
ing, had each evening to return to their quarters. Osman’s forces 
have held their ground with an iron tenacity, and the unflinching 
courage of their assailants has been able to make no serious impres- , 
sion. General Skobeleff, whose fiery energy and personal heroism 
make almost the one dramatic feature in a scene of vast butchery, 
succeeded (Sept. 11) in driving the enemy out of one of the strongest 
of the redoubts by which they had sheltered their inner position. 
He was inadequately supported and was expelled on the following 
day by the Turks, after the usual desperate fighting on both sides. 
The only satisfactory achievement was the gaining and subsequent 
defence of what is known as the Gravitza redoubt by the Roumanian 
forces. This is satisfactory not merely because it is, so far as it goes, 
a gain to the better side, but because it was achieved by the valour 
and endurance of an ally whom Russia has perhaps counted too 
cheaply, but of whose renown and worth, as one of the new states 
rescued from Turkey, it is especially valuable to have a good account 
just now. It is said that twenty thousand men lost their lives in the 
work of Sept. 11 and 12, with no tangible result beyond the posses- 
sion of the Gravitza redoubt. What the Turkish loss was, first in 
defending and afterwards in vainly attempting to retake the redoubt, 
cannot be accurately ascertained. 

Their loss at Plevna, however, was at least compensated by 
success. Their losses at the Shipka Pass during the month must 
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have been much heavier, and no military critic has been found to 
explain what Suleiman has gained for his country to atone for the 
slaughter occasioned by his obstinate and repeated attempts to drive 
the invaders from their solitary point on the Balkan range. Day 
after day, and week after week, Sulciman has turned the Shipka 
Pass into a shambles. At the Shipka as at Plevna, neither side sur- 
passed the other in fire or devotion. And at the end the military 
situation remains what it was at the beginning. Suleiman for a few 
hours believed that he had gained one of the strong places in the 
Pass, but he was speedily expelled by a superior Russian force, just 
as Skobeleff was expelled from his conquest before Plevna. 

Great operations have been expected and feared during the month 
from Mehemet Ali. At the end of August he advanced against the 
army of the Czarewich, and pushed the Russians back to the line of 
the Jantra. For more than three weeks he attempted nothing 
further, until at length (Sept. 21) he made a vigorous effort against 
the Russian line. The successful repulse of this attack, known as 
the Battle of Cerkowna, is the first strong gleam of hope that has 
shone on the Russian arms since the disaster at Plevna in July. 

The butchery of the battle-fields, shocking as it is to humanity, 
and not more to humanity than to military common-sense, is after all 
less horrible than the reign of terror which the Turkish government 
encourages in the provinces. It is more horrible, because for the 
cruelties inflicted by the Turkish Irregulars on harmless women and. 
children, there is not even a pretext of military necessity or expe- 
diency. They are unredeemed, uncompensated, unexcused abomina- 
tions, and they serve, even-if there were nothing else, to stamp the 
character of the government that deliberately sanctions them. Apart 
from the barbarities of the lawless wretches who are systematically 
let loose, the hanging of pacific and timid citizens in Bulgaria has 
gone on to a degree that disgusts and wearies even strong partisans 
of the Turkish cause. A new Governor-General, Ahmed Vefik, was 
sent to Adrianople, and it was hoped that he might replace indis- 
criminate condemnation and executions by something like justice. 
No improvement, however, is reported, and the courts-martial are 
as busy and as merciless as ever. 

The Montenegrins have been more successful than their august 
patron or ally. Nicksich surrendered unconditionally in the first 
week of September, and since then Prince Nicholas has forced the 
surrender of Bilek (Sept. 16), which commands the important road 
from the coast to the interior of southern Herzegovina. The Servian 
Principality has not yet declared itself against the Turks. There 
have been constant and conflicting rumours both as to the wishes of 
the people and the intentions of the government. It would surely 
be the height of impolicy for Servia to intervene at a moment like 
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the present, when her aid could not possibly suffice to turn the tide 
of military fortune, and she might land herself in irretrievable ruin 
without gaining anything for the good cause. Greece, the other 
quarter in which the Porte is looking for a new foe, is still quiet, 
and presumably for the same kind of reasons. Canaris, one of the 
deliverers of Greece fifty years since, and three months ago summoned 
once more to the chief place in the government of the country which 
he so powerfully helped to emancipate, has died (Sept. 14) at a 
critical moment. He leaves behind him a spirit of faction and 
jealousy which may one day be mischievous; but it may also, we 
may trust that it probably will, be controlled by a wise patriotism. 
M. Tricoupi’s answer to Lord Derby’s inexplicable Note exhibits a just 
union of independence with prudence. Lord Derby had asked for 
assurances that Greece would neither go to war with Turkey, nor 
encourage insurrection in the Turkish provinces. Tricoupi answers 
that Greece does not intend to declare war against Turkey, but 
declines to surrender or curtail Greece’s entire freedom of action. 
It has justly been pointed out that if Lord Derby’s interrogations 
have any effect at all, they must tend to drive Greece to a more rapid 
and definite compliance with the alleged Russian invitations to an 
offensive alliance against Turkey. 

That there should have been light rumours of mediation floating 
through Europe is only what might have been expected. Such 
rumours always arise in every war. An interview which took 
place between Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy at Salzburg 
(September 19) was naturally the rallying point of the talk 
about mediation. But we may be tolerably sure that neither 
statesman really dreamed of proposing a mediation which had 
never been sought between two savage belligerents, one of whom 
is exasperated by a wholly unexpected check, and the other 
is inspired to the highest energy by the success of a vigorous 
defence. Germany has had occasion to address a note of remon- 
strance to the Porte. The offenders who had been condemned to 
five years’ imprisonment for their share in the murder of the French 
and German consuls at Salonica, were found to be at large, and the 
two governments remonstrated; the German government appa- 
rently used sharper and more energetic words than were thought 
necessary by France. Austria has addressed a just and emphatic 
protest to the Porte against the reckless letting loose of Bashi- 
Bazouks, and Englishmen will feel some shame that their govern- 
ment instead of uniting in such a protest, can find nothing better to 
do than to write futile Notes to Greece. Meanwhile, the feeling in 
Europe undergoes no very perceptible vibrations. In Austria, the 
unexpected check to Russia has actually done something to lessen 
the fear of her, if it has not abated the animosity of the Hungarians, 
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who only side with the Turks for the bad reason that a Czar now 
long dead and gone helped to deliver Austria from a Hungarian 
insurrection. In France, the Bonapartists are passionately Russian, 
because they hope one day for a Russian alliance against Germany ; 
and of the Republicans a slight majority are admitted, even by 
unwilling witnesses, to be on the same side, not because they hope 
for a Russian alliance, but because they believe the Turkish cause 
to be what it is, the cause of oppression, cruelty, misgovernment, 
and of incessant peril and disorder to the whole of Europe. 


The bloody carnage in the south-east of Europe has only divided 
interest in England with the desolating famine in the south-east of 
India. The nation has followed the mournful figures of disaster 
with the closest attention, and continues to respond with an honour- 
able generosity to the call for national aid. The English people have 
shown that their sense of responsibility for their remote and perhaps 
unwelcome dependency is thoroughly real, and their sympathy with 
their subjects stands the coarse but effective test of pecuniary 
sacrifice in an admirable degree. If it were not too Pharisaic, one 
might perhaps say that the one bright spot in the calamity is the 
extent to which it served both to demonstrate and to nourish the 
sense of human sympathy between governors and governed. Apart 
from the interest of sentiment and humanity, serious observers of 
public affairs have been deeply struck by Lord Derby’s recent 
remark at Liverpool that the Indian famine is a graver matter than 
the ferocious struggle in Europe, and that we have no security that 
this is likely to be an isolated occurrence such as the Irish famine was. 
When we remember that India has been visited by four heavy 
famines within ten years, we cannot choose but face the grave and 
most embarrassing fact that a famine recurring tolerably frequently 
must be counted as one of the normal demands on the material and 
administrative resources of the Indian government. Whether the 
frequency of famine has been increased by the conditions of English 
tule, is one of the questions about which men may well dispute. 
We have, say some, by our very merits slackened such habits of 
self-reliance as the natives possessed under a rougher rule: by 
keeping the peace we have increased the population which was 
formerly thinned at frequent intervals by war. Others reply that 
famines are not a deadlier scourge to India now than they have 
been before; the only difference is that now by means of telegraphs 
and steam-ships and swift routes overland we hear of the calamity 
before it comes, and while it is actually in progress, whereas in the 
old times we knew nothing about the famine until it was at an 
end, and then it fell as lightly on our minds as is usual with what is 
irretrievable. 

A proposal is afloat in the air that might have been anticipated 
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under the circumstances, and that is believed to be finding favour in 
the eyes of some men of the highest authority, and with power 
sufficient to realise it, unless the current of weighty opinion sets 
strongly the other way. We mean the proposal to render the Indian 
Government a grant of three, four, or five millions out of the English 
Exchequer, as a sort of free-will offering towards assuaging the afflic- 
tions of India. Such a proposal is easily flung out, and its accept- 
ance would remove a heavy load from the shoulders of the able men 
who have to govern India, whether in Calcutta or London. But the 
gravity of such a proposal, or even of what looks like a more 
moderate proposal, to lend our credit to the Indian Government, was 
hardly recognised until Mr. Fawcett called attention to it in his 
particularly weighty and valuable speech at Salisbury (Sept. 19). 
Mr. Fawcett admits,—perhaps too readily as some may think—that 
if the grant would make the relief more efficient and abundant, then 
the grant ought to be made. But as relief must be given according 
to strict rules, wherever the money comes from, and as no amount of 
money would cause the relief to be given on different principles, the 
grant would have no benevolent effect so far as the sufferers are 
concerned, but would only be a relief to the borrowing department 
of the Indian Government. Mr. Fawcett, however, went to the root 
of the matter when he pointed out how inevitable it is that if once 
the principle were sanctioned of providing famine relief from the 
English Exchequer, the sentiment would spread far and wide over 
India that there was the less necessity to adopt vigorous remedies 
and preventive measures. And he justly illustrated this by referring 
to what everybody knows; namely, how disastrously all guarantees 
for economy would be weakened if local authorities in our own 
country were freely permitted to draw from the Consolidated Fund. 
A grant from England would have the effect of doing the very thing 
which it is above all things important both for the prosperity of 
England and the wise government of India not to have done. It 
would foster the notion that Indian finance has English finance 
behind it. If there can be such a thing as a cardinal, organic, and 
unchangeable law about the relations between England and India, it 
is that the two concerns shall keep wholly separate accounts, and 
wholly separate purses. Let us govern India as well as we can, but 
it would be insanity to run the risk of confusing and ruining 
England for the sake of India, If the Indian account does not 
balance, that is no reason why we should begin to throw in our 
lot with it, but the best of reasons why we should keep clear of it. 
And the best way of keeping the Indian Government solvent, and 
the Indian administration thrifty, is to fill them with the conscious- 
ness that the Consolidated Fund at home is no better friend to them 
than ifit belonged to France or Germany. Ifthe faminewerea single 
event, England could afford to pay for it. But England cannot afford 
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to go on paying for famines, and it is not desirable even in the 
interests of good government in India itself that she should begin. 


The national attention is so absorbed by the immense events that are 
happening elsewhere, a bloody war in one country, a hand-to-hand 
struggle for freedom and order in another, a desolating famine in a 
third, that it is no wonder if political hopes and party rivalries are 
for the time suspended among ourselves. Everybody seems to feel 
that the various legislative improvements for which opinion is ripen- 
ing must wait until the day of portents has closed and calm has 
returned to the earth. Lord Derby was only too right the other 
day when he said at Liverpool that he should not envy the 
man who should attempt just now to rouse England to the neces- 
sity for some domestic change. Lord Granville’s speech at the 
opening of the Bradford Liberal Club was conceived exactly in the 
same easy vein, and after reading our leader’s complacent sentences 
we only ask ourselves why the Conservatives of Bradford should 
scruple to use the Liberal Club. Even now, however, in this 
slumbering noon of our home affairs, perhaps the leader of a party 
would do better to throw away no chance, when he takes the trouble 
to address a great multitude who have taken the trouble to come to 
hear him,—no chance of impressing on his hearers that they are a 
party, with a political temper and principles and aims and intentions 
of its own. Nobody expects Lord Granville at this hour to proclaim a 
crusade against the Church Establishment, nor an agitation for Land 
reform, nor in short to press for any of the improvements in legislation 
which will be the work of the next strong liberal government. But it 
must always be worth while to remind people why they are Liberals, 
and what it is that makes a Liberal different from a Tory and better 
than a Tory. You will not build a party up by pleasant truisms 
about English public life, and both Yorkshiremen and others are 
ready for the wine of a stronger doctrine than this. 

It is not worth while to chronicle the various turns and shifts in 
the internal disputes of the Irish party. They are naturally followed 
with a good deal of interest by those who will have to deal with the 
Irish Irreconcilables next year. It is enough to mention the broad 
result of the dissensions between Mr. Butt and Mr. Parnell. After 
the end of the session Mr. Butt confessed that he had no longer the 
full support of the Home Rulers of the English and Scotch constituen- 
cies. It is now becoming apparent that he is equally weak in Ireland 
itself. While Mr. Parnell and Mr. Biggar have been received as 
heroes, Mr. Butt has scarcely shown his face. This was foreseen by 
all calm observers. We know unfortunately what the Irish people 
are in politics, and they would be untrue to their. past if they did 
not give their warmest support to the man who had discovered the 
severest torment for an English government. We have to face that 
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prospect, and make up our minds how it is to be dealt with. It is 
pleasant to be able to respect one’s adversaries when it is possible, 
and we are sorry not to be able to pay this compliment to Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Biggar, not merely because they are dull and tire- 
some speakers—which they cannot help being—but because they are 
not straightforward, which all respectable moralists allow that a 
man has the power to be if he likes. They are not straightforward, 
because they say in one place that their motive is to secure the 
proper performance of legislative work, and in another that they 
mean not reconciliation but retaliation. Mr. Parnell has endeavoured 
to explain this away, in a cloud of futile and absolutely unintelligible 
sentences. The fact of his insincerity remains, just as the more 
important fact remains that he and his friends have found out a 
way of tormenting the House of Commons, that they intend to 
persevere, and that they are only too likely to be backed by the Irish 
constituencies. ‘The common opinion seems to be that in case of a 
repetition of the policy of obstruction next session, the offender will 
be punished by summary act of the House. And that the House 
has the perfect right to inflict imprisonment, suspension, and expul- 
sion on a member, no one denies. But there are difficulties in the 
way of these strong courses. Such difficulties have been pointed out 
by Mr. Courtney in an able speech at Liskeard (Sept. 14). ‘ Suppose,” 
says Mr. Courtney, “ you put a member of the House of Commons in 
the corner. You may do that for a day or even for a week, but I 
think you would hesitate before you did it for a month. Before you 
did it for a session, or indefinitely, you would have this fact to dispose 
of: that there is another party to be considered in the matter 
besides the member of the House of Commons. There is his con- 
stituency. Are we to punish the constituency by depriving them of 
representation through the man, when possibly they might dis- 
approve and disown his proceedings? You may expel him from 
the House, and the constituency might reject him. That would 
be a proper and constitutional course to pursue, and you will be 
driven to it. But bear in mind that if you are driven to it, the 
effect rnay be different from what you anticipate—the man might 
be again returned by his constituency. That would be a very 
ugly thing to lock forward to. The House might declare that it 
cannot work with the man, and yet he is sent back again to the 
House as a man with whom it must work. The House may even 
expel him again, but you cannot prevent his coming back unless 
you suspend the issue of a new writ for the election—unless, in 
fact, you disfranchise that constituency for a time, and then you are 
brought face to face with this odious conclusion—that you have 
constituencies in Ireland that will not work with the constituencies 
in England. In aword, you make the confession which is really the 
groundwork for the demand of Home Rule.” 


Septembex 25, 1877. 











